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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  favourable  reception  which  the  Pic- 
ture of  Edinburgh  has  already  met  with, 
has  induced  the  Author  and  Publishers  to 
render  the  present  Edition  still  more  deserv- 
ing of  Public  attention. 

New  and  interesting  details  regarding  the 
Public  Institutions  have  been  given,  as  well 
as  accurate  descriptions  of  the  extensive  re- 
cent and  projected  Improvements  in  and 
around  the  City. 

A Sketch  of  the  principal  Scottish  Tours, 
together  with  six  new  Views,  have  been  added 
to  this  Edition,  and  the  Plan  of  the  City  by 
Mr  Knox  has  also  been  considerably  improv- 
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HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  Edinburgh,  like  that  of  most  other 
ancient  cities,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  With- 
out adverting  to  the  fabulous  accounts  given  by  au- 
thors of  the  derivation  of  its  name,  or  their  conjec- 
tures about  its  first  possessors,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
formed,  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  the  Roman  province 
of  Valentia ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  ex- 
isted at  that  time  any  fort  or  town  on  the  spot  where 
Edinburgh  now  stands.  On  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Britain,  this  district  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saxon  invaders,  under  their  leaders  Octa  and 
Ebusa,  in  the  year  462  ; and  it  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  defeat  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, by  the  Piets  in  G85.  The  Saxon  kings  of 
Northumberland  reconquered  it  in  the  ninth  century  : 
and  it  was  retained  by  their  successors  till  about  the 
year  956,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Indulphus,  king  of 
Scotland  ; or,  according  to  Chalmers,  till  1020,  when 
the  Lothians  were  ceded  to  Malcolm  II. 

The  natural  situation  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ridge 
of  a steep  hill,  terminated  at  one  end  by  an  inacces- 
sible rock,  must  early  have  marked  it  out  as  a fit 
place,  either  for  security  or  defence,  in  a barbarous 
age.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  forts  in  Scotland  are 
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in  situations  such  as  this ; and  it  is  not  to  be  sup 
posed,  that  a spot  so  easily  rendered  impregnable  a 
the  site  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  would  be  long  unoccu 
pied  by  a fortress  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  a distric 
of  country  exposed  to  predatory  incursions.  An  am 
cient  writer  (Simeon  of  Durham)  mentions  the  towi 
of  Edwineshurch  as  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  eightl 
century.  Without  resorting,  therefore,  to  Celtic  deri 
vations,  it  is  probable,  that  this  city  may  have  receivec 
its  first  foundation  and  name  from  the  Nor thum briar 
prince  Edwin,  during  the  possession  of  this  part 
Scotland  by  the  Saxon  invaders. 

By  what  prince  Edinburgh  was  constituted  into 
royal  burgh  is  uncertain.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
early  enjoyed  that  privilege;  for  David  I.,  in  hit 
charter  of  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood- 
house,  in  the  year  1128,  mentions  the  town  by  the 
title  of  “ burgo  meo  de  Edwincsburg."  As  this  mo- 
narch, however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Edinburgh  is  to  him  indebted 
for  this  distinction.  By  the  charter  of  erection  of  the 
abbey  above  mentioned,  David  I.  granted  to  the  ca- 


nons forty  shillings  yearly  out  of  the  revenues  of 


the  town  ; forty-eight  shillings  more  from  the  same, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  certain  duties  payable  from 
the  king’s  revenue  ; the  church  or  chapel  of  its  castle  ; 
the  tithes  of  its  mills ; one  half  of  the  tallow,  lard, 
and  hides  of  the  beasts  killed  in  the  city  ; and  a spot 
or  piece  of  ground  in  his  town  of  Edwincsburg. 

For  a long  time  after  this  period,  Edinburgh  seems 
to  have  been  a place  of  but  little  note.  In  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.,  {anno  1215,)  a parliament  was  held  in 
this  city  for  the  first  time ; but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  year  1156,  when  parliaments  continued  to  be  held 
in  it  regularly,  that  Edinburgh  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  written  records,  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  this  period. 
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The  oldest  charter  in  the  archives  of  the  town  is  one 
granted  by  King  Robert  I.,  May  28,  1329,  in  which 
he  bestows  upon  Edinburgh  the  town  of  Leith,  with 
its  harbour  and  mills ; and  his  grandson,  John  Earl  of 
Carrick,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
name  of  Robert  III.,  conferred  upon  the  burgesses 
the  singular  privilege  of  erecting  houses  in  the  Castle, 
upon  the  sole  condition  of  their  being  persons  of  good 
fame. 

In  the  year  1461,  a considerable  privilege  was  con- 
: ferred  on  the  city  by  Henry  VI.  of  England.  That 
i prince  had  been  expelled  his  kingdom,  and  obliged 
: to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  his  residence  in  the  city,  treated  him. 

' with  a kindness  and  hospitality  which  does  honour  to 
: the  age;  and  Henry,  grateful  for  the  favours  he  re- 
ceived, granted  them  liberty,  by  his  letters  patent,  to 
t trade  to  all  the  English  ports,  on  the  same  terms  with 
ihis  subjects  the  citizens  of  London.  As,  however,  this 
i unfortunate  prince  was  never  restored,  this  mark  of 
i his  gratitude  was  not  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the 
ceity.  ; . 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  having  distinguished 
} t themselves,  in  1482,  in  behalf  of  James  III.,  when 
j "that  prince  was  at  variance  with  his  nobles,  he  grant- 
ed them  two  charters,  in  which,  among  other  privi- 
lieges,  the  provost  was  made  hereditary  high  sheriff 
within  the  city,  an  office  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  the 
chief  magistrate.  The  town-council  were,  at  the  same 
: time,  invested  with  the  power  of  making  laws  and 
•statutes  for  the  government  of  the  city;  and  the  in- 
< corporated  trades,  as  a mark  of  the  royal  gratitude  for 
: their  loyalty,  were  presented  with  a banner  or  stand- 
ard, with  a liberty  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of 
their  own  rights,  or  in  those  of  their  king  and  coun- 
' try.  This  standard,  which  has  since  been  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Blanket,  still  exists,  and  is  kept 
by  the  Convener  of  the  Trades  for  the  time. 

In  the  year  1604,  the  track  of  ground  to  the  south- 
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ward  of  the  city,  called  the  Borough  Moor  or  Myr< 
seems  to  have  been  totally  covered  with  wood,  thoug 
it  now  affords  no  vestige  of  its  ever  having  been  i 
such  a state.  The  quantity,  however,  was  at  that  tim 
so  great,  that  the  town-council  enacted,  that  whoevc 
should  purchase  as  much  of  the  wood  as  was  sufficiec 
to  make  a new  front  to  their  house,  might  extend 


the  street.  The  effect  of  thi 
in  a short  time  Edinburgh  ws 


seven  feet  farther  into 
act  was  such,  that 

filled  with  houses  of  wood  instead  of  stone  ; and  th 

f)rincipal  street,  the  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  th 
leight  of  its  buildings  and  its  spacious  width,  was  r^ 
duced  fourteen  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  the  citizens  of  Edira 
burgh  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty  an 
heroism.  James  naturally  possessed  all  that  bravery 
and  those  romantic  notions  of  honour,  which  are  ca 
culated  to  procure  esteem  among  a martial  people 
and  perhaps  no  prince  was  ever  more  beloved  by  hi 
subjects.  In  the  unfortunate  expedition  which  thet 
notions  inspired,  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  peop" 
for  the  king’s  glory,  that  he  was  followed  by  as  ga 
lant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  ancestors  had  le 
upon  the  territories  of  England.  A considerab 


b 


number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  headed 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  their  provost,  joined  the  roy; 
army,  and  shared  in  its  defeat  at  the  fatal  field 
t lowden,  in  1513.  The  news  of  this  disaster  soo 
reaching  the  capital,  the  citizens  were  thrown  int 
some  degree  of  consternation  ; but,  far  from  givin 
way  to  tumult  or  despair,  their  spirits  rose  under  tl 
impending  danger,  and  their  conduct  on  this  occasio 
displayed  a firmness  and  energy  which  has  seldom  bee 
exceeded.  A proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  a 
the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  imraediatel 
to  appear  in  their  best  militury  accoutrements,  and  I 
march  and  join  their  provost,  under  the  forfeiture  < 
life  and  goods ; that  the  citizens,  at  the  tolling  of  tli 
common  bell,  should  repair  to  the  house  of  the  ten 
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porary  president,  left  in  charge  of  the  town,  in  their 
military  dress,  to  defend  the  city  against  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy.  All  women  were  discharged  from  cry- 
ing and  clamouring  in  the  streets,  on  pain  of  banish- 
ment ; and  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  repair  to 
the  church,  and  pray  for  success  to  the  army,  and  at 
{ other  times  to  mind  their  business  at  home,  and  not 
incumber  the  streets  with  their  presence.  It  was  af- 
terwards ordered,  that  every  fourth  man  should  keep 
watch  at  night ; and  five  hundred  pounds  Scottish 
money  were  raised  to  purchase  artillery,  and  repair 
t the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  defeat  having  sub- 
: sided,  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  the  trouble 
c of  watching  at  night;  but,  to  prevent  surprise  in  fu- 
; ture,  a militia  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 

1 long  afterwards  known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Town  Guard,  and  which  was  only  finally  disbanded 
iin  the  year  1817.  In  the  general  consternation  which 
. succeeded  the  defeat  at  Flowden,  the  plague  raged 
'with  violence  in  Edinburgh,  and  carried  off  great  num- 
ibers;  which  occasioned  several  acts  of  council  being 
■ issued,  ordering  various  measures  for  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contagion. 

During  the  contest  for  power  in  the  minority  of 
. James  V.  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  dis- 
ipleased  at  the  influence  gained  by  the  Earl  of  Angus 
tfrom  his  marriage  with  the  queen  dowager,  assaulted 
!him  and  his  friends,  who  were  partly  prepared  for  the 
tfray,  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  near  the  Netlier- 
t bow- port.  On  this  occasion,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  were  slain,  among  whom  were 
J-Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  and  the  Master  of  Montgomery  ; 
t the  remainder  escaped  through  the  North  Loch,  and 
IDouglas  remained  master  of  the  town.  This  skirmish, 
"Which  was  long  after  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
< Clean  the  Causeway,  took  place  in  1515.  Bishop 
afterwards  Cardinal)  Beaton,  who  was  in  arms  with 
ran’s  party  on  this  occasion,  having  fled  to  the  Black* 
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Friars’  Church,  was  taken  from  behind  the  altar,  when 
he  had  taken  shelter,  “his  rackit  riven  affhim,”  anc 
would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  victorious  party 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  the  celebratec 
Gawin  Douglas,  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  an< 
translator  of  Virgil,)  who  said  it  “ was  shame  to  pu 
hand  on  ane  consecrat  bishop.” 

In  1512,  Edinburgh  was  plundered  and  burm 
by  the  English  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Hartford 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  ambitious  of  joining 
the  Scottish  crown  to  his  own  by  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots  to  his  only  son  Edward.  Th 
Earl  of  Arran,  at  that  time  regent,  entered  into  a treat 


with  Henry  for  this  purpose  ; but  the  intrigues 


Cardinal  Beaton  prevented  it  from  being  carried  inti 
execution.  The  English  monarch  was  too  high 
spirited  tamely  to  bear  this  indignity ; two  hundri 
sail  of  vessels  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; and,  havin 
landed  their  forces,  took  and  burned  Leith  and  Edin 
burgh,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and  retired  ii 
safety  to  the  English  borders.  These  towns,  how 
ever,  soon  recovered  from  their  ruinous  state,  an 
Edinburgh  rose  more  splendid  than  ever. 

A few  years  after  this,  Edinburgh  again  fell  intcj 
the  hands  of  the  English  under  the  Earl  of  Hartford, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Pinkey  ; but 
though  exposed  to  pillage,  it  at  this  time  escaped  con- 
flagration. 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  of  religion,  which 
had  by  this  time  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
occasioned  several  disturbances  in  Edinburgh.  That 
progress  had  been  much  facilitated  by  the  regent 
Arran,  who  in  his  first  parliament  consented  to  an  act, 
by  which  the  laity  were  permitted  to  read  the  Scrip, 
tures  in  their  native  tongue.  Some  of  the  more  glaring 
of  the  popish  absurdities,  which  had  long  imposed  on 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind,  were  thus 
easily  detected  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  Several 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  barons  embraced 
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the  reformed  doctrines  ; and,  urged  on  by  the  bold 
< eloquence  of  John  Knox,  who  had  begun  about  this 
time  to  harangue  publicly  against  popery,  a great 
i majority  of  the  nation  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the 
reformation.  For  the  defence  of  their  new  tenets,  they 
: formed  themselves  into  a body,  known  by  the  name 
, of  the  Congregation;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  who  had  succeeded  Arran  in  the  re- 
. gency,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Scotland.  The  congregational  army, 
wherever  it  came,  kindled  or  spread  the  flame  of  refor- 
mation, and  unfortunately,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  -were  committed  upon 
the  popish  religious  establishments.  At  a solemn  pro- 
cession in  Edinburgh,  (^September  1558,)  in  which  the 
statue  of  St  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city,  was 
carried  through  the  streets  in  great  pomp,  the  indignant 
populace  dispersed  the  priests  and  monks,  and  tore  the 
effigy  of  the  saint  in  pieces.  Then,  as  Knox  expresses 
himself,  “ Dagon  was  left  without  head  or  hands ; 
down  goes  the  cross  ; off  go  the  surplices,  round  caps, 
and  coronets  with  the  crowns.  The  grey- friars  gaped  ; 
the  black-friars  blew  ; the  priests  panted  and  fled  ; and 
happy  was  he  that  got  first  to  the  house  ; for  such  a 
sudden  fray  came  never  among  the  generations  of  Anti- 
christ within  this  realm  before.” 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  on  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  army  of  the  Congregation,  had  very 
providently  sent  commissioners  to  Linlithgow  to  en- 
treat the  leaders  of  it  that  they  would  spare  their 
churches  and  religious  houses  ; the  former  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Protestant  worship,  and  the  latter  for 
reformed  seminaries.  In  the  mean  time,  they  ordered 
all  the  gates  to  be  shut,  except  those  of  the  Netherbow 
and  Westport,  which  were  guarded  by  twelve  men 
each.  A guard  of  sixty  men  was  likewise  ordered  for 
the  security  of  St  Giles’s  church ; and  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  were  removed  to  the  tolbooth  for  their  great- 
er safety.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  having 
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arrived  at  Edinburgh,  in  July  1559,  the  dauntles: 
Knox  was  appointed  minister  of  the  city.  Not  satis- 
fied  that  any  of  the  religious  houses  should  remair 
entire,  he  daily  harangued  against  the  “ monument! 
of  idolatry”  they  contained,  and  easily  urged  on  the 
populace  to  destroy  all  the  statues  and  ornaments  o 
the  church  of  St  Giles.  He  even  insisted,  “that 
the  true  way  to  banish  the  rooks  was  to  pull  down  their 
nests.”  In  consequence  of  this  most  satisfactory  argu- 
ment, an  act  was  passed  by  the  states,  for  demolish 
ing  all  cloisters  and  abbey  churches  in  the  kingdom. 

The  queen  regent,  in  the  mean  time,  resided  at 
Dunbar,  and  prudently  gave  way  to  a torrent  which, 
she  was  not  able  to  resist.  The  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gregation, conceiving  the  work  to  be  already  done,  and 
dazzled  with  the  success  which  had  attended  their  exer- 
tions, soon  dismissed  their  followers.  Mary,  who  only 
waited  for  such  an  opportunity,  advanced  unexpect- 
edly by  a sudden  march  in  the  night  with  all  her 
forces,  and,  appearing  before  Edinburgh,  filled  the 
city  with  the  utmost  alarm.  A considerable  number 
of  troops  also  arrived  to  her  assistance  from  France. 
These  she  commanded  immediately  to  fortify  Leith ; 
and,  to  bring  that  town  entirely  under  their  command, 
the  French  turned  out  a great  part  of  the  ancient  in- 
nabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their  houses.  Edin- 
burgh was  also  seized ; and  the  church  of  St  Giles 
being  purified  from  the  profane  ministrations  of  the 
reformers,  by  a new  and  solemn  consecration,  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church  were  re-established. 

This  conduct  of  the  queen  regent  once  more  roused 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ; they  saw  their  error, 
and  to  repair  it  had  again  recourse  to  arms.  It  was 
but  a small  part  of  the/French  auxiliaries  which  had 
as  yet  arrived  ; and  the  fortifications  of  Leith,  though 
begun,  were  far  from  being  complete.  Under  these 
circumstances  of  disadvantage,  they  conceived  it  possi- 
ble to  surprise  the  queen’s  party,  and  by  one  decisive 
blow  to  prevent  all  future  bloodshed  and  contention. 
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! Full  of  these  expectations,  they  advanced  rapidly  to- 

1' tvards  Edinburgh  with  a numerous  army ; but  the  queen 
rretired  into  Leith,  determined  to  wait  patiently  the 
-arrival  of  new  reinforcements.  The  leaders  of  the 
l Congregation  immediately  called  a convention  of  the 
vwhole  peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of  burghs 
vwho  adhered  to  their  party,  in  which  it  was  decided, 
it  that  the  queen  should  be  deprived  of  the  office  of 
r regent,  which  she  had  exercised,  in  their  opinion,  so 
Lmuch  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom. 

The  leaders  of  the  Congregation  soon  found,  how- 
e ever,  that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  under- 
It  taking  beyond  their  strength.  In  an  attempt  to  as- 
sault Leith,  the  French  troops  beat  them  back,  and, 

I ^pursuing  them  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  were  on 
Itthe  point  of  entering  it  along  with  them.  On  this 
(occasion  terror  and  alarm  filled  the  city,  and  many 
tof  the  inhabitants  began  to  consult  their  safety  by 
t flight.  The  forces  of  the  Congregation  seemed  also 
: i dismayed  and  irresolute,  and  the  queen’s  partizans 
: in  the  town  began  openly  to  insult  them.  A few  of 
The  nobles  at  length  ventured  to  face  the  enemy,  who, 
after  plundering  some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  retired 
with  their  booty,  and  delivered  the  city  from  this  dread- 
ful alarm.  This  affair  happened  in  October  1559. 

A second  skirmish,  which  happened  a few  days 
after,  was  not  more  fortunate;  and,  not  thinking 
' themselves  secure  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  the 
• army  of  the  Congregation  departed  at  midnight,  and 
marched  without  halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling. 
In  this  situation  they  resolved  to  apply  for  assistance 
to  England.  Elizabeth  had  observed  the  growing 
power  of  the  French  faction  with  a jealous  eye,  and  she 
was  not  averse  to  any  measures  that  might  tend  to 
lessen  it.  A fleet  of  ships  was  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Congregation,  and  an  army  of  six  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  arrived  to  co-operate  by  land. 
The  French  army  in  Leith  was  soon  forced  to  capitu- 
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late,  and  leave  the  kingdom,  and  the  Protestant  leader 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  sovereign  authority. 

A parliament  was  soon  after  held,  in  which  sanctior 
was  given  to  a Confession  of  Faith  presented  to  then 
by  the  reformed  teachers ; and,  to  keep  pace  with  th< 
parliament,  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  passed  ar 
act,  in  which  they  ordered,  that  all  idolaters,  (papists,] 
whoremongers,  and  harlots,  should  be  banished  the 
city ; the  former,  after  being  exposed  at  the  market 
cross  for  the  space  of  six  hours  : and  the  latter,  afte: 
being  carried  in  a cart,  as  a public  spectacle,  for  th 
first  offence,  should  be  burnt  on  the  cheek  for  the 
second,  and  suffer  death  for  the  third.  The  fortifica 
tions  of  Leith  were  at  this  time  demolished,  by  an 
order  of  the  council,  to  prevent  foreign  forces  from 
again  occupying  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  month  of  August  1561,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
arrived  at  Leith  from  France,  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  of  her  fathers,  and  was  received  by  her 
subjects  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome  and  re-  H 
gard.  On  the  first  of  September  she  made  her  public 
entry  into  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp.  Nothing  was 
neglected  which  could  express  the  duty  and  affection 
of  the  citizens  towards  their  sovereign. 

On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  however,  a crowd 
of  people  assembled  at  the  palace,  and  could  hardly 
be  restrained  from  interrupting  the  service,  and  taking 
vengeance  on  the  priest  who  officiated.  And  to  show 
still  more  clearly  the  state  of  public  feeling,  with  re- 
gard to  the  religion  of  their  sovereign,  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  renewed  a former  edict,  banishing  all 
“ idolaters  and  whoremongers”  (for  so  they  chose  to 
class  these  offences)  from  the  city  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation.  Mary,  hurt  at 
the  disrespect  shown  to 'the  religion  in  which  she  was 
educated,  sent  a letter  to  the  town-council,  complain- 
ing of  their  conduct ; but  this  had  no  other  effect  with 
the  zealous  citizens  than  to  induce  them  to  repeat  their 
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proclamation,  commanding  all  such  persons  to  depart 
] rom  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  be- 
ng  “ carted,  burnt  on  tbe  cheek,  and  banished  the  city 
or  ever.”  But  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  queen 
. aving  sent  a letter  to  the  council  and  community 
:fthe  town,  requiring  them  to  elect  new  office-bear- 
:rs  in  place  of  those  who  had  shown  so  little  regard  to 
i ,er  feelings,  the  fear  of  her  resentment  induced  the 
pusillanimous  authorities  to  lower  their  consequence, 
yy  offering  to  elect  as  magistrates  “ whomsoever  she 
i leased.” 

That  freedom,  in  the  choice  of  a form  of  worship, 
.owever,  which  they  claimed  for  themselves,  the  citi- 
aens  of  Edinburgh  refused  to  grant  to  their  queen. 

) luring  her  absence  on  a progress  into  the  west,  in 
^5fi3,  mass  continuing  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel. 

It ; Holyroodhouse,  the  multitude  of  persons  who  open- 
:r  resorted  thither  gave  great  offence  to  the  inhabit- 
nts,  ivho,  being  free  from  the  restraint  which  the 
)>yal  presence  inspired,  assembled  in  a riotous  man- 
ner, interrupted  the  service,  and  filled  those  present 
ith  the  utmost  consternation.  Two  of  the  ringlead- 
:s  engaged  in  this  tumult  were  however  seized,  and 
day  appointed  for  their  trial. 

John  Knox,  who  esteemed  the  conduct  of  these  per- 
ms meritorious,  considered  them  as  sufferers  in  a 
taod  cause;  and,  in  order  to  screen  them  from  dan- 
E er,  issued  circular  letters,  requiring  all  who  profess- 
: 1 the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for  the  preser- 
1 ation  of  it,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of 
ial,  and  by  their  presence  to  comfort  and  assist  their 
i-istressed  brethren.  One  of  these  letters  fell  acci- 
dentally into  the  queen’s  hands.  To  assemble  the 

tibjects  without  tbe  authority  of  the  sovereign  was 
•nstrued  to  be  high  treason  ; and  a resolution  was 
»ken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime  before  tbe 
r ivy-council.  Happily  for  him,  his  judges  were  zeal- 
■ is  Protestants  ; and,  after  a long  hearing,  he  was  un- 
liniously  acquitted, 
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The  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  about  this  timi  i 
caused  the  picture  of  St  Giles  to  be  cut  out  of  th| 
town’s  standard,  and  the  Thistle  to  be  inserted  in  i| 
stead ; and  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  chose! 
into  any  office  in  the  city  but  such  as  were  of  the  re 
formed  religion. 

The  murder  of  Rizzio,  the  favourite  of  Ma 
took  place  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse  on  the  9 
of  March  1566.  On  the  19th  June  of  the  same  yi 
the  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a son,  in  whose  pi 
son  the  rival  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  wi 
united.  On  the  10th  February  1567,  Darnley  hi 
self,  having  been  lodged  in  a solitary  house,  in  a pla 
named  Kirk  of  Field,  near  the  site  of  the  present  un 
versity,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder ; and  Bot" 
well,  who  was  not  without  cause  suspected  of  bei 
accessory  to  the  murder,  having  divorced  his  wi: 
was  married  to  the  Scottish  queen,  in  the  palace  d 
Holyroodhouse,  on  the  15th  May  1567. 

The  nobles  were  roused  to  resistance  by  the  ex 
tation  of  a man  who  was  believed  to  be  the  murder< 
of  the  king ; and  a considerable  body  of  the  raoi 
powerful  barons,  under  an  apprehension  that  tb 
unprincipled  nobleman  wished  to  get  the  person  of  tli 
young  prince  James  into  his  power,  entered  int 
an  association  for  the  defence  of  his  person.  Mar 
published  a proclamation  on  this  occasion,  requii 
ing  her  subjects  to  take  arms,  and  to  join  her  liu! 
band  by  a day  appointed.  The  confederate  lord 
in  the  meantime,  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  froi 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  while  Bothwell  and  the  quee 
retired  to  Dunbar.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  endeavourt 
in  vain  to  animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  cil 
against  the  army  of  the  nobles  ; they  entered  withoi 
opposition,  and  were,instantly  joined  by  many  of  tl 
citizens,  whose  zeal  became  the  firmest  support 
their  cause.  Mary  soon  after  surrendered  herself 
the  nobles  at  Pinkey,  near  Musselburgh,  and  was  cod 
ducted  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  streets  were  crowd^ 
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ith  multitudes,  whom  zeal  or  curiosity  had  drawn 
jgether  to  behold  such  an  unusual  scene.  The  queen, 
orn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  dust,  and  bedew- 
l with  tears,  was  exposed  as  a spectacle  to  her  own 
lbjects,  and  led  to  the  provost’s  house. 

Mary  was  afterwards  confined  as  a prisoner  in  the 
[ustle  of  Lochleven,  and  forced  to  resign  the  crown 
Scotland  in  favour  of  her  infant  son.  On  this  oc- 
xsion  the  town-council  sent  three  of  their  number 
> Stirling,  to  represent  the  city  at  the  coronation  of 
ames  VI. 

During  the  commotions  which  distracted  the  coun- 
y after  Mary’s  retreat  into  England,  Edinburgh  suf- 
r:red  much  from  the  divided  interests  of  the  different 
ctions,  being  sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the  one, 
n id  at  other  times  under  the  power  of  the  other.  In 
le  year  1571,  during  the  regency  of  Lennox,  Kirkal- 
ijy  of  Grange,  a brave  officer,  having  in  vain  endea- 
aured  to  form  a coalition  among  the  contending  par- 
i es,  declared  for  the  captive  queen,  and  held  the  cas- 
3 of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  governor,  in  her 
ime.  He  then  issued  a proclamation,  declaring  Len- 
ox’s authority  to  be  unlawful  and  usurped,  and 
immanded  all  who  favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the 
t *wn  within  six  hours  ; seized  the  arms  belonging  to 
r Jie  citizens;  planted  a battery  on  the  steeple  of  St 
i - iles  ; repaired  the  walls,  and  fortified  the  gates  of  the 
: ty  ; and,  though  the  affections  of  the  citizens  leaned 
different  way,  held  out  the  metropolis  against  the 
;gent.  Huntly,  Home,  Herries,  and  other  chiefs  of 
lat  faction,  repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  their  follow- 
s ; and,  having  received  a small  sum  of  money  and 
•me  ammunition  from  France,  formed  no  contemp- 
ble  army  within  the  walls.  On  the  other  side,  Mor- 
in fortified  Leith,  and  the  regent  joined  him  with 
considerable  body  of  men.  The  queen’s  party  was 
1 ot  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  take  the  field 
jainst  the  regent  with  the  prospect  of  success,  nor 
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was  Ins  superiority  so  great  as  to  enable  him  to  und 
take  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  ot'  the  town. 

A short  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  the  bar* 
of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had  summoned  a parlil 
ment  to  meet  in  that  place.  In  order  to  prevent  al 
objection  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting,  ti 
members  obeyed  the  proclamation  as  exactly  as  post 
ble,  and  assembled  in  a house  at  the  head  of  the  C 
nongate,  which,  though  without  the  walls,  lay  with 
the  liberties  of  the  city.  Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  j 
the  utmost  to  interrupt  their  meeting ; but  they  w 
so  strongly  guarded  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain. 

For  nearly  two  years  a kind  of  predatory  war  was  cal 
ried  on,  with  all  the  virulence  which  religious 
political  hatred  could  inspire.  At  last  a treaty 
concluded  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  faction 
but  Kirkaldy  and  several  others  refused  to  be  co 
prehended  in  it.  Morton,  now  regent,  thei 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  English  queen,  at 
Sir  William  Drury  was  sent  into  Scotland  with 
teen  hundred  foot,  and  a considerable  train  of 
tillery.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  was 
form,  and,  after  a desperate  resistance,  the 
son  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Kirkaldy  am; 
brave  associates  surrendered  to  the  English  command 
er  upon  promises  of  favourable  treatment ; but  Eli 
beth,  without  regarding  the  promises  made  in  h 
name,  gave  them  up  to  the  regent,  by  whom  Kir 
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aldv  and  his  brother  were  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edit? 


burgh. 

The  death  of  these  men  extinguished  the  remain 
of  Mary’s,  party  in  Scotland.  James,  a short  tir 
after,  having  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  assun 
ed  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and,  on  thi 
occasion,  ordered  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh 
send  one  hundred  of  their  choicest  young  citizens, 
guard  his  person  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliauu 
at  Stirling.  A parliament  was  afterwards  appointed 
be  held  at  Edinburgh:  and  on  the  1 7 th  of  Octol 
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579,  James  made  his  public  entry  into  the  city  with 
rreat  pomp.  The  citizens  received  him  with  the  loud- 
. ;t  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  many  expensive  pa- 
i?ants,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times.  About 
»vo  years  after,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  formerly  regent, 
[ad  one  of  the  busiest  actors  in  the  transactions  which 
appened  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  having  fal- 
•n  into  disgrace  at  court,  was,  by  the  influence  of  his 
aemies,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  for  his  sup- 
posed concern  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  This  ve- 
-:ran  statesman  suffered  death  with  the  intrepidity 
1 hich  became  the  name  of  Douglas. 

The  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  succeeded  the  re- 
nrmation  not  having  yet  subsided,  violent  commo- 
. ons  continued  to  take  place  in  Edinburgh.  These 
i- sturbances  chiefly  took  their  rise  from  the  appli- 
ttion  of  the  maxim,  that  the  church  is  totally  inde- 
e ;ndent  of  the  state.  This  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  was  a privilege  which  the  popish  ec- 
lesiastics,  admirable  judges  of  whatever  contributed 
i increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had 

irng  struggled  for,  and  had  at  last  obtained,  not  for 
ueir  church  only,  but  for  her  officers  as  individuals, 
heir  reforming  brethren,  however  much  they  differed 
i om  them  in  other  points,  heartily  concurred  with  them 
ii  this.  James,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  prerogative, 
as  alarmed  at  the  daring  encroachments  of  the  cler- 
? ; and,  to  prevent  the  revival  of  such  a dangerous 
•ime,  resolved  to  punish  Melvil,  one  of  the  ministers, 
ul  the  head  of  the  party,  for  some  seditious  doctrine 
2 had  uttered  in  a sermon  at  St  Andrews.  Melvil, 
piwever,  avoided  his  rage  by  flying  into  England. 

At  a parliament  held  on  the  22d  of  May  1584-,  the 
ng,  resolving  still  more  to  humble  the  church,  pro- 
i i ired  such  laws  to  be  passed  as  tended  totally  to  over- 
rn  its  constitution  and  discipline.  The  refusing  to 
knowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy-council ; the 
•etending  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  ci- 
1 courts,  were  declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  hold- 
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ing  of  assemblies,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  with 
out  the  king's  permission  or  appointment ; the  uttei 
ing,  either  privately  or  publicly,  in  sermons  or  decla 
mations,  any  false  and  scandalous  reports  against  th 
king,  his  ancestors  or  ministers,  were  pronounced  cap: 
tal  crimes. 

When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross 
Edinburgh,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr  Rcj 
bert  Pont,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert’s,  and  one  of  th 
lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested  against  them,  ba 
cause  they  had  been  passed  without  the  knowledf 
or  consent  of  the  church.  All  the  ministers  of  Edir| 
burgh  forsook  their  charges,  and  fled  into  England 
and  the  most  eminent  clergymen  throughout  tlj 
kingdom  imitated  their  example.  The  people  b$ 
wailed  the  loss  of  pastors  whom  they  esteemed ; an 
full  of  consternation  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  ope 
ly  expressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  the  king’s 
vourite,  and  began  to  suspect  the  king  himself  to  be 
enemy  to  the  reformed  religion.  But  James,  disr< 
garding  these  complaints,  enjoined  all  ministers,  rea 
ers,  and  professors  in  the  colleges,  within  forty  da; 
to  subscribe  a paper,  testifying  their  approbation 
the  laws  concerning  the  church  enacted  in  the  last  p; 
liament.  Many  of  these,  overawed  or  corrupted 
the  court,  yielded  obedience  to  the  mandate ; oth 
fled  the  kingdom,  and  the  judicatories  of  the  chun 
were  almost  entirely  suppressed. 

James,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  end 
vouring  to  subdue  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  ecclesi 
tics,  likewise  directed  his  attention  to  compose  t: 
personal  quarrels  and  family  feuds  among  the  nob; 
which  had  long  distracted  the  country.  After  ma 
preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited  the  contendii 
barons  to  a royal  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  H 
lyroodhouce,  and  their  obtained  their  promise  for  ev 
to  bury  their  dissentions  in  oblivion.  From  the“ 
he  conducted  them  in  procession  through  the  stri 
of  Edinburgh,  each  hand  in  hand  with  liis  new  m 
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! Vieml.  A collation  of  wines  and  sweetmeats  was  pre- 
pared at  the  public  cross,  and  there  they  drank  to  each 
pther  in  token  of  reciprocal  forgiveness  and  future 
riendship.  The  populace,  who  were  present  at  a 
;ransaction  so  unusual,  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
aopes  of  seeing  concord  and  tranquillity  established  in 
ivery  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  testified  their  satisfac- 
tion by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations. 

In  the  year  1588,  when  the  kingdom  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  people 
centered  into  a bond  for  the  maintenance  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  defence  of  the  king’s  person.  This  bond 
or  religious  confederacy,  which  is  known  in  history  by 
;1  he  name  of  the  Covenant,  was  renewed  at  different 
i imes  during  the  reign  of  James ; and  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  on  this  occasion,  ordered  three 
] mndred  men  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

In  December  1591,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had 
'he  merit  of  defeating  an  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
* yell's  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king.  That  nobleman 
nad  been  admitted  under  cloud  of  night  into  the  court 
> if  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  He  advanced  direct- 
ly to  the  royal  apartment ; but  happily,  before  he  en- 
frered,  the  alarm  was  taken,  and  the  doors  shut. 
While  he  attempted  to  force  open  some  of  them,  and 
to  set  fire  to  others,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had 
i ime  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  owing  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the 

I light,  and  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  fled.  Both- 
• veil  retired  to  the  north  ; and  the  king  having  unad- 
dsedly  given  a commission  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to 
pursue  him  with  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour  of* 
xecuting  that  commission,  gratified  his  private  re- 
lenge,  by  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  The  as- 
assination  of  a young  nobleman  of  such  promising 
irtues,  and  the  heir  of  the  Kegent  Murray,  the  dar- 
ng  of  the  people,  excited  universal  indignation.  The 
^habitants  of  Edinburgh  rose  in  a tumultuous  man- 
ner ; and  though  they  were  restrained,  by  the  care  of 
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the  magistrates,  from  any  act  of  violence,  they  threw 
aside  all  respect  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  anj 
openly  insulted  and  threatened  both.  James,  upor 
this,  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  cityj 
and  fixed  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Glasgow. 

Presbyterian  church  government,  for  the  support  o 
which,  in  the  subsequent  reigns,  Scotland  suffered  s 
much,  was  established  bya  solemn  act  of  the  legislature 
in  the  year  1592.  But  though  James  had  been  in 
duced  to  grant  this  boon  to  his  subjects,  mutual  dis» 
trust  prevailed  between  him  and  the  clergy,  which,  i) 
the  sequel,  led  to  consequences  nearly  fatal  to  the  su| 
premacy  of  the  Scottish  capital. 

In  1591  Both  well,  whose  restless  spirit  did  not  lon$ 
allow  him  to  be  at  peace,  appeared  suddenly  within  ^ 
mile  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horsq 
James  was  totally  unprovided  at  this  time  for  his  owj 
defence,  being  accompanied  only  with  a few  horsemei 
of  Lord  Home’s  train.  In  this  extremity  he  implored  th 
aid  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  Animated  by  thei 
ministers,  they  ran  cheerfully  to  arms,  and  advance 
with  the  king  at  their  head  against  Bothwell ; but  he 
notwithstanding  his  success  in  putting  to  flight  Lor 
Home,  who  had  rashly  charged  him  with  a far  inferio 
number  of  cavalry,  retired  to  Dalkeith,  without  darin 
to  attack  the  king,  and  his  followers,  discouraged  b 
this  retreat,  soon  after  abandoned  him. 

In  1596,  Edinburgh  was  distracted  by  a seriou 
commotion,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between  th 
clergy  and  the  king.  One  Black  a minister  had  bee 
banished  for  what  the  court-party  considered  as  sedi 
tious  doctrine.  The  ,clergy  espoused  his  cause  as  th 
common  cause  of  the  order  ; and  the  citizens  of  Eilir 
burgh  distinguished  themselves  in  support  of  the: 
ministers.  James,  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  this  insu 
on  his  government,  issued  a proclamation,  commam 
ing  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  to  leave  th 
town  within  six  hours.  A fictitious  letter  had  bee 
sent  to  the  ministers,  by  some  person  who  wished  < 
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stviden  the  breach  between  them  and  the  king-,  in- 
forming them  that  one  of  the  popish  lords  had  been 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  had  been 
i he  author  of  the  severe  proclamation  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh.  The  letter  came  to  their  hands, 
[ijust  as  one  of  their  number  was  going  to  mount  the 
•pulpit.  They  resolved  that  he  should  acquaint  the 
; people  of  their  danger  ; and  he  accordingly  painted  it 
; in  all  the  glowing  colours  which  men  naturally  em- 
j ploy  in  describing  any  dreadful  and  instant  calamity. 
lV/hen  the  sermon  was  over,  he  desired  the  nobles  and 

t;  gentlemen  to  assemble  in  the  Little  Church.  The 
' whole  multitude,  terrified  at  what  they  had  heard, 
ccrowded  thither;  they  promised  and  vowed  to  stand 
1 by  the  church ; and  they  drew  up  a petition  to  the 
Iking,  craving  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which 
t the  clergy  complained,  and  beseeching  him  to  remove 
. i s such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  known  to  be  enemies  of 
tthe  Protestant  religion.  Two  peers,  two  gentlemen, 
two  burgesses,  and  two  ministers,  were  appointed  to 
;present  it.  The  king  happened  to  be  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  tolbooth,  where  .he  Court  of  Session  was  then 
sitting.  The  manner  in  which  the  petition  was  pre- 
: sented,  as  well  as  its  contents,  offended  him.  He  gave 
a haughty  reply ; the  petitioners  insisted  with  warmth ; 
.and  a promiscuous  multitude  pressing  into  the  room, 

. James  retired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and 
< commanded  the  doors  to  be  shut  behind  him.  The 
i deputies  returned  to  the  multitude,  who  were  still  as- 
sembled, and  to  whom  a minister  had  been  reading, 
in  their  absence,  the  story  of  Human.  When  they  re- 
ported that  the  king  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  pe- 
tition, the  church  was  filled  in  a moment  with  noise, 

• threatenings,  execrations,  and  all  the  outrage  and  con- 
fusion of  a popular  tumult.  Some  called  for  then- 
arm  s ; some  to  bring  out  the  wicked  Haman;  others 
tfl*  cried,  “ The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  and, 
rushing  out  with  the  most  furious  impetuosity,  sur- 
rounded the  tolbooth,  threatening  the  king  himself. 
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and  demanding  some  of  his  counsellors,  whom  they; 
named,  that  they  might  tear  them  in  pieces.  The 
magistrates  of  the  city,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by; 
force,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  alarming  tumult ; the 
king  attempted  to  sooth  the  malecontents,  by  promis- 
ing to  receive  their  petition  when  presented  in  a regu-: 
lar  manner ; the  ministers,  sensible  of  their  own  rash- . 
ness  in  kindling  such  a flame,  seconded  both  ; and  the 
rage  of  the  populace,  subsiding  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
arisen,  they  all  dispersed,  and  the  king  returned  to  the* 
palace. 

As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  male- 
contents  assembled  in  order  to  prepare  their  petition i 
in  a regular  manner.  The  punishment  of  the  popish  j 
lords  ; the  removal  of  those  counsellors  who  wrere ; 
suspected  of  favouring  their  persons  or  opinions  ; and 
the  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  of  council,  subversive  of 
the  authority  of  the  church,  were  the  chief  of  their 
demands.  But  the  king’s  indignation  was  still  so 
high,  that  the  deputies  chosen  for  the  purpose  durst 
not  venture  that  night  to  present  their  requests.  Be- 
fore next  morning,  James,  with  all  his  attendants, 
withdrew  to  Linlithgow ; the  session  and  other  courts 
of  justice  were  required  to  leave  a city,  where  it  wras 
no  longer  consistent  either  with  their  safety  or  their 
dignity  to  remain ; and  the  noblemen  and  barons  were 
commanded  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  and  not  to 
reassemble  without  the  king’s  permission.  The  vigour 
with  which  the  king  acted  struck  a damp  upon  the 
spirits  of  his  adversaries.  The  citizens,  sensible  how 
much  they  would  suffer  by  his  absence,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  courts  of  justice,  repented  already  of 
their  conduct.  The  ministers  alone  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  contest ; they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  no- 
bles from  dispersing  they  inflamed  the  people  by  vio- 
lent invectives  against  the  king  ; they  laboured  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  to  an  association  for  their  mutual 
defence ; and,  conscious  what  lustre  the  junction  of 
some  of  the  greater  nobles  would  add  to  their  cause. 
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i. e ministers  of  Edinburgh  wrote  to  Lord  Hamilton 
induce  him  to  become  their  leader.  Lord  Hamilton, 
■stead  of  complying  with  their  desire,  carried  the  let- 
:r  directly  to  the  king,  whom  this  new  insult  irritat- 
11  to  such  a degree,  that  he  commanded  the  magi- 
rrates  of  the  city  instantly  to  seize  their  ministers,  as 
.anifest  incendiaries  and  encouragers  of  rebellion.  The 
magistrates,  in  order  to  regain  the  king’s  favour,  were 
r reparing  to  obey;  and  the  ministers,  who  saw  no 
c ope  of  safety,  fled  towards  England. 

As  the  clergy  had  hitherto  derived  their  chief  credit 
> id  strength  from  the  favour  and  zeal  of  the  citizens 
f?  Edinburgh,  James’s  first  care  was  to  humble  them. 

1 hough  the  magistrates  submitted  to  him  in  the  most 
iject  terms ; though  they  vindicated  themselves  and 
weir  fellow  citizens  from  the  most  distant  intention  of 
olating  the  royal  person  or  authority  ; neither  ac- 
rnowledgments  nor  intercessions  were  of  the  least 
v rail.  The  king  continued  inexorable  ; the  city  was 
t?clared  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  as  a corpora- 
< on,  and  to  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason, 
'he  capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  its  magi- 
rates,  deserted  by  its  ministers,  abandoned  by  the 
juris  of  justice,  and  proscribed  by  the  king,  remained 
a desolation  and  despair.  At  last,  in  compliance  with 
i ie  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  who  interposed  in  their  favour, 
i nd  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  his  nobles,  James  ab- 
o lived  the  citizens  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  but  at 
ae  same  time  he  stripped  them  of  their  most  important 
rivileges  ; they  were  neither  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
aagistrates,  nor  their  own  ministers ; many  new  bur- 
ens  were  imposed  on  them  ; and  a great  sum  of  mo- 
ey  was  exacted  by  way  of  a peace-offering. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  departure  of  James 
o take  possession  of  the  English  throne,  in  1603,  he 
^paired  to  the  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh  to 
ake  a formal  leave  of  his  northern  subjects.  After 
he  service  was  over,  the  king  rose  up,  and,  address- 
ng  himself  to  the  people,  made  many  professions  of 
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unalterable  regard  towards  them  ; promised  ffequen 
ly  to  visit  Scotland  ; and  assured  them,  that  his  Sco 
tish  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  necessary  absenci 
should  feel  that  he  was  their  native  prince,  no  le: 
than  when  he  resided  among  them.  His  words  wet 
often  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience,  wh< 
though  they  exulted  at  the  king’s  prosperity,  wet 
melted  into  tenderness  by  these  declarations. 

In  1609,  the  differences  between  the  king  and  th 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  seem  to  have  been  entirel 
buried  in  oblivion  ; as  in  that  year  he  conferred 
mark  of  his  favour  on  the  town,  by  allowing  the  pro 
vost  to  have  a sword  of  state  carried  before  him,  an< 
the  magistrates  to  wear  gowns  on  public  occasions 
In  1618,  James  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  city,  on  whicl 
occasion  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  pomj 
and  magnificence. 

A perfect  harmony  seems  to  have  subsisted  betweeij 
the  court  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  for  in  1627  that  princi 
presented  the  city  with  a new  sword  and  gown,  to  b4 
worn  by  the  provost  at  the  times  appointed  by  his  fa- 
ther  James  VI.  In  the  following  year  Charles  paid 
visit  to  this  metropolis,  and  was  received  by  the  citi 
zens  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  respect 
But  this  good  understanding  did  not  long  continue 
The  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  a fa- 
vourite object  with  Charles,  in  the  prosecution  o! 
which  began  those  troubles  which  so  long  desolatec 
the  country,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  death  of  tba 
unfortunate  monarchy  Edinburgh  was  at  this  timd 
appointed  the  seat  of  a diocese,  in  which  the  three 
Lothians  and  part  of  Berwickshire  were  included 
the  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh  was  also  ap 
pointed  the  cathedral,  and  a liturgy  having  been 
prepared,  was  appointed  to  be  read  there  on  the  23d 
of  July  1637.  On  that  occasion  a considerable  tumult 
happened  in  tho  cathedral ; the  officiating  priest  wasi 
interrupted  in  the  service  ; and  Dr  Lintlsay,  Bishop' 
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Edinburgh,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  of 
5.s  life. 

Presbyterianism  was  now  so  deeply  rooted  in  Scot- 
land, that  all  the  attempts  of  its  enemies  to  supplant 
•failed  of  success.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
firmed  at  these  innovations,  crowded  to  Edinburgh, 
concert  measures  for  the  common  defence  of  their 
:>hts.  The  privy-council,  in  order  to  stop  the  pro- 
7 ess  of  these  associations,  thought  proper  to  publish 
\ro  acts,  by  one  of  which  the  people  were  command- 
under  a severe  penalty,  to  leave  the  town  in  twen- 
-four  hours,  and  by  the  other  the  Court  of  Session 
is  removed  to  Linlithgow.  This  last  act  so  much 
r raged  the  populace,  that  Lord  Traquair  and  some  of 
it  e bishops  were  assaulted,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
ir  lives. 

' The  combinations  among  the  people  were,  however, 
ill  carried  on  ; the  solemn  league  and  covenant  made 
King  James’s  time  against  popery  was  renewed,  and 
iny  new  articles  added ; each  of  the  towns  in  Scot- 
id  had  a copy ; and  that  which  belonged  to  Edin- 

frgh,  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
:hives  of  the  city,  is  loaded  with  no  fewer  than  five 
i ausand  subscriptions. 

^Notwithstanding  these  differences  between  the  king 
d his  subjects  on  the  score  of  religion,  Charles,  when 
visited  Scotland  in  1611,  was  sumptuously  enter- 
• ned  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  This  entertain- 
-nt  cost  L.  12, 000  Scottish  money,  or  about  L.912 
erling. 

The  transactions  in  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
s engaged  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
tarles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  reign  of  Charles 
are  not  such  as  to  merit  very  particular  notice. 
(Charles  II.  on  his  accession,  had  assured  the  pres- 
tery  of  Edinburgh  of  his  determination  to  support 
; church  government  as  by  law  established.  He 
1 bound  himself  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve 
and  yet  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  parliament. 
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which  met  in  January  1661,  was  to  rescind  the  wlioj 
acts  passed  since  1633,  those  in  favour  of  presbyter 
being  among  the  number.  The  attempt  to  establis 
episcopacy  was  again  made,  and  attendance  on 
rites  was  enforced  by  high  pecuniary  penalties ; 
privy-council  assumed  the  power  of  banishing  to  tHIn 
West  Indies  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  ol  It 
noxious  ; half  the  clergy  of  Scotland  were  deposed  fb  to 
not  conforming  to  rites  which  their  conscience  disap  k 
proved  of ; and  enormous  fines  were  imposed  on  thoa  l 
who  were  accused  of  non-attendance  on  the  establish  $ 
cd  worship.  Irritated  by  those  manifold  oppression^  1} 
the  western  counties  rose  in  arms,  and  combination  b 
were  formed  over  all  the  country  to  resist  the  measure ||f 
of  the  court ; and  though  the  nobility  and  parliamen 
with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  bowed  the: 
heads  submissively  to  the  yoke,  yet  the  great  mass  (j 
the  people  showed  the  firmest  determination  to  suj 
port  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  A ruinous  c‘ 


vil  war  was  the  consequence ; and  proscriptions 
prisonment,  and  all  the  evils  attendant  on  intestir i 
commotion,  disgraced  the  annals  of  Charles’s  reign. 

In  1680,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  duchess,  t 
princess  Anne,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland,  we  t 
entertained  in  the  parliament  house  by  the  mag 
strates,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  L.  15. 000  Scots, 
this  time,  it  is  said,  the  plan  for  building  a bridf 
across  the  North  Loch  was  first  projected  by  the  Dul 
of  York. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William,  a serious  coram 
tion  was  excited  in  Edinburgh.  No  sooner  was 
known  that  he  was  landed  in  England,  than  the  Pre 
byterians  and  other  friends  to  the  revolution  crowdt 
to  the  capital  from  all  quarters ; and  the  adherents 


James  having  retired  from  the  city,  the  governmei 


fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  party, 
tumult  took  place  on  this  occasion ; the  drums  be: 
to  arms ; ami  the  rioters  proceeded  to  demolish 


chapel-royal  of  Ilolyroodhouse.  They  were  opposi 
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• a party  of  about  one  hundred  men,  who  were 
itioned  in  the  abbey,  and  who  adhered  to  the  in- 
rests of  James.  The  mob  pressing  forward,  were 
hed  upon  by  this  party.  About  twelve  were  killed, 
i,  cl  a considerable  number  wounded.  This  warm 
ud  unexpected  reception  made  them  instantly  re- 
: ;at ; but  they  soon  returned  with  a warrant  from 
: me  of  the  lords  of  the  privy-council.  They  were 
w headed  by  the  magistrates,  town-guard,  trained 
nds,  and  heralds  at  arms.  Wallace,  the  captain  of 
e party,  was  required  to  surrender ; and,  upon  his 
O fusal,  another  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  James’s 
r rty  were  defeated,  some  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
re  made  prisoners.  The  populace  then  proceeded 
demolish  the  royal  chapel,  which  they  despoiled  of 
ornaments,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
■ tholics  were  plundered.  The  Earl  of  Perth’s  cellars 
1 not  escape  their  fury ; and  the  wine  they  found  there 
ved  the  more  to  inflame  their  zeal  against  popery. 

A company  for  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  was 
ablished  in  Scotland,  and  favoured  with  an  act  of 
irliament,  in  1G95.  The  company  being  thus  form- 
, L.  400,000  Sterling  were  subscribed  by  gentle- 
.n,  natives  of  Scotland.  Six  ships  of  considerable 
.e  and  force,  laden  with  various  commodities,  sailed 
im  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  1696.  News  of  their  ar- 
al  and  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien  were 
:eived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  March  1699, 
d this  event  was  celebrated  by  the  most  extrava- 
nt  rejoicing.  But  the  English  were  jealous  that  this 
mpany  would  rival  their  trade,  and  King  William 
ed  all  his  influence  to  crush  it  both  at  home  and 
road.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Dutch  and  Spa- 
irds,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  themselves, 
on  suppressed  the  Scottish  colony.  Many  families 
;re  ruined  by  this  event,  and  the  nation  in  general 
;re  excited  to  a ferment,  which  had  nearly  termi* 
ted  in  very  dangerous  consequences. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  which  has 
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been  attended  with  so  many  benefits  to  Scotland,  o<| 
casioned  several  disturbances  in  Edinburgh.  Durini 
the  time  the  act  was  passing  in  the  Scottish  parlidj 
ment,  it  was  found  necessary,  so  unpopular  was  tH 
measure  at  the  time,  that,  besides  the  regular  guard! 
four  regiments  of  foot  should  be  introduced,  to  prd 
serve  the  peace  of  the  city.  On  this  occasion,  the  dia 
turbances  were  not  a little  heightened  by  the  disagree 
ment  of  the  two  members  of  parliament  for  the  cityj 
and,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained  at  that  tiiri 
by  the  court-party,  Sir  Patrick  Johnston  the  provos 
who  voted  for  the  union,  was  afterwards  obliged  fl 
leave  the  country. 

During  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1715,  the  city  a 
Edinburgh  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  houa 
of  Hanover,  and  proper  measures  were  taken  by  th 
magistrates  for  its  defence.  A committee  of  safety  wa 
appointed,  the  city-guard  increased,  and  four  hundrel 
men  were  raised  at  the  expence  of  the  town.  Th 
fortifications  were  repaired,  trenches  were  dug,  an 
the  sluice  of  the  North  Loch  was  shut  to  raise  th 
water,  Provisions  were  also  laid  in,  and  the  trainee 
bands  were  called  out,  one  hundred  of  whommounte 
guard  on  the  walls  every  night.  These  precautioi 
prevented  the  rebels  from  attempting  the  city.  The; 
however,  under  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  made  their 
selves  masters  of  Leith ; but,  fearing  an  attack  froi 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  on  his  march  from  Stirlin 
to  meet  them,  they  retreated  during  the  night.  The 
attempt  upon  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  likewise  failei 
The  rebels  had  induced  a serjeant  of  the  garrison  i 
place  their  scaling  ladders,  and  some  of  them  had  eve 
got  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls  before  any  alarm  w; 
given ; but  the  plot  jieing  discovered  by  the  serjeant 
wife,  her  husband  was  hanged  over  the  place  whei 
he  had  attempted  to  introduce  the  enemy.  The  e: 
pence  of  the  preparations  to  defend  the  capital  at  th 
time  amounted  to  about  L.  1700,  which  was  repaid  b 
government  in  the  year  1721. 
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The  loyalty  of  Edinburgh  was  still  farther  distin- 
vished  in  the  year  1725.  At  this  period,  when  dis- 
tances were  excited  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
nngdom,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  concern- 
the  excise-bill,  all  remained  quiet  in  Edinburgh  ; 
d so  remarkable  was  the  tranquillity  in  the  metro- 
i’.lis,  that  the  magistrates  afterwards  received  the 
anks  of  the  government  for  their  behaviour  on  this 
casion. 

: In  the  year  1736,  a singular  occurrence  happen- 
in  Edinburgh — the  execution  by  the  populace 
one  Porteous,  a captain  of  the  city  guard.  This 
rmsaction  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circum- 
nces  : — Two  smugglers  of  the  names  of  Wilson  and 
jbertson  had  been  convicted  of  robbing  the  col- 
tor  of  excise  at  Pitterfweem,  and,  although  the 
mey  was  recovered  to  a trifle,  they  were  both 
ndemned  to  suffer  death.  The  crime  was  looked 
on  as  trivial,  and  a general  murmur  prevailed 
jong  the  people,  which  was  much  heightened  by 
accident  which  happened.  It  had  been  customary, 
that  time,  for  persons  condemned  to  die  to  be  car- 
‘d  each  Sunday  to  the  church,  called  from  that  cir- 
i instance  the  Tolbooth  Church.  The  two  prisoners 
3t  mentioned  were  conducted  in  the  usual  way, 
arded  by  four  soldiers,  to  prevent  them  from  mak- 
their  escape ; but  having  once  got  thither  a little 
! fore  the  congregation  met,  Wilson  seized  one  of  the 
lards  in  each  hand,  and  the  other  in  his  teeth,  call- 
g out  to  his  companion  to  run  for  his  life,  which 
did,  and  effected  his  escape.  The  person  who  had 
us  saved  the  life  of  his  companion  without  regard  to 
? own,  became  an  object  of  general  commiseration  ; 
d in  the  morning  of  the  execution,  the  magistrates, 
■prehending,  from  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that 
attempt  might  be  made  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  fur- 
ihed  the  city-guard,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Tteou8,  with  ball-cartridges.  A detachment  of  the 
tig's  troops,  then  quartered  in  the  Cunongnte,  were 
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also  posted  in  the  Lawnmarket,  in  case  of  the  ordinary  r 
city-guard  being  deforced.  The  convict  was  accordingly 
hanged  at  the  usual  place  of  execution  in  the  Grass* 
market ; but  the  crowd,  at  the  close  of  it,  having  ex* 
pressed  their  feelings  by  pelting  the  executioner  an< 
guard  with  stones,  by  which  some  of  them  were  slight 
ly  wounded,  Captain  Porteous  unwarrantably  gave  or 
ders  to  his  men  to  fire,  and  urged  their  compliance  by  hi 
own  example.  About  twenty  were  killed  and  woundet 
For  this  fatal  stretch  of  power,  which  seemed  un 
called  for  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Porteon 
was  put  on  his  trial,  was  unanimously  brought  i 
guilty  of  murder  by  a respectable  jury  of  his  couni 
trymen,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  th 
8th  of  September  l?36.  At  that  time  the  kin 
was  absent  at  Hanover,  having  left  the  regency  in 
hands  of  the  queen.  The  case  of  the  unfortuna 
Porteous  having  been  represented  to  her  majesty,  sh 
was  pleased  to  grant  him  a respite  for  six  weeks ; bi 
such  was  the  inveteracy  of  the  people  against  hin} 
that  they  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  profit  by  th 
royal  clemency.  About  nine  o’clock  of  the  night  prt 
vious  to  the  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  his  ext 
cution,  therefore,  a number  of  people  quietly  assenc 
bled,  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  seized  and  disarme 
the  city- guard,  and  proceeded  to  burst  open  the  dod 
of  the  prison.  This  accomplished,  the  unfortunai 
Porteous  was  dragged  down  stairs  from  the  apar 
ment  where  he  was  confined,  and  hurried  along  tl 
streets  to  the  common  place  of  execution ; for,  wi 
a kind  of  retributive  justice,  it  was  conceived  propd 
to  execute  him  on  the  same  spot  where  the  people  ha 
been  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  soldiers  under  his  con 
maud.  The  magistrates,  upon  learning  what  was  g< 
ing  forward,  attempted  to  reach  the  prison,  but  four 
the  street  so  well  guarded,  and  were  met  by  such 
shower  of  stones,  that  they  judged  it  prudent  to  retir 
without  any  further  effort  for  the  prisoner’s  safet 
When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  gibbet  w 
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• ually  placed,  one  of  the  spectators  interceded  with 
ee  mob  to  give  him  time  to  pray ; but  was  answered 
them,  that  he  did  not  give  them  he  had  killed  time 
pray,  and  he  was  hung  up  on  a dyers  sign-post  with 
vveral  circumstances  of  cruelty.  As  they  had  not 
ought  a rope  along  with  them,  they  broke  open  a 
op  where  they  knew  they  were  to  be  had ; and,  hav- 
.g  taken  what  they  wanted,  left  the  money  for  it  on 
e table.  The  persons  concerned  then  retired,  with- 
it  committing  any  other  disorder,  about  twelve  o’- 
ock,  after  nailing  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspend- 
to  the  post.  And  so  paralysed  were  the  proper  au- 
orities  on  this  occasion,  that  his  body  was  allowed 
hang  till  seven  o’clock  next  morning,  without  any 
empt  to  discover  the  perpetrators,  or  to  rescue  the 
ifortunate  individual. 

Such  an  atrocious  insult  on  government  could 
) t fail  to  be  highly  resented.  A royal  proclamation 
is  accordingly  issued,  offering  a pardon  to  any  ac- 
mplice,  and  a reward  of  L.  200  to  any  person  who 
mid  discover  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  riot.  The 
oclamation  was  likewise  ordered  to  be  read  from 
ery  pulpit  in  Scotland,  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
i.onth  for  one  year ; but  so  divided  were  the  people 
their  opinions  about  this  affair,  that  many  of  the 
rargy  hesitated  exceedingly  about  complying  with  the 
; yal  mandate.  Those  who  refused  to  do  so  were  in 
imger  of  being  turned  out  of  their  livings;  while 
ose  who  complied  became  so  unpopular,  that  their 
■tuation  was  rendered  still  worse  than  the  others. 

All  the  efforts  of  government,  however,  were  insufr 
dent  to  produce  any  detection  of  the  authors  of  this 
.trage ; and  no  discovery  was  ever  made.  It  had 
»en  concerted  with  a secrecy,  and  carried  on  with  a 
udence,  not  common  in  popular  commotions.  Dis- 
pointed  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the  perpe- 
utors,  the  court  determined  to  punish  the  magi- 
7 rates,  and  the  city  at  large.  Alexander  Wilson,  who 
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was  provost  at  the  time,  was  committed  to  prisoq 
and  confined  three  weeks  before  he  was  admitted  t] 
bail ; after  which,  he  and  the  four  bailies,  with  thj 
lords  of  justiciary,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  Hous! 
of  Peers  ut  London.  On  their  arrival  there,  a debatj 
ensued,  whether  the  lords  should  attend  in  their  robe* 
or  not  ? — but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
attend  in  their  robes  at  the  bar.  This,  however,  waj 
refused  by  their  lordships,  who  insisted  that  the} 
should  be  examined  within  the  bar  ; upon  which  th< 
affair  of  their  examination  was  dropped  altogether.* 

A bill  at  last  passed  both  Houses,  by  which  it  wal 
enacted,  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  should  be  fine* 
in  the  sum  of  L.  2000  for  the  benefit  of  Porteous’s  wi 
dow,  (though  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  oj 
L.  1500  for  the  whole  ;)  and  the  provost  was  declare^ 
incapable  of  ever  serving  government  in  any  capacity 
whatever.  To  prevent  such  catastrophes  in  futurd 
the  town-council  also  enacted,  that,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  insurrection,  the  chief  officers  in  thj 


different  societies  and  incorporations  should  repair  t} 
the  council,  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  magistrate! 


for  the  quelling  of  the  tumult,  under  the  penalty  a 
L.  100  Scots  for  each  omission. 

In  the  year  1745,  upon  the  landing  of  the  Pretend* 
er’s  eldest  son  in  the  north-west  parts  of  Scotland,  th 
city  of  Edinburgh  was  much  alarmed.  On  this  occai 
sion,  the  town-council,  sincerely  attached  to  the  goj 
vernment,  used  all  their  efforts  to  put  the  capital  ij 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  The  city  walls  wer 
repaired,  a trench  dug  from  the  northern  side  of  th 
castle  to  the  North  Loch,  the  town’s  company  o 
guards  augmented,  and  arms  given  out  to  the  inhabit 


• The  circumstances  which  took  place  nt  Porteous’s  cxeal 
tion  have  furnished  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Guy  Manned 
ing  with  the  chief  facte  ia  the  tale  entitled  “ The  Heart  Q 
Mid-Lothian.” 
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!;  ts  of  Leith.  For  the  better  defence  of  the  city,  a 
.-^iraent  was  also  raised  of  one  thousand  men  ; and 
bscriptions  were  opened  for  volunteers,  in  the  lists 
which  many  of  the  chief  citizens  enrolled  them- 
ives.  These  were  supplied  with  arms  from  the  cas- 
; of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  news  were  received  that 
t e Pretender’s  army  had  crossed  the  Forth  above 
.irling,  and  was  advancing  into  the  southern  parts 
’ the  kingdom.  The  trained  bands  of  the  city  were 
^mediately  called  out,  and  ordered  to  mount  guard 
i the  Parliament  House;  the  volunteers,  consisting 
.'six  companies,  in  the  Exchequer  Chambers;  and 
L.e  Edinburgh  regiment  in  the  Justiciary  Hall.  Be- 
kldes  these,  there  were  three  volunteer  companies  of 
issenters  from  the  established  church,  the  town’s 
);  mpany  of  fuzileers,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
, d twenty  men,  and  about  two  hundred  men  from 
ke  country  parts,  who  volunteered  in  defence  of  the 
i pital.  The  money  in  the  public  banks  was  now 
i moved  to  the  castle  for  the  greater  security,  toge- 
aer  with  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  private  ci- 
5ens. 

On  the  15th,  advices  were  received  that  the  van  of 
ie  rebel  army  was  advanced  to  Linlithgow,  and  de- 
xhments  of  it  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh, 
pon  this,  all  the  forces  which  were  not  on  necessary 
uty  in  the  town,  together  with  a regiment  of  dra- 
oons  from  Leith,  marched  out  to  reinforce  Colonel 
iardiner’s  regiment  at  Corstorphine,  a village  about 
iree  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  When,  how- 
ler, the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  came  within 
ght,  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  marched  off  with 
ie  greatest  precipitation.  This  retreat  ofthemili- 
iry  threw  the  citizens  into  the  greatest  consternation. 

. meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  imme- 
iately  called,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be 
uken  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  at  which  it  was 
^solved,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  city. 
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commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  treat  with  th< 
Pretender,  and  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could 
In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  a letter  was  pro 
duced  in  council,  addressed  to  the  lord  provost  anc 
magistrates,  which  being  ordered  to  be  read,  it  begahj 
as  follows : “ Whereas  we  are  now  to  enter  the  be-j 
loved  metropolis  of  our  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.”— Here  the  reader  was  stopped,  and  asked  by 
whom  the  letter  was  signed.  Having  told  that  it  was 
superscribed  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  it  was  im-» 
mediately  refused  to  be  heard. 

All  thoughts  of  defending  the  town  being  now  lai 
aside,  the  volunteers  and  city  regiment  returned  their* 
arms  to  the  castle ; but  the  trained-bands  and  the  com- 
pany of  fuzileers  mounted  guard  the  following  night. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  for  the  cit$ 
met  with  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  at  Gray’s  Mill 
for  this  purpose ; but  what  was  concluded  at  this  meet- 
ing was  never  known.  However,  the  next  morning, 
about  four  o’clock,  a party  of  the  rebels  had  got  before 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  called  the  Netherbow  ; 
and  this  gate  being  opened,  at  this  time  of  danger,  to; 
let  out  a coach,  the  Highlanders  entered,  secured  the 
gates,  possessed  themselves  of  the  guard-house,  dis- 
armed the  guard,  and  seized  the  artillery,  arms,  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  the  city. 

General  Guest,  governor  of  the  castle,  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  the  rebels  having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city  than  he  displayed  the  flag,  and  fired  several 
cannon,  as  a warning  for  the  inhabitants  not  to  ap- 
proach the  Castle  Hill. 

The  party  of  the  Highlanders  which  had  entered 
the  city  in  the  morning,  having  secured  the  heralds, 
pursuivants,  &c.  repaired  about  noon  to  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  read  the  Pre- 
tender’s declaration  and  commission  of  regency  given 
to  his  son  ; and  a manifesto  was  published,  containing 
a general  pardon*for  all  treasons  committed  before  its 
publication,  and  ampl^  promises  to  secure  the  people 
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the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  full  en» 
y fment  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges, 
t On  the  17th  of  September,  the  main  body  of  the 
:_ghland  army  arrived  in  the  King’s  Park  at  Edin- 
rgh,  led  by  the  young  Pretender  in  a Highland 
4hess.  He  immediately  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the 
t>  artments  of  Holyroodhouse ; and,  on  the  18tli,  pub- 
hed  a proclamation,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
e city,  and  neighbouring  districts,  immediately  to 
ve  up  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  posses- 
m,  at  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  declaring 
ch  as  should  not  comply  with  this  order  rebels  to 
e government. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  an  order  was  sent  to 
dinburgh,  demanding,  on  pain  of  military  execution, 
ie  thousand  tents,  two  thousand  targets,  six  thou- 
:nd  pairs  of  shoes,  and  a proportionable  number  of 
. ater-can tines,  to  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  army 
!.  Tore  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  and  promising  to 
i ly  for  the  same  as  soon  as  the  present  troubles  were 
; wer.  There  being  no  room  for  hesitation  or  delay, 
i ie  inhabitants  ordered  these  articles  to  be  instantly 
e rrovided  ; and,  to  defray  the  expence,  laid  on  a tax  of 
( vo  shillings  and  sixpence  Sterling  in  the  pound,  on 
1 lands  and  tenements  within  the  liberties  of  the 
ty.  A proclamation  was  also  published  soon  after 
;<y  the  Pretender,  prohibiting  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
•om  pillaging  or  disturbing  any  of  the  houses  of  the 
itizens,  under  the  pain  of  being  tried  by  a court-mar- 
al,  and  punished  for  the  offence. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Highlanders 
larched  from  their  camp  at  Duddingstone  to  meet 
rieneral  Cope,  who  was  advancing  with  his  army  for 
hie  relief  of  Edinburgh.  General  Cope's  army  con-< 
y i sted  of  about  three  thousand  infantry  and  dragoons, 
veil  supported  by  artillery.  The  rebel  forces  were 
early  of  the  same  number;  but  consisted  of  undisci- 
plined, half-armed  Highlanders,  without  cavalry  or 
’ rtillery.  Both  armies  lay  on  their  arms  all  night  ; 
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and,  early  next  morning,  the  rebels  attacked  General 
Cope  near  Prestonpans,  a village  about  nine  milei 
from  the  metropolis,  and,  after  a short  engagement! 
entirely  defeated  the  king’s  army,  and  got  possessioi 
of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Next  day  the  Prei 
tender,  with  his  army,  returned  to  their  camp  at  Dud 
dingstone ; and  a message  was  immediately  sent  to  th 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  desiring  them  to  continui 
public  worship  as  usual,  but  without  mentioning 
names  wrhen  they  prayed  for  the  king  or  royal  family 
But  the  pastors  of  the  city  had  deserted  their  church 
es,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  personal  safety.  Onl; 
the  two  ministers  of  St  Cuthbert’s  Church  remained 
and  they,  notwithstanding  of  the  enemy’s  presence 
continued  to  pray  for  the  king  by  name,  and  exhortec 
their  people,  by  their  instructions  and  example,  t( 
stem  the  torrent  of  popery  and  of  arbitrary  power. 

From  the  time  of  the  Highlanders  taking  possessior 
of  Edinburgh,  they  had  as  yet  received  no  disturbance 
from  the  troops  garrisoned  in  the  castle.  But  on  thq 
25th  of  September,  the  garrison  being  alarmed  fro 
some  unknown  cause,  a number  of  cannon  were  dis 
charged  at  the  guard  which  the  rebels  had  placed  a 
the  West  port  or  gate  of  the  town.  This  act  of  hostility 
occasioned  the  Pretender  to  order  a guard  to  be  placed  a 
theWeigh-house,  (an  old  building  near  the  terminatioi 
of  the  street  which  leads  to  the  castle,  now  removed,' 
to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  city  and  garri 
son.  The  soldiers  posted  there  being  by  this  mean 
prevented  from  getting  a supply  of  provisions,  Gene-^ 
rgl  Guest,  the  governor,  acquainted  the  lord  provost 
by  letter,  that,  if  the  communication  were  not  quicklyl 
opened,  he  would,  by  his  artillery,  be  obliged  to  di9-{ 
lodge  the  rebels  from  their  posts  on  the  Castle  Hill. 
The  citizens,  to  prevent  the  destruction  that  would 
befal  the  city  by  this  measure,  sent  a deputation  to  the 
young  Pretender,  to  lay  before  him  the  general’s  let-* 
ter,  but  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  In  this  emer- 
gency they  applied  to  General  Guest  to  grant  them  a 
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L spite  from  hostilities,  till  they  should  endeavour 
' some  means  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  the 
3tle. 

The  communication  with  the  garrison  seems  to 
ve  been  opened  soon  after,  as  several  persons  who 
-re  carrying  in  provisions  were,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
rr,  fired  at  by  the  Highland  guard.  This  so  en- 
. md  the  military  in  the  fort,  that  they  fired  upon 
e guard,  and  several  houses  in  the  city  were  much 
maged,  and  some  people  wounded.  The  young 
•etender  now  determined  to  cutoff  all  communicaJ 
m between  the  castle  and  the  city ; and  for  this 
r.rpose  guards  were  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Cuth- 
rrt’s  and  in  Livingstone’s  Yards.  A sally  from  the 
sstle  being  made,  one  of  the  guard-houses  was  set  on 
\e,  a few  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  some  taken 
iisoners. 

These  unimportant  skirmishes,  however,  had  not  the 
lect  of  raising  the  blockade.  The  governor,  there-i 
e,  determined  to  proceed  to  further  extremities ; 
d,  on  the  4th  of  October,  gave  warning  to  the  inha- 
ttants  to  remove  from  the  northern  side  of  James’s 
>urt,  as  some  of  the  shot  might  happen  to  fall  in  that 
arter.  A cannonading  was  then  commenced  against 
e rebel  posts ; and  in  the  following  night  a party 
>m  the  castle  burnt  some  houses  on  the  eastern  side 
the  Castle  Hill,  where  the  rebels  used  to  shelter 
emselves.  This  scene  of  destruction  threw  the  citi— 
ns  into  the  greatest  alarm ; those  most  exposed  to 
e fire  of  the  castle  left  their  houses,  and  many  of 
e people  began  to  retire  from  the  city.  The  Pre- 
nder  raised  the  blockade  of  the  castle  on  the  5th 
October;  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  left 
linburgh  on  his  march  to  England.  On  the  next 
y he  was  followed  by  the  last  division  of  his 
“ |t  tie  army,  now  amounting  to  0000  men ; and  thus 
< e city  was  finally  relieved  from  its  apprehensions, 
r_*,  on  their  return  from  England,  the  Highlanders  re- 
peated in  a different  direction. 
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The  young  Pretender  besieged  Carlisle  in  the  begii 
ning  of  November,  which  city  in  three  days  surrd 
dered  to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  took  his  route  I 
Manchester,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  m 
and  penetrated  to  Derby.  Here  he  paused,  and 
finding  that  support  in  England  which  was  antici 
ed,  and  being  surrounded  by  hostile  armies,  it 
resolved,  in  a council  of  war,  to  retreat  immediately 
Scotland. 

Charles  accordingly  abandoned  Derby,  and  retir 
before  a superior  force,  and  through  a hostile  countr 
with  his  little  band  of  Highlanders,  in  a manner  whii 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  military  advisers.  I 
defeated  the  king’s  forces,  commanded  by  Genet} 
Hawley,  at  Falkirk,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  ca$ 
tie  of  Stirling ; but,  the  country  through  which  th 
passed  being  exhausted,  and  the  royal  army,  under  t 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  pursuit,  they  relinquisha 
the  attempt,  and  hastily  retired  to  the  north. 

The  battle  of  Culloden,  which  sunk  for  ever  tl 
hopes  of  the  Stuart  family,  was  fought  on  the  16th 
April  1746.  The  king’s  army,  infinitely  superior 
numbers  and  appointments,  gained  an  easy  victor 
which  they  sullied  by  their  subsequent  cruelties.  Tv 
thousand  of  the  rebels  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  aT 
the  northern  counties  were  delivered  up  to  all  tlj 
horrors  of  a conquered  country.  Their  unfortuna 
leader,  after  a series  of  surprising  escapes,  at  leng 
got  safe  to  the  continent ; and  many  of  his  frien< 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  attachment  to  his  cause  on  tl 
scaffold.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a littlene 
unworthy  of  the  cause  which  he  supported,  and  st 
more  unworthy  of  a great  general,  caused  fourteen 
the  rebel  standards  which  he  had  taken  to  be  burnt 
the  public  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  Pretender 
standard  was  carried  by  the  common  executioner, 
others  by  chimney-sweepers,  and  the  heralds,  in  almo 
burlesque  pomp,  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  con 
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i mders  to  wliom  they  had  belonged,  as  they  were 
rrown  into  the  fire. 

-Soon  after  matters  were  settled,  the  provost  of 
1 linburgh  was  brought  to  trial,  first  at  London,  and 
;?n  at  Edinburgh,  for  not  defending  the  city  against 
c?  rebels.  From  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
..11s  of  the  town  such  resistance  would  have  been 
availing ; and  the  retreat  of  the  regular  army  ex- 
lpated  the  chief  magistrate  from  any  share  of  blame 
this  occasion.  The  trial,  however,  at  the  time  ex- 
ed  considerable  interest ; and  in  the  course  of  it  a 
■cumstance  happened,  which  attracted  some  atten- 
n.  The  jury  on  the  trial  having  sat  two  days, 
listed  that  they  could  sit  no  longer,  and  prayed  for 
hort  respite.  As  the  urgency  of  the  case  was  ap- 
rrent,  and  both  parties  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
; measure,  the  court,  after  long  reasoning,  adjourn- 
till  the  day  following,  taking  the  jury  bound  under 
penalty  of  L.  500  each,  when  the  court  continued 
ting  two  days  longer,  and  the  jury  were  one  day  in- 
sed.  The  event  was,  that  the  provost  was  unani- 
msly  acquitted. 

/At  this  time  the  city  felt  a temporary  inconvenience 
im  the  election  of  their  magistrates  not  having  taken 
ce  at  the  usual  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
; rebels.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  apply  to 
majesty  for  a power  to  the  citizens  to  enable  them 
choose  their  magistrates  as  formerly.  This  was 
tdily  granted ; and  the  burgesses  accordingly  return- 
a new  set  of  magistrates,  all  of  whom  were  known 
ends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  new  coun- 
, on  their  entrance  into  office,  in  gratitude  for  the 
nal  services  done  to  the  country  by  the  Duke  of 
imbcrland,  presented  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
old  box,  with  a suitable  inscription, 
i This  transaction  was  the  last  which  happened  in 
inburgh  of  any  general  importance,  or  which  re- 
res  any  very  minute  detail.  Of  the  occurrences 
ich  have  happened  since  that  period,  the  improvc- 
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ments  in  the  city,  and  the  extension  of  its  boundarie 
form  a principal  and  striking  part.  * 

Several  tumults  of  inferior  importance  have,  hov 
ever,  at  times  agitated  the  city.  In  1740,  on  accoui 
of  a temporary  scarcity  of  provisions,  Bell’s  Mills,  ne 
Edinburgh,  were  attacked  by  the  populace,  and  afte 
wards  Leith  Mills.  On  that  occasion  the  militaij 
were  called  in  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peac 
and,  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  extremities,  fire 
upon  the  rioters,  of  whom  three  were  severely  wount 
ed. 

In  1742  another  tumult  took  place,  occasioned  t 
the  practice  of  raising  bodies  from  the  church-yari 
in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  anatomical  demonstre 
tions.  The  populace  beat  to  arms,  surrounded  tl 
houses  of  the  surgeons  who  were  suspected  of  bein 
concerned  in  this  practice;  and,  in  spite  of  the  effor 
of  the  magistrates,  demolished  the  house  of  the  bead 
at  St  Cuthbert’s. 

The  impressment  of  men  for  the  war,  which  w i 
then  commencing,  occasioned  a riot  in  1756,  whi 
was  speedily  checked  by  the  appearance  of  a mili 
force.  In  1760  a tumult  happened  in  the  theatre  o< 
casioned  by  the  performance  of  Garrick’s  “ High  Lij 
Below  Stairs.”  This  the  footmen,  who  at  that  tim 
were  permitted  to  attend  their  masters  to  the  pla] 
and  had  a gallery  allotted  for  their  accommodatior 
considered  as  an  intolerable  satire  on  their  order,  an 
resolved  to  interrupt  the  performance.  The  consd 
quence  of  this  resolution  was,  that  they  were  turn 
out  from  the  theatre  with  disgrace,  and  this  privile 
was  from  that  time  withdrawn. 

In  the  years  1763  and  1765,  the  tumults  on  accou: 
of  the  price  of  provisions  were  renewed,  and  many  t 
the  dealers  in  corn  and  meal  had  their  houses  broke 
open  and  their  shops  destroyed.  The  magistrates  weij 
under  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  military  to  que. 
the  disturbance ; but,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  a 
effectual  stop,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to  such  prej 
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.edings  in  future,  they  gave  security,  that  people  who 
ought  grain  or  provisions  into  the  market  should  be 
v cured  in  their  property.  In  1784,  a riot  on  the 
nme  account  happened,  and  the  distillery  at  Canon- 

Ii  ills  was  attacked,  on  a supposition  that  the  distillers 
hanced  the  price  of  meal  by  using  unmalted  grain. 
;ae  attack  was  repelled  by  the  servants  of  the  distil- 
*y  ; but  the  mob  were  not  dispersed  until  the  sheriff 
lied  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  castle  to  his  assist- 
c ce.  The  same  night  a party  set  out  for  Ford,  a 
: ace  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  Edinburgh,  where 
i ere  was  likewise  a large  distillery,  which,  as  they 
ret  with  no  opposition,  they  soon  destroyed.  One 
ian  was  killed  in  the  riot  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  fire  of 
servant  of  the  distillery,  and  several  of  the  rioters 
re  secured  and  afterwards  punished, 
iln  the  years  1778  and  1779,  two  very  alarming  dis- 
rrbances  happened,  which  threatened  a great  deal  of 
ooodshed,  though  happily  they  were  terminated  with- 
t any.  The  first  was  a mutiny  of  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
rth’s  Highland  regiment,  which  was  at  this  time 
bartered  in  the  castle.  Their  services  being  required 
India,  it  was  intended  to  send  them  thither  without 
uisulting  their  inclinations;  but  when  the  soldiers 
i derstood  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  they  did  not 
t ;m  inclined  to  yield  obedience.  Certain  arrears  were 
the  same  time  due  to  them ; and  these  circumstan- 
5 3 occasioned  their  concerting  measures  for  their  com- 
on  safety,  which  at  last  terminated  in  mutiny.  One 
orning,  as  the  regiment  was  at  drill  in  Leith  Links, 
clamour  arose  among  the  ranks  on  the  subject  of 
eir  going  abroad,  and  the  payment  of  their  arrears, 
an  instant,  as  perhaps  had  been  before  concerted, 
te  whole  battalion  shouldered  their  arms,  set  off  at  a 
i ick  march,  and  took  possession  of  the  hill  in  the 
i ighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  called  Arthur’s  Seat,  on 
te  summit  of  which  they  fixed  their  quarters.  Their 
1 mmanders  endeavoured  to  win  them  with  promises  ; 

’ it  to  these  they  paid  no  regard,  knowing  how  for- 
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mer  ones  had  been  broken.  Threats  were  next  us^fc 
but  these  they  disregarded,  because,  in  their  situati 
foot  soldiers  would  not  dare  to  attack  them,  and  cav 
ry  could  not  approach  them  on  this  elevated  grou 
It  was  represented  to  them,  that  the  castle  would  i 
upon  and  dislodge  them  ; but  they  knew  that  this 
tempt  would  be  also  vain,  for  they  might  retire 
hind  the  hills  out  of  its  reach.  An  accommodat 
was  at  last,  as  the  only  resource,  proposed  to  the 
The  late  Lords  Dunmore  and  Macdonald,  on  wh 
honour  the  Highlanders  could  depend,  were  depu 
to  enter  into  a negotiation  with  the  mutineers,  wh 
was  happily  successful,  and  matters  were  finally  s 
tied.  They  then  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
soon  after  embarked  on  foreign  service. 

The  other  disturbance  alluded  to  happened  on 
count  of  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  agai 
the  Papists.  The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  the  riot^ 
London  in  1780.  On  the  2d  of  February  1779 
mob  assembled  in  the  evening,  burnt  one  Pop 
chapel,  and  plundered  another.  Next  day  they 
newed  their  depredations,  destroying  and  carrying 
the  books,  furniture,  &c.  of  several  Catholic  prie 
and  others  of  that  persuasion.  The  riot  continued 
that  day,  though  the  assistance  of  the  military  i 
called  in  to  preserve  the  peace ; but  force  was  not 
sorted  to,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  city  was  aftj 
wards  obliged  to  make  good  the  damages  sustained 
the  Catholics  on  this  occasion,  which  was  estimate' 
L.  1500. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  a mutiny,  which  enc 
in  a very  disagreeable  manner,  happened  at  Leith, 
sea-port  town  of  Edinburgh.  A party  of  about 
Highland  recruits,  on  account  of  some  misreprese 
tion  as  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  refused 
embark.  Two  hundred  of  the  South  Fencibles,  tl 
quartered  in  the  castle,  accompanied  by  proper  offici 
were  immediately  ordered  to  Leith,  to  enforce  ~ 
dience,  or  make  the  refractory  party  prisoners. 
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.ghlanders  resisted ; a good  many  shots  were  fired 
both  parties ; but  the  Highlanders  were  at  last  ob- 
ed  to  submit,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to  the 
,tle  of  Edinburgh.  About  twelve  of  the  mutineers 
rre  killed  in  this  affair ; and  of  the  fencibles  a cap- 
m and  two  privates  fell.  Several  were  wounded  on 
: th  sides. 

The  well-known  Paul  Jones,  in  this  year,  made  his 
pearance  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  some  armed 
ssels;  but  departed  without  attempting  any  thing 
ainst  the  harbour  or  shipping.  The  alarm  ex- 
ed,  however,  occasioned  a small  fortification  to  be 
;erwards  erected,  a little  to  the  westward  of  the  town 
i Leith,  which  now  serves  as  a station  for  artillery. 
The  revolutionary  and  equalizing  principles  inspired 
the  French  Revolution  occasioned  in  Edinburgh, 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  several  dis- 
rrbances,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  trial  and  condem- 
ttion  of  some  designing  individuals,  who  at  that  time 
rsayed,  with  too  much  success,  the  popular  opinions. 
i it  ideal  notions  of  liberty  have  long  since  given  way 
| that  real  freedom,  of  which  the  British  Constitu- 
ipin  is  the  guardian  ; and  in  the  late  protracted  war- 
re,  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  their 
: il  in  behalf  of  the  laws  handed  down  to  them  by 
t eir  ancestors,  have  been  gallantly  demonstrated,  by 
e voluntary  arming  of  all  ranks  for  their  preserva- 
) in. 

During  the  war,  the  partial  failure  of  a crop  occa- 
aned  several  tumults  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of 
ie  high  price  of  provisions ; but  these  disturbances 
ere  speedily  checked,  and  the  timely  importation  of 
•reijp  grain  removed  all  apprehensions  of  absolute 
arcity. 

The  murder  of  one  Begbie,  a porter  to  the  British 
iinen  Company  Bank,  on  the  13th  November  1806, 
most  in  open  day,  within  a few  paces  of  a sentinel, 
id  adjoining  a crc  rvded  street,  by  a single  blow  of  a 
life,  and  robbing  him  of  the  bank  notes  which  he 
n 2 
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carried,  created  a considerable  sensation  in  Edinburg! 
*The  greater  part  of  the  money  was  afterwards  fount 
but  no  trace  of  the  murderer  was  ever  discovered. 

Previous  to  this,  street  murder  had  been  a crime  a 
most  unknown  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  31st  of  Decemb< 
1811,  however,  a band  of  young  men,  most  of  them  ur 
der  majority,  but  in  numbers  sufficient  to  set  the  regi 
lar  guard  of  the  city  at  defiance,  having  armed  then 
selves  with  bludgeons,  made  their  appearance  upon  tl 
streets  crowded  with  people  on  visits  to  their  friend 
as  was  usual  at  this  season,  about  eleven  o’clock,  an 
proceeded  to  knock  down  and  rob  every  person  of  decei 
appearance  they  met  with.  Their  numbers  prevent! 
resistance  from  those  whom  they  attacked  ; the  regul 
police  of  the  city  was  insufficient  to  stop  the  mischie: 
and  the  gang  kept  possession  of  the  streets  till  two  o’cloij 
next  morning.  One  watchman  was  killed,  a considerab 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  robbed,  and  many 
them  dangerously  hurt.  The  activity  of  the  police  so< 
traced  out  the  leaders  of  this  outrage.  Several  of  tl 
rioters  were  seized  on  the  spot,  and  the  principal  rin 
leaders  were  soon  after  taken  into  custody.  Fo 
were  tried  and  convicted  ; and  three  of  these  were  ex 
cuted  on  a temporary  gibbet,  erected  on  the  middle 
the  High  Street,  on  the  22d  of  April  1812.  None 
them  were  above  eighteen  years  of  age. 


king’s  VISIT  TO  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh,  so  long  the  capital  of  an  independej 
kingdom,  from  the  period  of  James  VI.’s  accession  I 
the  English  throne  had  ceased  to  be  a royal  residency 
and,  from  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  andtl 
consequent  dissolution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  b 
came  little  better  than  a provincial  town.  The  last 
the  Stuart  line  in  the  person  of  the  young  Pretend 
in  1745,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746,  we 
the  only  individuals  of  royal  birth  who,  for  a long  p 
' 1 
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d,  had  been  seen  in  the  Scottish  capital ; and  it 
s,  therefore,  a circumstance  looked  forward  to  with 
sure  and  considerable  anxiety,  when  it  was  known 
it  his  present  Majesty  had  determined  to  visit  the 
igdom  of  his  ancestors.  In  July  1822,  it  was  fully 
^ own  that  this  was  to  take  place  immediately  upon 
e rising  of  Parliament  ; and  the  proper  authorities, 
cordingly,  took  measures,  such  as  the  short  time  al- 
.ved,  for  preparing  every  thing  for  his  Majesty’s  re- 
ption.  The  apartments  in  Holyroodhouse  .were 
’aned,  repaired,  and  fitted  up  with  becoming  ele- 
r. nee ; triumphal  arches  were  erected  at  Leith,  where  it 
■is  supposed  he  would  land ; a new  carriage  way  was 
rrmed  from  the  great  road  over  the  Calton  Hill  to  the 
ont  of  the  palace ; the  road  through  the  Park  was 
Kiened ; the  Weigh  House,  which,  but  for  this  cir- 
rmstance,  might  have  encumbered  the  street  for 
ime  years  longer,  was  removed  as  if  by  magic;  a 
i ad  was  formed  from  the  Chain  Pier  at  Trinity  on  the 
apposition  the  King  might  land  there:  and,  for  a 
onth  previous  to  the  actual  event,  all  was  bustle  and 
: tivity  to  a degree  never  before  witnessed  in  Edin- 
aargh.  Some  of  the  royal  carriages  and  plate  having 
■so  arrived,  and  it  being  understood  that  his  Majesty 
a is  to  sail  without  delay,  crowds  of  people,  and  equi- 
uges  of  every  description,  poured  in  daily ; and  win- 
dows  were  hired  at  extravagant  rates  which  command- 
! 1 a view  of  the  processions,  the  order  of  which  had 
2en  already  published  in  an  official  paper. 

At  last  his  Majesty  embarked  on  board  the  Royal 
'acht  at  Greenwich  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  August ; 
id  on  Wednesday  following  the  Royal  fleet  anchored 
1 1 Leith  Roads.  The  day, however,  being  unfavourable, 
was  announced  that  his  Majesty  would  not  land  till 
ext  morning.  On  Thursday,  accordingly,  at  an  early 
our,  all  was  bustle  and  preparation.  Almost  the  whole 
? the  road  to  Leith  was  scaffolded  on  each  side  to  wit- 
ess  the  procession  ; and  benches  were  also  erected 
le  whole  length  of  the  pier  to  see  the  royal  landing. 
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At  twelve  o’clock,  a gun  from  the  yacht  announce 
that  his  Majesty  had  embarked  in  his  barge  ; and  tl 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord  Chi 
Baron,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord  Chief  Con 
missioner,  and  other  official  personages,  with  tli 
Magistrates  of  Leith,  were  waiting  his  Majesty’s  a: 
rival  at  the  end  of  a platform  covered  with  scarli 
cloth. 

During  the  progress  of  the  barge  up  the  harbou: 
the  immense  multitude  on  the  pier,  the  shore,  tlj 
scaffolding  and  windows,  loudly  and  enthusiastical. 
cheered  his  Majesty,  who  repeatedly  bowed  to  tl 
spectators.  His  Majesty  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boi 
till  it  reached  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  when  t 
stood  up,  and  continued  standing  till  the  barge  react 
ed  the  landing-place.  He  was  received  by  the  Dui 
of  Dorset,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  ( 
Cathcart,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Sir  William  Eliott,  an 
Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  the  Magistrates  of  Leith,  an 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  all  of  whom  h 
shook  cordially  by  the  hand.  His  Majesty  then  pre 
ceeded  to  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  beautifi 
bays,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace  ; and  aftd 
being  seated,  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Mai 
quis  of  Winchester,  it  drove  off  at  a slow  pace,  guarde 
by  the  Boyal  Company  of  Archers,  commanded  b 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  a detachment  of  the  Scoj 
Greys. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  this  splendid  Prc 
cession : — 


Trumpets  of  Yeomanry. 

Squadron  of  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry. 

Body  of  Breadalbane  Highlanders. ' 

Band. 

Squadron  of  Scots  Greys. 

Marisohal  Trumpets. 

Deputy-Lieutenants,  in  the  county  uniform,  mounted. 
Two  Pipers. 

General  Graham  Stirling  and  Tail. 

Barons  of  Exchequer. 

Lord  Clerk  Register. 

Lords  of  Justiciary  and  Session,  in  carriages. 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Lord-Lieutenant,  mounted. 
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City  Officers. 

Lord  Provost,  in  a carriage  and  six. 

Magistrates  and  Council,  in  carriages. 

Two  Heralds,  mounted. 

Three  Trumpeters  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Squadron  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry. 

Two  Highland  Pipers. 

Captain  Campbell,  and  Tail  of  Breadalbane. 

Squadron  Scots  Greys. 

Two  Highland  Pipers. 

Colonel  Stewart  of  Garth,  and  Celtic  Club. 

Sir  Evan  Maegregor  mounted,  and  Tail  of  Macgregor. 

Two  Equerries  on  horseback. 

Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Knight  Marischal,  on  a black  horse, 
richly  caparisoned. 

Pages  and  Grooms. 

Sheriff  mounted. 

Sheriff  officers. 

Glengarry  mounted,  and  Grooms. 

Young  Glengarry  and  two  supporters — Tail. 

Four  Herald  Trumpeters. 

White  Rod,  mounted,  and  Equerries. 

Lord  Lyon  Depute,  mounted,  and  Grooms. 

Earl  of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  in  a Lancer  uniform, 
mounted. 

Two  Heralds  mounted. 

Squadron  Scots  Greys. 

Royal  Carriage  and  six. 

Ten  Royal  Footmen,  two  and  two. 

Sixteen  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  two  and  two. 

Archers.  THE  KING.  Archers. 

Sir  Thom 'S  Bradford  and  Staff. 

Squadron  of  Greys. 

Three  Clans  of  Highlanders,  and  Banners. 

Two  Squadrons  of  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry. 

Grenadiers  of  the  77th  Regiment. 

Two  Squadrons  of  the  Third  Dragoon  Guards. 

Baud  and  Greys. 

The  cavalcade  now  proceeded  by  Bernard  Street  and 
onstitution  Street  to  Leith  Walk,  and  about  one 
clock  approached  the  barrier,  near  Picardy  Place, 
here  the  Lord  Provost,  accompanied  by  the  Magi- 
rates,  presented  his  Majesty  with  the  silver  keys  of 
iie  city,  amidst  the  applauses  of  thousands;  for  every 
ouse  and  every  part  of  the  streets  was  crowded  with 
)iectators. 

The  procession  passed  along  York  Place,  turned  up  by 
: t Andrew’s  Square,  and  then  moved  along  Prince’sStreet 
) > the  Regent  Bridge,  Waterloo  Place.  On  entering  this 
[ olendid  street  his  Majesty  seemed  particularly  struck 
nth  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  Calton  Hill, 
hich  now  rose  before  him  terraced  with  human  be- 
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ings.  A little  before  two  o’clock  his  Majesty  reacl 
the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  his  arrival  at  which 
announced  by  salutes  fired  from  the  Castle,  and  fr 
guns  placed  on  Salisbury  Crags  and  the  Calton  Hil 
After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Ma 
strates  and  other  authorities,  his  Majesty  soon  af 
drove  off  in  his  private  carriage  to  Dalkeith  Hou 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  his  residen 
Fire-works  were  exhibited  at  Charlotte  Square  in  t 


evening;  and  the  night  following  there  was  a gene: 


A 


illumination 

On  the  17  th  of  August,  his  Majesty  held  a levee  at  t 
Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  on  the  20th,  a drawin 
room,  both  of  which  were  most  numerously  attendt 
The  number  of  equipages  of  all  descriptions  display 
on  these  occasions  was  immense,  and  beyond  wh 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  2S 
the  King  went  in  procession  from  Holyroodhouse 
the  Castle  ; on  the  23d,  he  reviewed  about  3000 
valry  on  Portobello  Sands  ; and  same  evening  atten 
ed  a ball  given  by  the  Peers  of  Scotland  in  the 
sembly  Rooms.  On  the  24th,  a splendid  banquet  w 
given  to  his  Majesty  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Parli 
ment  House ; and  on  the  25th,  he  attended  Divi^ 
service  in  the  High  Church.  A ball  given  by  the  C 
ledonian  Hunt  on  the  26th  was  attended  by  his  M 
jesty;  on  the  27th,  he  visited  the  Theatre;  and 
the  29th,  after  a visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
Majesty  embarked  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht  at  Po 
Edgar,  near  Hopetoun  House,  and  arrived  safely 
London  on  the  1st  of  September. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  the  limi 
of  this  work  permit,  to  give  even  a slight  detail 
what  passed  during  his  Majesty’s  visit,  or  of  the  e 
thusiastic  manner  with  which  lie  was  received.  Tl 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people  on  the  streets — tl 
clans  in  their  different  costumes — the  number  of  equ 


pages, 

Edinb 


and  the  general  expression  of  gaiety  wdiic 


dinburgh  then  presented,  will  not  soon  be  forgottc 
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he  present  generation.  An  Equestrian  Statue  of 
rlfing  is  intended  to  perpetuate  the  event. 


he  improvements  of  Edinburgh  began  in  the  year 
1.  At  this  time  the  city  occupied  the  same  space  of 
and  which  it  had  done  for  centuries  before.  But 
e that  period  a new  city  has  arisen;  the  town 
been  enlarged  to  more  than  thrice  its  former  ex- 
and  farther  enlargements  are  still  in  contempla- 
, which  will  go  far  to, render  Edinburgh,  in  point 
xternal  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty,  the  first 
in  Europe. 

he  public  attention  was  first  called  to  the  state  of 
city  in  September  1751,  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
1 wall  of  a building,  six  stories  high,  having  fallen 
n,  by  which  one  person  was  killed.  This  occa- 
ed  a general  survey  to  be  made,  the  result  of  which 
,,  that  many  houses  were  found  insufficient,  and 
ce  ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  It  was  now  that  the 
i of  occupying  the  place  of  these  old  houses  in  the 
kicipal  streets  by  public  buildings  was  first  conceived  ; 

1 a scheme  for  this  purpose  was  laid  before  the  Con- 
ttion  of  Royal  Burghs  which  met  on  8th  July  1752. 
t ‘ representatives  of  the  burghs  approved  of  the  de- 
l as  a national  one,  and  subscription  papers  were 
eered  to  be  lodged  with  the  magistrates  of  the  coun- 
■owns.  The  public  building  first  projected  was  to 
• tain  a hall  for  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs — a 
incil  Chamber  for  the  Magistrates — a Robing-room 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — a Library  for  the 
ulty  of  Advocates — a Hall  for  the  Society  of  Writers 
he  Signet,  and  other  apartments  for  the  registers  of 
die  writings.  For  carrying  the  improvements  into 
rcution,  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Magi- 
tes,  Lords  of  Session,  Barons  of  Exchequer,  Fa- 
y of  Advocates,  and  Writers  to  the  Signet,  who,  im- 
ving  on  the  former  plan,  resolved  to  commence  the 
jeeted  improvements  by  the  erection  of  an  Exchange 
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on  the  site  of  the  ruinous  buildings  on  the  north  s 
of  the  High  Street.  Accommodation  for  the  com 
registers,  and  advocates*  library,  was  to  occupy  f 
place  of  the  ruinous  houses  in  the  Parliament  Squai 
and  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  an  act  for  the  purp 
of  extending  the  royalty,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  pov 
of  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  city,  over  ■ 
grounds  to  the  north,  the  expence  to  be  defrayed  bj 
national  contribution. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
accordingly  laid,  on  the  15th  of  September  1753, 
that  patriotic  magistrate  George  Drummond,  Esq.,  a 
the  building  was  commenced  on  the  13th  of  June 
the  following  year. 

The  next  object  to  which  the  magistrates  of  Edi 
burgh  and  the  trustees  appointed  by  Parliament  : 
the  improvement  of  the  city  turned  their  attentii 
was  the  erection  of  a bridge  over  the  North  Loch, 
communicate  with  the  fields  in  that  direction,  oi 
which  they  proposed  to  have  the  royalty  of  the  city  e 
tended.  A draught  of  a bill  was  accordingly  prep: 
ed  in  1759  for  this  purpose,  but  which  was  not^at  tl 
time  brought  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  threate 
ed  opposition  of  certain  landholders  of  the  coun 
The  scheme,  however,  was  not  on  this  account  reli 
quished;  and  the  trustees  having  made  over  to  t 
magistrates  a balance  of  L.  3000,  which  remained 
their  hands  after  the  erection  of  the  Exchange,  th 
proceeded  in  1763  to  drain  the  North  Loch,  and  r 
move  the  mud,  preparatory  to  the  intended  erectio 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  North  Bridge  was  lc 
by  the  same  public  spirited  individual  who  presid 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Exchange,  on  the  21st  of  0 
tober  1763,  although  the  building  was  not  begi 
for  two  years  afterwards,  and,  from  some  unaccour 
able  error  in  the  construction,  was  not  rendered  pa: 
able  till  the  year  1772. 

Though  repulsed  in  tlicir  first  endeavours  to  pr 
cure  an  extension  of  the  royalty,  the  magistrates  d 
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I : relinquish  the  attempt ; and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
I r.aty  having  dropped  their  opposition,  an  act  was 
!-.;e<l  in  1767  extending  the  royalty  over  the  fields  to 
i north.  Competition  plans  were  at  the  same  time 
i ertised  for,  and  every  measure  taken  to  secure  the 
1 : formity  of  the  buildings  in  the  new  town  which 
i projected. 

f ,mong  the  plans  in  consequence  given  in,  that  of 
, James  Craig,  architect,  was  approved  of  and  final  - 
i adopted.  The  New  Town  was  immediately  com- 
I aced,  and  the  building  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that, 

I, . 1778,  St  Andrew’s  Square  and  the  streets  connect- 
; with  it  were  nearly  completed.  The  dimensions  of 
t ; square  are  510  by  520  feet,  and  it  was  the  first  of 
tt  denomination  of  any  extent  laid  out  in  Edin- 

rgh- 

’he  plan  of  1767,  terminating  on  the  north  by 
ceen  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Prince’s  Street,  has 
rn  long  since  completed.  The  buildings  of  Char- 
ge Square  were  designed  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Robert  Adam ; and  the  house  now  occupied  as 
Excise  Office,  its  eastern  termination,  was  built 
m a design  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 

I The  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  magistrates 
1 their  New  Town  feuars,  which  took  place  about 
5 i time,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  speculation  in  an- 
er  direction.  Twenty-six  acres  of  ground  to  the 
th,  which  the  city  might  have  purchased  for  L.  1200, 
r re  bought  by  a private  individual,  and  laid  out  for 
erection  of  new  buildings.  George’s  Square  was 
ordingly  begun  in  1766,  and  in  twelve  years  three 
es  of  it  were  completed.  The  dimensions  of  this 
; .are  are  670  by  500  feet,  the  ground  sloping  gently 
t :he  south. 

IfVhe  erection  of  the  buildings  in  this  quarter  soon 
kgested  the  necessity  of  a proper  communication 
II' ween  them  and  the  Old  Town  ; and  in  1775  a pro- 
jlal  was  made  for  erecting  a bridge  over  the  Cow- 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  erected  over  the 
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valley  to  the  north.  But  this  project  being  violei 
opposed  by  the  corporations  and  others,  the  plan 
at  this  time  abandoned. 

At  last,  however,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  pas! 
which  included  this  improvement.  The  founda 
stone  of  the  South  Bridge  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  . 
gust  1785,  and  it  was  opened  for  carriages  in  Ms 
1788.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  act  of  Par 
ment  contained  a clause  empowering  the  Magistn 
to  throw  an  arch  over  the  Low  Calton,  and  to  fori 
road  along  the  Calton  Hill  grounds,  nearly  in  the  ] 
of  the  present  Regent  Bridge  and  road.  A plan  of  a 
improvement  was  engraved  by  Mr  Kirkwood  at  I 
time. 

The  Earthen  Mound  was  commenced  in  1783,  £ 
while  it  furnished  a ready  communication  with 
buildings  erecting  to  the  westward  of  the  North  Brid 
it  served,  at  the  same  time,  as  a central  place  of  de 
sit  for  the  earth  dug  from  their  foundations. 

The  Register  Office,  a building  intended  for  the  p 
servation  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  ^ 
founded  on  the  17th  of  June  1774,  but  not  finisl 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  next  great  public  undertaking  was  the  erecti 
of  the  University.  The  buildings  of  the  old  colh 
having  become  very  inconvenient,  and  nowise  suita 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  or  the  number  of  si 
dents  who  attended  this  seminary,  the  erection  of 
edifice,  on  a more  extended  scale,  on  their  site,  h 
been  proposed  as  early  as  1768.  But  nothing  v 
done  in  the  matter  till,  in  the  year  1785,  the  subj< 
being  again  brought  before  the  public,  the  magistra 
set  on  foot  a subscription  for  erecting  a new  structu} 
and,  considerable  sums  being  obtained,  the  fbundati 
stone  of  the  new  college  was  laid  on  the  16th  Novel 
her  1789.  This  undertaking,  which  eventually  tur 
ed  out  to  be  on  a scale  beyond  the  means  possessed  : 
carrying  it  into  execution,  stood  for  many  years  u 
finished ; till,  in  1815,  on  the  report  of  a committ< 
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f House  of  Commons  granted  L.  10,000  for  its  colli- 
sion, and  recommended  the  same  sum  to  be  given 
I : mally  for  seven  years.  The  commissioners  for  ma- 
I rging  this  grant  having  met  on  the  4th  December 
.6,  to  receive  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
that  by  Mr  W.  H.  Playfair  was  adopted.  By 
• s plan  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as  design- 
by  Mr  Adam,  is  still  to  be  retained,  but  the  internal 
I angements  are  to  be  followed  out  according  to  the 
| ;ign  prepared  by  that  ingenious  architect. 

I The  improvement  of  the  buildings  for  the  supreme 
irts  was  the  next  of  the  suggested  improvements 
ich  was  undertaken.  A plan  for  these  improve- 
nts  was  accordingly  made  out  by  Mr  Robert  Reid, 
1 hitect,  and  the  alterations  on  the  old  Parliament 
muse  began  by  the  erection  of  a court  room  and  apart- 
nnts  for  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  and  an  open  arcade 
(■front  of  the  old  building.  This  plan  also  included  the 
tction  of  an  additional  court  room  for  the  Second 
v/ision  of  the  Court, — a library  room  for  the  Advo- 
tes  and  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,— and  a 
uunty  Hall,  all  of  which  are  now  erected. 
ki  new  Prison,  from  a design  by  the  same  architect, 
s ; founded  a little  to  the  westward  of  the  Parliament 
ii  use,  and  in  the  lane  called  Forrester’s  Wynd,  on 
8th  September  1808  ; but  the  situation  was  after- 
r rds  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  a smaller  building, 
the  temporary  confinement  of  criminals  only  was 
cted.  In  1814,  after  various  suggestions  about  the 
ce  most  proper  for  an  erection  of  this  nature,  the 
[ton  Hill  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eligible  in 
ny  respects ; and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
that  year,  appointing  commissioners  for  that  and 
if  er  proposed  improvements. 

I The  most  important  of  these  improvements  was  the 
cction  of  a Bridge,  over  the  low  lane  and  ground 
i ich  divided  Prince’s  Street  from  the  Calton  Hill, 

I I carrying  a road  along  the  brow  of  that  picturesque 
inence  which  should  join  the  Great  London  Road  in 
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a less  circuitous  and  more  level  line  than  the  on< 
merly  in  use.  By  this  means,  not  only  was  tl: 
cess  to  the  hill,  on  which  two  public  buildings  we 
ready  erected,  rendered  easy,  but  an  entrance  to  thj 
procured  of  unequalled  grandeur.  The  public  spi 
the  then  chief  magistrate,  Sir  John  Maijoribanks,  pi 
fully  aided  the  views  of  the  citizens,  in  procurin' 
act  to  be  passed  which  sanctioned  these  improven 
The  act  for  the  erection  of  a jail,  which  had  been 
ed  in  1808,  was,  on  the  petition  of  the  magis 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  that  act,  referrec 
committee  in  1814;  a new  and  amended  one 
cured  ; and  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Regent  B 
and  New  Jail  were  laid  in  the  following  year. 

The  survey  of  the  road  was  made  under  the  t 
tion  of  Mr  Stevenson,  civil  engineer ; and  on  th 
December  1815,  a full  meeting  of  the  parliame 
commissioners  for  executing  this  splendid  access  t 
city  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  oi 
comparative  merits  of  three  plans  and  elevation 
the  projected  bridge  and  adjacent  buildings,  pre 
under  their  direction  by  three  eminent  architects! 
these  designs,  that  of  Mr  Archibald  Elliot  of  Lo 
was  finally  adopted.  In  the  Herculean  task  of 
ting  through  the  hill,  the  expence  of  gunpo 
alone  for  blasting  cost  upwards  of  L.  1000  Ster 
and  more  than  100,000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
removed,  to  bring  the  road  to  a proper  level.  Oi 
south,  the  road  requiring  a strong  retaining  wall,  i 
built  of  the  stones  quarried  out  in  making  this  con 
nication,  and  a bridge  of  one  arch  was  erected  a 
Abbeyhill,  across  the  Eastern  road  to  Leith. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Regent  Bridge 
named  in  honour  of  the  Prince  Regent)  was 
on  the  19th  September  1815;  the  building  was 
gun  in  August  1816,  and  completed  in  March  1 
The  New  Prison  stands  at  its  eastern  termination 
on  the  opposite  side  a handsome  Hall  for  the  mee 
of  the  Incorporated  Trades  of  Cal  ton  has  been  ere 
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the  south  side  of  this  bridge  are  the  Stamp  Office 
1 1 Post  Office,  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Arms,  and 
.mediately  opposite  this  last  is  a very  handsome  and 
;e  ensive  building,  named  ths  Waterloo  Tavern  and 
tel.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  Calton  bury- 
, ; ; ground,  which  the  new  line  of  road  intersected, 

, uired  to  be  cut  through  to  a considerable  depth, 
1 the  bodies  removed;  but  the  bank  is  faced  up 
a very  elegant  manner,  and  of  corresponding  archi- 
ture  to  the  buildings  and  to  the  bridge. 

In  the  act  of  Parliament  which  sanctioned  these  im- 
ovements  was  a clause  authorizing  the  magistrates 
r remove  a narrow  lane  on  the  west  side  of  the  North 
; idge,  opposite  to  Prince’s  Street,  and  known  by  the 
i me  of  St  Ann’s  Street,  and  to  bring  forward  thebuild- 
:-s  in  connection  with  the  bridge.  The  houses  of 
Ann's  Street  were  accordingly  pulled  down,  and  the 
rv  building  considerably  advanced,  when  it  was  dis- 
•tered  that  this  erection  would  injure  the  view  of  the 
leister  Office,  and  totally  destroy  that  from  Prince’s 
teet,  which  commanded  a prospect  of  the  road  and 
"v  buildings  on  the  Calton  Hill.  A meeting  of  the 
; abi tan ts  was  accordingly  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
a ing  measures  to  stop  the  further  erection  of  this  line 
: buildings,  on  the  2d  December  1817.  The  result 
i this  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended,  was 
tubscription  to  enable  the  feuars  of  Prince’s  Street,  to 
ose  property  the  erection  in  question  was  extreme- 
hurtful,  to  try  the  question  before  the  Supreme 
urt.  Various  measures  were  accordingly  taken  with 
s view,  and  after  some  inefficacious  procedure,  and 
: buildings  being  finished,  the  magistrates  consent- 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  they  should  be  re- 
cced to  one  storey  in  height  above  the  bridge.  This 
-angemenl,  which  necessarily  included  the  purchase 
•n  great  part  of  the  property,  put  a stop  to  all  further 
Atcedure  in  the  business ; and  the  funds  of  the  as- 
iiation  having  been  already  spent  in  the  law  pro- 
dings,  the  buildings  of  course  remain  as  originally 
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erected.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  desirable 
the  fine  view  of  Prince’s  Street,  from  the  new 
should  have  been  preserved ; but  it  is  not  vers 
dent  that  any  thing  else  than  the  removal  of  the  ’\ 
houses  to  the  south  of  Prince’s  Street,  including  I 
Street,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and  layini 
ground  out  in  gardens,  would  materially  improvt 
quarter  of  the  city. 

Previous  to  the  idea  being  taken  up  of  erect 
bridge  over  the  Low  Calton,  it  was  in  contemp 
to  carry  a road  round  the  north  base  of  the  hill,  •« 
should  join  the  London  road  near  Jock’s  Lodge, 
a mile  from  the  city ; and  several  plans  were  mac 
by  eminent  architects  for  laying  out  the  ground; 
streets  and  squares  along  the  intended  road,  and  b 
ing  on  the  Calton  Hill.  This  scheme,  though  a 
ferable  and  more  direct  line  has  been  made  ove 
hill,  is  now  carrying  into  effect.  A large  cresce 
to  be  built  fronting  the  hill,  from  which  three 
streets  are  to  diverge ; public  buildings  are  propos 
the  termination  of  these  streets ; and  the  base  o 
hill  is  (as  suggested,  it  is  believed,  by  the  late 
AVilliam  Stark,  architect)  to  be  planted  with 
Above  these  buildings,  and  rising  among  the  i 
a row  of  handsome  houses  overlook  the  building; 
low,  and  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surro 
ing  country.  This  terrace  is  to  sweep  round  the 
by  an  easy  curve,  into  a long  line  of  houses,  v 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  along  the  road  on  the  opf 
side  of  the  hill,  the  space  between  the  road  an< 
houses  to  be  converted  into  gardens.  The  gr 
along  the  road  to  Leith  is  laid  out  in  the  plan 
the  same  attention  to  general  effect,  into  hand 
streets  and  squares ; and  in  addition  to  these  impi 
ments,  it  is  proposed  to  widen  what  is  called  the! 
ern  road  to  Leith,  and  to  plant  rows  of  trees  alon 
whole  length.  But  the  nature  of  these  tmprovem 
which  may  take  years  to  finish,  will  be  best 
from  the  map  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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l new  road  leading  from  Hanover  Street  has  also 
:n  formed  to  connect  the  grounds  on  the  north  of 
: Water  of  Leith  with  the  extended  buildings  of 
: New  Town,  at  the  termination  of  which  several 
it  streets  have  been  erected.  A bridge  over  the  mill- 
d has  been  built,  to  facilitate  this  communication, 
previous  road  to  these  streets  being  by  the  village 
Canonmills. 

Near  the  villageof  Stockbridge,  now  joined  to  the  city 
continuous  buildings,  many  new  streets  have  also 
en  built ; the  chief  of  which,  and  one  of  the  most 
lendid  in  Edinburgh,  is  denominated  the  Royal 
: reus  ; and  farther  to  the  north-west,  on  the  line 
the  road  to  the  Queensferry,  the  ground  is  laid 
t for  the  erection  of  houses  which  may  combine  the 
'vantages  of  town  and  country.  The  grounds  also  of 
e Earl  of  Moray,  to  the  west  and  north  of  Charlotte 
i uare,  have  been  laid  out  for  building,  according  to 
{plan  of  Mr  Gillespie,  architect. 

Among  the  improvements  connected  with  Edin- 
irgh,  that  of  a Canal  between  this  city  and  Glas- 
>w  requires  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  idea  of 
water  communication  between  these  two  cities  had 
>;ng  been  entertained,  and  various  lines  were  survey- 
l for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  desirable  measure 
tto  effect,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1793.  These  sur- 
p?ys  were  in  1795  submitted  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
ty  to  the  late  Mr  Rennie  of  London  for  his  opinion  ; 
nd  that  eminent  engineer,  conceiving  all  of  them  to  be 
lore  or  less  objectionable,  suggested  a new  line,  which 
e ascertained  the  practicability  of  executing  on  one 
ivel,  from  Burntsfield  Links,  Edinburgh,  to  Hill- 
• ead,  within  two  miles  of  Glasgow.  An  unfortunate 
ollision  of  separate  interests,  however,  and  the  cir- 
umstances  of  the  country,  prevented  any  thing  fur- 
her  being  done  with  regard  to  its  completion  at  this 
iime. 

In  the  year  1813,  several  proprietors  of  the  Forth 
nd  Clyde  Canal  set  on  foot  a subscription  for  a colla- 
eral  cut  from  that  canal  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on 
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a line  surveyed  by  Mr  Hugh  Baird,  civil  engine* 
This  line  having  been  examined  by  Mr  Thomas  Te 
ford,  he,  in  1815,  made  such  a report  on  the  subje< 
as  to  induce  the  subscribers  to  bring  in  a bill  to  Ps 
liament  in  the  same  year,  for  carrying  it  into  effe< 
This  bill  being  opposed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edii 
burgh,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  of  less  general  ut 
lity  to  the  city  than  the  line  recommended  by  IV: 
Rennie,  was  lost. 

Mr  Rennie  was  now  again  consulted,  and  the  can 
recommended  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  magistrate 
as  being  the  one  most  likely  to  be  generally  useful,  wi 
to  have  its  eastern  termination  at  the  wet  docks  < 
Leith ; and  instead  of  carrying  it  forward,  as  originall 
proposed,  to  Hillhead,  near  Glasgow,  he  suggested 
junction  with  the  Monkland  Canal,  near  Drumpellie 
The  estimated  expence  of  this  Canal  was  L.  470,000 
but  leaving  the  extension  to  Leith  to  be  done  at  sora 
future  time,  the  expence  would  be  L.  330,000.  Th 
expence  of  theUnionCanalwasestimatedatL.  250,001 
and  the  revenue  was  calculated  to  afford  no  less  tha 
twenty  per  cent,  on  that  capital. 

Among  the  proposed  lines  for  a canal  between  Edin 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  that  of  Mr  Robert  Stevensoi 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  line  surveyed  by  thi 
eminent  engineer,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  ii 
1814,  proposed  to  carry  the  canal  upon  one  level,  iron 
a basin  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Bridge,  Edin 
burgh,  to  Port  Dundas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o 
Glasgow. 

This  canal  was  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  th 
valley  which  separates  the  New  from  the  Old  Town 
under  the  central  arch  of  the  North  Bridge;  and  wa 
proposed  to  join  the  harbour  of  Leith,  opposite  to  th< 
entrance  of  the  new  docks.  Another  line,  a little  dif- 
ferent, suggested  by  Mr  Stevenson,  was  proposed  U 
set  off  from  the  west  end  of  Maitland  Street,  and  tc 
lock  down  by  Canonmiils  to  the  wet  docks,  having  i 
wharf  at  Canonmiils.  The  number  of  locks  requir- 
ed from  the  North  Bridge  to  Leith  harbour  was  four- 
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|;i ; and  the  total  expence  of  the  canal  was  estimat- 
at  L.  492,000,  including  a tunnel  of  three  miles 
cough  the  high  lands  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
ixburn  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pardovan,  and  the 
Uage  to  Leith.  The  cost  of  this  line  is  very  little 
,‘erent  from  that  of  Mr  Rennie ; and  there  can  be  no 
: ibt,  that,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  these  gen- 
nen,  had  not  the  expence  so  materially  exceeded  the 
. .ion  track,  the  more  extensive  plan  would  have  prov- 
ultimately  the  most  advantageous  to  the  public. 
ik  meeting,  called  by  public  advertisement,  of  those 
ltlemen  who  were  disposed  to  promote  a canal  on 
; line  proposed  by  Rennie,  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
t the  26th  of  July  1815,  and  various  resolutions  re- 
i ding  this  measure  were  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
it  t after  various  communications  between  the  sup- 
rters  of  the  different  lines,  and  a second  report  by 
r ' Telford,  civil  engineer,  in  1817,  it  was  finally  a- 
? -ed  to  adopt  that  proposed  by  Mr  Baird,  and  an  act 
Parliament  was  accordingly  procured  in  June  of 
i it  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Me  other  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  com- 
ttteeof  management  superintended  the  commence- 
: nt  of  the  work  at  the  west  end  of  Gilmore  Street, 
the  3d  of  March  1818. 

.This  canal,  which  is  five  feet  deep,  and  at  the  sur- 
’>:e  40  feet  wide,  contracting  to  22  feet  at  the  bot- 
tu,  begins  at  the  Lothian  Road,  on  the  west  of  Edin- 
.rgh,  and,  crossing  the  Water  of  Leith  at  Slateford, 
sses  the  villages  of  Ratho,  Broxburn,  and  Winch- 
irgh,  and  the  towns  of  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  and 
ns  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Lock  No.  16,  near 
e village  of  Camelon,  after  a course  of  31£  miles, 
me  three  principal  aqueducts  are,  one  over  the  Water 

I Leith,  at  Slateford,  of  eight  arches,  605  feet  long, 
d 60  feet  high  ; another  of  five  arches  over  the  Al- 
tond  at  Cliftonhall,  410  feet  long,  and  75  feet  high  ; 
d the  third  of  twelve  arches  of  50  feet  span,  over 
e river  Avon,  two  miles  west  from  Linlithgow,  835 
it  long,  and  98  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the 
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river.  These  are  lined  with  a cast  iron  trough  insti 
of  puddle.  About  30  miles  from  Edinburgh,  as  the  lj 
passes  Falkirk,  there  is  a tunnel  through  Prospect  H 
nearly  half  a mile  in  length.  There  are  eleven  lo< 
in  all  on  this  canal,  close  together,  about  a ir 
west  of  Falkirk;  and  to  Glasgow,  from  the  point  ofjui  is 
tion,  there  are  four  locks  more,  on  the  Forth  and  Cl)  L 
Canal ; but  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a branch  from 
Union  up  to  the  summit  level  of  the  other  canal, 
which  four  of  the  Union  locks  and  the  four  of  the  Foe 
and  Clyde  will  be  saved  to  vessels  going  directly  frc 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  leaving  only  seven  locks  on  tl 
passage.  The  estimate  for  the  U nion  Canal  wasL.240,5( 
which  has  been  raised  in  shares  of  L.  50  each.  In  ot 
year  after  its  commencement  14  miles  of  the  31^  we 
nearly  excavated ; and  the  whole  was  finished,  inclu 
ing  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  Lothian  Road,  and  t 
canal  opened  for  trade  and  passage- boats,  in  May  18 
The  site  chosen  for  the  terminating  basin,  which  is  nar 
ed  Port  Hopetoun,  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  b 
ing  close  by  the  great  leading  thoroughfares ; and  sin 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  streets  and  squares  have 
pidly  risen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  basin.  It  h 
been  found,  on  survey,  that  it  may  be  continued  on  t 
same  level  through  East  Lothian,  by  Dalkeith,  Ha 
dington,  &c.  A lockage  of  250  feet  would  carry 
down  to  Leith.  One  great  object  of  this  work  was  to  f 
cilitate  the  conveyance  of  coals  to  the  city  from  tl 
coal-fields  near  Falkirk ; and  it  has  had  the  effect 
diminishing  the  price  of  this  necessary  article  ful 
one-third.  The  conveyance  of  manure  from  the  cit 
at  an  easy  rate,  to  the  lands  on  its  banks,  must  also  1 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  farmers,  and  the  sail 
conveyance  of  the  farm  produce  to  the  market  is  n< 
less  so.  A survey  has  also  been  made  for  the  purpos 
of  laying  down  rail- ways  from  the  great  coal-works 
the  south,  which  will  ensure  a plentiful  supply  of  th 
indispensable  article. ' 

Resides  these  leading  improvements  on  the  city  an 
ts  approaches,  others  of  considerable  importance  hav 
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ime  time  been  carrying  on.  St  George's  Church, 
rlotte  Square,  was  finished  in  1814 ; a neat  chapel 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  was 
|:t  in  1813;  two  elegant  Gothic!  places  of  wor- 
, for  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  were 
ecrated  in  1818  ; a new  Merchant  Maiden  Hos- 
l was  finished  in  1818;  a Lunatic  Asylum  was 
ided  in  1808 ; the  new  Observatory  was  found- 
I n 1818;  Lord  Melville’s  Monument  was  finish- 
n 1822;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  National 
lumen t laid  in  the  same  year, 
ast  as  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
aburgh  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
le  city  has  been  extended  within  that  period,  there 
reason  to  think  that  its  improvement  and  extension 
; : yet  nearly  reached  their  maximum.  It  has  been 
d,  on  undoubted  authority,  that,  during  the  year 
l !,  buildings  were  either  in  progress  or  finished 
i in  the  bounds  of  police,  the  cost  of  which,  on  a mo- 
de computation,  could  not  be  less  than  L. 480, 000  ; 

during  the  present  season,  it  is  not  feared  that 
bbuilding  will  go  on.  This  vast  sum  is  independent 
1 le  annual  ground  rent  of  the  areas  on  which  the 
; ;es  are  erected,  here  denominated  Jews,  which  vary 
)i  2s.  6d.  to  21s.  per  foot,  for  the  street  front  of 
house.  For  the  last  three  years,  the  gross  rental  of 
;es  within  the  bounds  of  Police  has,  in  each  year, 
;ased  L. 10,000  Sterling.  This  is  a most  infalliblein- 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  March 
year,  Heriot’s  Hospital  alone  has  feued  building 
ind  to  the  extent  of  L.600  per  annum. 
owards  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  when,  from  the 
' re  of  the  crop  and  other  circumstances,  so  many 
•le  were  in  want  of  employment,  large  sums  were 
d in  Edinburgh,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  em- 
for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  poor.  But  the  mo- 
ithus  raised,  in  place  of  being  doled  out  in  charities 
te  idle  or  the  worthless,  was  employed,  with  much 
•ment,  under  the  superintendence  of  a respectable 
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committee,  in  setting  all  those  who  were  out  of  e 
ployment,  and  able  for  labour,  to  assist  in  works 
public  utility.  The  fine  walks  round  the  Calton  H 
■ — the  levelling  and  improvements  of  JBurntsfield  Lin 
— and  other  useful  undertakings,  were  in  this 
chiefly  executed. 

The  Old  Town  has  likewise  been  much  improij 
by  the  final  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  range  of  < 
houses  which  encumbered  the  middle  of  theHigh  Strd 
The  old  Tolbooth  and  Creech’s  Land,  the  two  extrer} 
ties  of  this  range,  and  the  last  of  these  buildings,  w 
removed  in  1817  ; and  the  Weigh  House  in  1822. 
this  part  of  the  city,  too,  a very  material  improvem<J 
has  taken  place  by  the  laying  of  pavement  for  foi 
passengers  along  the  narrow  lanes  and  streets.  T* 
undertaking  was  carried  into  effect,  while  Mr  Rob 
Johnston,  as  Dean  of  Guild,  had  the  superintende 
of  this  department  of  city  business;  and  to  the  sa: 
respectable  magistrate  the  community  is  indebt 
among  many  other  useful  undertakings  which  h. 
been  benefited  by  his  active  exertions,  for  the  impro 
ment  of  the  Meadows,  the  walks  of  which  were  for: 
anew  under  his  inspection. 


The  progress  of  Edinburgh  in  literature  and  seieqi 
has  kept  pace  with  its  external  improvements.  Ah  : 
count  of  that  progress  will  be  found  in  another  p 
of  this  volume.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  p 
sent  century,  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  I 
view  in  1803, — the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Soc 
ty  in  1808, — the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
1809, — the  Astronomical  Institution  in  1812, — an  * 
nual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  1819, — and  the  co 
mencement  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  have  oper 
up  new  objects  to  Scottish  industry  and  genius ; a 
since  that  period,  in  addition  to  the  great  charita 
establishments  formerly  in  existence,  numerous  soc 
ties  have  been  formed  by  the  benevolent  for  amelior 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  for  affording  : 
lief  to  almost  every  species  of  wretchedness. 
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Idinburgh  is  situated  in  55°  57  north  latitude,  and 
\°  1-1'  west  longitude  from  London.  It  stands  in 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  about 
miles  south  from  the  estuary  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
7he  situation  of  the  city  is  elevated,  and  it  may  be 

I,  without  much  impropriety,  to  stand  on  three  hills, 
-ese  run  in  a direction  from  east  to  west ; and  the  cen- 

hill,  upon  which  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city 
■ ids,  is  terminated  on  the  west  by  an  inaccessible 
{,  on  which  is  placed  the  Castle. 

Idinburgh  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the 
tthward,  where  the  ground  declines  gently  to  the 
uh  of  Forth,  by  lofty  hills.  Arthur’s  Seat,  Salis- 
;.y  Crags,  and  the  Calton  Hill,  bound  it  on  the 
the  Hills  of  Braid,  and  the  extensive  ridge  of  the 
;:tland  Hills,  rise  on  the  south;  and  the  beautiful 
nence  of  Corstorphine  Hill  rears  its  summit  on  the 

I I.  These  hills  form  a magnificent  amphitheatre,  in 
ch  upon  elevated,  though  on  ground  of  less  alti- 

te,  stands  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

t he  old  part  of  the  city,  as  already  mentioned, 
ids  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  three  eminences  on 
ch  the  city  is  built ; the  New  Town  occupies  an 
'ated  plain  on  the  north  ; and  the  southern  district 
ituated  on  a rising  ground  in  the  opposite  direction, 
e hill  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  placed  is  separated 
n the  other  districts  by  two  valleys,  one  of  which, 
the  northern  side,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a lake, 
the  course,  however,  of  the  improvement  andexten- 
,i  of  the  city,  that  lake  has  been  drained,  and  streets 
! bridges  afford  a ready  communication  between 
rry  part  of  the  capital. 

.'he  Old  Town  has  often  attracted  notice  from  the 
uliarity  of  its  situation.  The  principal  street,  which 
• upies  the  flat  surface  of  the  central  hill,  extends 
r rly  in  a straight  line  from  the  Castle,  on  the  west- 
extremity,  to  the  Palace  of  Ilolyroodhouse  on  the 
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east.  This  street,  not  improperly  named  the  Hig. 
Street,  measures  in  length,  from  the  Castle  gate  to  tlx 
Palace  gate,  about  5570  feet,  and  is  about  90  feet  i 
breadth.  The  upper  part  of  this  street  is  elevate 
about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  drained  moraq 
on  the  north  side  called  the  North  Loch,  and,  on  ac 
count  of  the  ground  which  it  occupies  gently  declir 
ing  to  the  east,  is  about  180  feet  above  the  Palace  < 
Holyroodhouse.  The  height  of  the  houses  in  th 
quarter  has  always  rendered  it  an  interesting  object 
strangers  visiting  Edinburgh;  and,  perhaps,  the  Hi 
Street  of  this  city  is  not  equalled  in  grandeur  by  a: 
street  in  Europe. 

Parallel  to  the  High  Street,  in  the  valley  on  t 
south,  runs  a street  called  the  Cowgate,  from  10 
20  feet  in  breadth.  The  buildings  in  this  strei 
though  lofty,  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  the  Hi 
Street.  The  valley  on  the  north,  except  a part  of 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  joins  the  Calton  Hill,  is  part- 
laid  out  as  a garden. 

From  the  High  Street  descend,  in  regular  rows,  n 
merous  narrow  lanes,  here  called  Closes,  on  both  sid 
of  the  hill.  Many  of  these  lanes,  from  the  abru 
descent  of  the  ground,  are  extremely  steep,  and  di 
cult  of  passage ; and  this  inconvenience  is  not  mu 
remedied  by  their  width,  which  is  rarely  more  th 
six  feet.  Those  of  larger  extent,  and  which  admit 
a carriage,  are  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Wyn 
to  distinguish  them  from  Closes,  or  those  which  o 
admit  of  foot-passengers. 

The  High  Street  has  at  different  times  received 
rious  denominations.  It  was  anciently  called  Marl 
Street,  from  the  public  markets  of  the  city  being  h 
on  it.  At  present  it  receives  various  appellatioi 
That  part  of  it  which  is  situated  next  the  Cast! 
called  the  Castle  Hill;  farther  down  it  receives 
name  of  the  Lawn-market,  from  this  division  of  it 
ing  the  place  where  that  kind  of  merchandise 
sold.  Below  this  it  assumes  the  name  of  Luck 
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;ths ; nd  a little  farther  on,  where  the  street  is 
^est,  takes  the  name  of  the  High  Street.  The  re- 
nder of  the  street,  down  to  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
ilhouse,  takes  the  name  of  Canongate,  from  its  for- 
ly  being  the  property  of  the  canons  regular  of  the 
tey  church  of  Holyroodhouse. 

'he  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  Old  Town  is  the 
i tie,  which  is  separated  from  the  buildings  of  the 
by  a vacant  space  of  about  350  feet  in  length,  and 
in  breadth.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  space  be- 
the  buildings  of  the  city.  The  principal  reservoir 
supplying  Edinburgh  with  water  stands  on  the  top 
: he  north  side  of  this  street,  and,  from  its  elevated 
jjmtion,  enables  the  water  to  rise  through  pipes  to 
i upper  floors  of  most  of  the  houses, 
t a small  distance,  eastward,  a narrow  lane  winds 
|hn  the  steep  hill  to  the  south,  and  terminates  in  a 
t ious  street  or  square  of  an  oblong  form,  called  the 
r ssmarket.  The  lane  receives  the  name  of  the  West 
, either  from  the  direction  which  it  assumes,  be- 
cof  the  figure  of  a bow,  or  more  probably  from  an 
ted  gate  in  the  town  wall  which  formerly  crossed 
r:f|i  - the  middle ; bow,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  being 
word  generally  used  for  an  arch.  In  the  Grass- 

t<et  the  city  markets  for  the  sale  of  corns,  and  also 
torses  and  black-cattle,  are  generally  held. 

:yond  the  Grassmarket,  a narrow  street  extends  to 
( westward  called  Portsburgh,  or  West  Port,  from 
)f  the  gate*  or  ports  of  the  city  having  formerly 
ided  it  on  its  western  extremity  ; and  beyond  this 
i|  town  is  terminated  in  this  quarter,  by  rows  of 
es  along  the  roads  which  diverge  from  its  western 
|nnity. 

the  middle  of  the  principal  street,  at  the  top  of  the 
|tt  Bow,  stood  the  town  Weigh  House,  an  old  build- 
mow  removed.  Here  the  street,  which  receives  the 
. ; of  the  Lawnmarket,  expands  to  a noble  width, 
'he  buildings  rise  to  a great  height.  On  the  north 
of  this  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  Earthen 
nd,  which  stretches  across  the  North  Loch,  and 
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forms  a communication  with  the  western  part  of  t 
New  Town,  situated  on  the  opposite  hill ; and  at  t 
head  of  the  Mound,  at  a little  distance  from  the  pri  | 
cipal  street,  stands  an  elegant  building,  the  Bank 
Scotland. 

The  Earthen  Mound  is  760  feet  in  length,  its  a\ji 
rage  breadth  is  160  feet,  and  its  perpendicular  heigjj 
78  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1783,  in  the  morass  whu| 
divides  the  old  from  the  new  part  of  the  city.  It  w 
formed  chiefly  from  the  rubbish  and  earth  dug  fra 
the  foundation  of  the  houses  in  the  New  Town  ; a 
for  a long  time  an  average  of  eighteen  hundred  ca 
loads  of  earth  were  laid  upon  it  every  day.  While  tj: 
mound  was  forming,  its  surface  sunk  considerably 
different  times  on  the  west  side.  This  mound  is  c 
culated  to  contain  500,500  cubic  yards  of  earth,  e 
including  that  part  of  it  which  has  sunk ; and  al 
cubical  yard  is  equal  to  three  cart-loads,  the  numlt 
of  these  contained  in  the  mound  will  amount 
1,501,500  cart-loads  of  earth  in  all.  Had  the  wd 
been  performed  at  the  moderate  rate  of  sixpence  } 
cart,  digging,  filling  and  carrying,  it  would  hai 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  L.  37,537  Sterling.  Bui 
cost  the  city  nothing  but  the  expence  of  spreading  I 
earth. 

The  soil  of  the  Mound  being  now  sufficiently  cq| 
solidated,  it  has  been  resolved  to  build  upon  it,  i 
cording  to  a plan  prepared  by  Mr  Playfair.  A lav 
building  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  with  a I 
ble  portico,  is  now  erecting  at  the  north  end,  oppoa 
Hanover  Street,  intended  to  contain  accommodati 
for  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  4 
other  learned  bodies.  To  the  south  of  this  erecth 
at  the  distance  of  30  feet  on  each  side,  the  linetl 
buildings,  also  designed  by  Mr  Playfair,  are  inte* 
ed  to  commence,  leaving  a spacious  carriage-way 
the  middle.  Paths  for  foot  passengers  are  to  bej: 
both  sides,  under  cover  of  a beautiful  colonnade,  sf 
ported  by  Doric  columns,  which  will  also  afford  ac<|i 
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o the  line  of  shops.  This  line  of  buildings  is  not 
amch  to  exceed  30  feet  in  height ; but  being  to  be 
arried  on  one  level  from  Prince's  Street,  in  place  of 
■i  ising  with  the  ascent  to  the  southward,  the  roofs  will 
carcely  rise  to  the  height  of  the  carriage  road  in  the 
entre.  An  ascent  of  nearly  forty  steps  will  be  requir- 
d at  the  south  end  to  reach  the  present  level  of  this 
, l0int.  The  building  for  the  Royal  Society  is  to  extend 
outhward  about  130  feet ; its  front  to  Hanover  Street 
• s to  be  of  equal  width  with  that  street ; and  the  esti- 
nated  expence  of  its  erection  amounts  to  upwards  of 

114,000.  The  foundations  of  the  buildings  are  to  be 
d upon  piles. 

A little  below  the  entrance  to  the  Mound,  in  the 
ddle  of  the  street,  stood  the  Tolbooth,  a mean- 
king  inconvenient  building.  Here  a range  of  old 
uses  formerely  extended  a considerable  way  along 
i middle  of  the  street.  These,  however,  were  re- 
ved  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  Tolbooth, 
ich  formed  the  western  extremity  of  this  range, 
s pulled  down  in  1817. 

In  this  part  of  the  High  Street  stands  the  ancient 
hedral  church  of  St  Giles,  a large  and  irregular  Go- 
c building.  The  appearance  of  this  edifice  was  for- 
rly  hurt  by  a set  of  paltry  shops,  of  more  modern 
e,  and  wretched  architecture,  which  were  heaped 
inst  its  walls,  but  these  have  been  recently  re- 
ved.  The  cathedral  forms  the  north  side  of  a 
all  area  called  the  Parliament  Close,  formed  by 
ecess  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street.  This 
ce  received  its  name  from  the  buildings  in  which 
Scottish  Parliament  met  being  situated  in  it. 
ese  form  the  south-west  corner  of  the  square, 
are  at  present  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
Courts  of  Session,  Justiciary,  Exchequer,  Ju- 
and  Consistorial  Courts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
are  stands  a beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  King 
irles  II.  It  was  placed  here  by  the  magistrates, 
r the  Restoration,  in  honour  of  that  event,  instead 
me  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  been  intended 
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to  be  erected.  * The  buildings  of  this  square  are  the  ! 
loftiest  in  Edinburgh : and  though  their  front  eleva-  • 
tion  does  not  appear  much  higher  than  the  neigh-  j 
bouring  buildings,  yet  upon  the  other  side,  on  account 
of  the  sudden  declivity  of  the  ground,  some  of  them 
contain  not  less  than  twelve  floors  or  storeys. 

Not  far  from  the  Parliament  Square,  in  the  middle 
of  the  High  Street,  formerly  stood  the  Market-cross  of 
the  city,  which  was  removed  in  1733.  A radiated 
pavement  marks  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  all  pub- 
lic proclamations  are  still  made  at  this  spot. 

Nearly  opposite  this,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
stands  the  Exchange,  an  elegant  building,  of  a square 
form,  with  a court  in  the  centre,  the  principal  part  of  : 
which  is  now  occupied  as  the  City  Chambers.  Here 
the  merchants  and  farmers  might  enjoy  shelter ; but ; 
though  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  meet  in  the  Exchange,  inveterate  practice 
still  induces  them  to  crowd  the  High  Street  on  mar- 
ket-days, and  to  expose  themselve  there  to  all  the  vi-  j 
cissitudes  of  weather. 

Farther  down  the  High  Street,  the  central  hill  is 
crossed  by  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  the  two 
great  lines  of  communication  between  these  divisions  ; 
of  the  city.  The  Tron  Church,  an  ancient  building,  ■ 
but  now  much  modernized  in  appearance,  occupies 
the  upper  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  South 
Bridge  and  High  Street,  having  a considerable  area 
behind  it,  which  is  called  Hunter’s  Square. 

The  North  Bridge  was  founded,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  building  laid  by  that  patriotic  magistrate  Pro- 
vost Drummond,  on  the  21st  of  October  1763.  In  that 
year,  the  North  Loch,  which  separates  the  New  from 


* The  block  intended  for  the  statue  of  Oliver  is  now  pla  j 
ccd  on  the  brow  ot  the  precipice  facing  St  Bernard’s  Well,  and 
forms  the  termination  of  p,  vista  to  one  of  the  beautiful  streets! 
constructed  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  on  the  grounds  of  St 
Bernard. 
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d Town,  was  drained,  and  the  mud  removed. 

: hough  the  erection  of  this  great  work  was  re- 
upon  at  this  time,  the  contract  for  building  the 
was  not  signed  till  the  21st  of  August  1765. 
.arties  to  this  contract  were  the  town-council  of 
urgb,  and  Mr  William  Mylne,  architect,  brother 
. gentleman  who  built  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The 
agreed  for  was  L.  10,140  Sterling  ; the  work  was 
lompleted  before  Martinmas  1769,  and  Mr  Mylne 
i uphold  it  for  ten  years.  A difficulty,  however, 

B -ed  in  the  course  of  the  work,  which  had  neither 
.foreseen  nor  provided  against.  As  the  north1  bide 
: » hill  on  which  the  old  part  of  the  city  stands  is 
rnely  steep,  it  had  been  found  convenient,  in  early 
. to  throw  the  earth  dug  from  the  foundations  of 
?s  down  this  declivity,  towards  the  North  Loch, 
nis  account,  the  whole  mass,  to  a considerable 
,,  consisted  entirely  of  what  is  called  travelled 
Mr  Mylne  and  his  workmen  do  not  seem  to 
fcoeen  aware  of  this  ; for,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tthey  had  stopped  short  where  there  were  no  less 
eight  feet  of  this  travelled  earth  between  them 
Lie  natural  solid  soil,  which  in  that  quarter  is  ge- 
i y clay.  Another  error  seems  to  have  been  corn- 
el by  Mr  Mylne  in  not  raising  the  piers  of  the 
- e to  a sufficient  height.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
laised  from  six  to  eight  feet  of  earth  upon  tho 
:,s  and  arches,  in  order  to  give  the  street  a re- 
■ slope.  The  result  was,  that,  on  the  Sd  of 
last  1769,  when  the  work  was  nearly  completed, 

: part  of  the  bridge  gave  way.  The  great  mass  of 
i i having  been  swelled  by  the  rain,  burst  the  side 
u and  abutments  on  the  south  end  of  the  bridge, 
vaults  also  yielded  to  the  pressure ; five  people, 
happened  to  be  upon  the  spot,  were  buried 
Lhe  ruins ; and  eleven  others  considerably  hurt. 

the  accident  happened  a quarter  of  an  hour  soon- 
i it  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  more 
■ i;  for  at  that  time  great  numbers  of  people  were 
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returning  along  the  bridge  from  the  Orphan  Hos 
park,  where  a Methodist  preacher  had  been  hg 
guing.  The  bridge  was  repaired  by  pulling  down 
side  walls  in  some  parts,  and  rebuilding  them 
chain  bars;  removing  the  vast  mass  of  earth,  and  i 
plying  its  place  with  hollow  arches,  thrown  betw 
the  sides  of  the  great  arches ; by  raising  the  walls 
went  across  the  bridge  to  an  additional  height,  so  ! 
the  vaults  springing  from  them  might  bring  the 
to  a proper  elevation,  without  much  covering  of  ea: 
by  throwing  an  arch  of  relief  over  the  great  south  a 
which  was  much  shattered : and,  as  there  were  s< 
rents  in  the  walls,  or  at  least  as  they  had  depa 
from  the  line  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  the  w 
was  supported  by  very  strong  buttresses  and  coun 
forts  at  the  south  end,  on  each  side  of  the  brie 
Upon  these  houses  are  erected,  which  form  a strei 
considerable  way  along  the  bridge.  At  the  north  4 
there  is  only  one  counterfort,  on  the  east  side 
expence  of  completing  the  whole  amounted  to 
L.  18,000  Sterling. 

The  North  Bridge  consists  of  three  great  cent 
arches,  with  several  smaller  ones  at  each  end,  of 
following  dimensions  : width  of  the  three  great  art} 
es,  72  feet  each ; breadth  or  thickness  of  the  pie* 
134-  each ; width  of  the  small  arches  20  feet  eai 
The  total  length  of  the  piers  and  arches  is  310  fed 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  from  the  Hi; 
Street  to  Prince’s  Street,  is  112o  feet.  The  height 
the  great  arches,  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  t. 
base,  is  68  feet;  the  breath  of  the  bridge  within  t 
wall  over  the  arches  is  40  feet ; and  the  breadth 
each  end  SO  feet.  Toward  the  northern  extremit 
however,  the  bridge  has  been  widened  by  the  erecti 
of  a range  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  a lane  called 
Ann  Street. 


strei 
»rth  e| 

0 abi| 


The  South  Bridge,  thrown  over  the  street  name 
the  Cowgatc,  which  lies  on  the  valley  on  the  southe 
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■ of  the  central  hill,  is  in  the  same  line  with  the 
Is  ; rth  Bridge.  The  Cowgate  not  being  so  low  as  the 
•th  Loch,  this  bridge  is  on  that  account  less  elevat- 
To  a stranger  the  existence  of  the  bridge  is  not 
y apparent ; and,  were  it  not  that  an  opening  is 
at  the  central  arch  over  the  Cowgate,  where  that 
;et  is  seen  at  a distance  below,  it  would  present  no- 
ng  but  the  appearance  of  a handsome  street. 

I To  form  this  bridge,  which  is  now  the  principal  line 
; : communication  across  the  city  from  north  to  south, 

; lanes  called  Niddry’s  Wynd,  Merlin’s,  and  Peebles 
ynds,  were  pulled  down  ; and,  among  others,  one  of 
oldest  stone  buildings  in  Edinburgh  was  at  this 
.e  removed.  This  was  the  house  in  which  Queen 
iry  lodged  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Carberry- 
11.  It  was  then  the  house  of  Sir  Simon  Preston  of 
.igmillar,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

"The  foundation-stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  on  the 
; of  August  1785.  The  bridge,  consisting  of  twen- 
•two  arches,  was  built  ; the  old  houses  were  re- 
>ved,  elegant  new  houses  on  both  sides  were  finish- 
; the  shops  occupied  ; and  the  street  opened  for 
rriages  in  March  1788  ; an  operation  of  astonishing 
llerity,  when  eithpr  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, or  the  elegance  of  its  execution,  is  considered. 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  central  pier  of  the 
idge,  which  was  no  less  than  22  feet  deep,  many  coins 
Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  were  found.  The  old  build- 
gs  which  were  taken  away  to  make  room  for  this  pub- 
' work  were  purchased  at  a trifling  cost,  their  value 
cing  fixed  upon  by  verdicts  of  juries,  while  the  areas 
i which  they  stood  were  sold  by  the  city  to  erect  new 
Buildings  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  for  L.30,000.  It 
ias  been  remarked,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  ground 
)ld  higher  in  Edinburgh  than  perhaps  ever  was 
nown  in  any  city,  even  in  Rome,  during  its  most 
ourishing  times.  Some  of  the  areas  sold  at  the  rate  of 
..9G,000  per  statute  acre ; others  at  L.  109,000  per  dit- 
3 ; and  some  even  as  high  as  L. 150,000  per  acre. 
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At  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrances 
the  North  and  South  Bridges,  the  High  Street  is  su 
denly  contracted  to  nearly  one  half  of  its  breadt 
This  division  of  it  takes  the  name  of  Netherbow,  fro 
the  city  wall  having  formerly  had  an  arched  gate  4 
bow  at  this  place. 

Here  the  central  hill  is  again  crossed  by  two  street 
the  one  sloping  to  the  south  being  named  St  Mary 
Wynd,  the  other  going  down  the  hill  to  the  nortl 
ward,  Leith  Wynd.  Before  the  erection  of  the  bri 
ges,  these  lanes  formed  the  principal  communicatii 
between  the  city  and  the  North  and  South  district! 
and  that  of  Leith  Wynd  formed  the  entrance  to  t 
suburb  of  the  Calton. 

The  main  street  from  these  lanes,  down  to  the  P 
lace  of  Holyroodhouse,  assumes  the  name  of  Cano 
gate.  The  buildings  in  this  quarter  are  inferior  t 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  High  Street;  but  tlier 
are  two  handsome  modern  streets,  which  cross  it 
right  angles ; the  one  called  St  John  Street,  runni: 
towards  the  south;  the  other,  named  New  Street,  to- 
wards the  north. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Canongate,  on  the  north 
side,  stands  the  town-house  and  prison  of  this  suburb; 
and  a little  farther  down,  on  the  same  side,  stands  the 
church,  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  adjacent  chapel,  form  the  termination  of  the 
city  in  this  direction.  In  this  division  of  the  towui 
there  formerly  stood  two  crosses,  in  the  middle  of  tha 
street ; the  one  called  St  John’s  Cross ; the  other  tha 
Girth  Cross,  so  named  from  its  being  the  boundary  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  Holyroodhouse.  It  was  at  the  last  of! 
these  that  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  met  his* 
fate.  Both  crosses  have  been  long  removed,  but  theid 
site  is  marked  by  a stellated  arrangement  of  the  cause-* 
way  stones. 


The  Southern  District  of  the  citv  occupies  the  ris- 
ing ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  ttie  central  ridge. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

i 1 buildings  in  this  quarter  contain  a mixture  of  the 
| nt  and  "modern  styles  of  building.  The  suburbs 
11  Potterrow  and  Pleasance  are  of  the  former  de- 
I tion;  the  fine  squares  called  George’s  Square, 

I m’s  Square,  and  Argyle  Square,  are  of  the  latter. 

1 :orge’s  Square  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  this 
Inter,  being  570  by  500  feet.  It  is  neatly  laid  out 
[ rubbery  and  flower  borders,  and  is  bounded  on 
1 * .vest  and  partly  on  the  south  by  the  public  walk 
I id  the  Meadows.  Buccleuch  Place,  a street  of  re- 
I erection,  divides  a part  of  the  square  from  the 

!l  dows  on  the  south. 

Lo  the  west  of  George’s  Square,  and  separated  from 
the  central  walk  of  the  Meadows,  stands  Watson's 
. nital,  and  a little  to  the  north-west  of  this  last  is 
, i,  ot’s  Hospital,  a very  elegant  Gothic  building, 
i Awards  from  Watson’s  Hospital  was  lately  erected 
A Merchant  Maiden  Hospital ; and  still  farther  on,  on 
i i.g  ground  west  from  Burntsfield  Links,  stands 
i^spie’s  Hospital.  A new  street  of  neat  little  houses, 
i small  gardens  attached,  called  Gilmore  Street, 

1 1 to  the  west  from  the  Links  till  it  nearly  joins  the 
m of  the  Union  Canal ; and  handsome  villas  border 
rroad  which  bounds  this  public  property,  till  near 
;ancient  castle  of  Merchiston. 
tt  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Bridge,  in 
reet  which  extends  to  the  eastward,  are  situated 
commodious  edifices  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and 
h School ; and  opposite  to  this  street,  on  the  north 
of  the  College,  is  the  lane  which  leads  to  Argyle 
Brown’s  Squares.  The  new  University  stands  at 
southern  extremity  of  South  Bridge  Street,  on  the 
tt ; and  gives  name  to  the  streets,  which,  unfortu- 
:ly  for  the  appearance  of  this  building,  are  crowded 
; md  it. 

lieyond  this  building  the  line  takes  the  name  of 
iholson’s  Street,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  several 
i 11  squares  and  streets,  and  the  city  on  the  east  is 
minated  by  the  ancient  suburb  called  the  Pleasance, 
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anti  some  lately  erected  streets  running  eastward  fr* 
it  towards  Salisbury  Crags.  On  the  west  side 
Nicholson’s  Street,  and  near  its  termination,  stands 
handsome  Gothic  fronted  building,  the  meeting-hoi 
of  Dr  Jamieson’s  congregation. 

Continued  in  the  same  line  is  St  Patrick’s  Squaj 
and  still  farther  south  a road  has  been  formed  throu 
the  grounds  of  Newington  to  join  the  London  road 
Carlisle,  which,  meeting  other  roads,  forms  the  print 
pal  entrance  to  the  city  in  this  direction.  On  both  si$ 
of  this  road  elegant  streets  have  been  formed,  whi« 
from  the  little  gardens  and  flower  plots  attached  to  I 
houses,  combine  the  advantages  of  town  and  couni 
residences. 

The  Northern  District  of  the  city,  generally  call 
the  New  Town,  was  first  projected  in  1732;  but  t 
magistrates  at  that  time  being  unable  to  procure 
extension  of  the  royalty,  the  execution  of  the  desi 
was  suspended  until  the  year  1767.  In  that  year 
act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  by  which  the  royal) 
was  extended  over  the  fields  to  the  northward  of  1 
city  ; and  the  plan  of  the  present  buildings  was  < 
signed  by  Mr  James  Craig,  architect,  and  adopted 
the  magistrates. 

According  to  this  plan,  a canal  was  to  be  ma 
through  the  North  Loch,  and  the  northern  bank  o 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  terraces.  A considerable  num 
of  gentlemen,  on  the  faith  of  this  plan  with  regard 
the  proposed  canal,  accordingly  erected  elegant  houi 
on  the  spot  fronting  the  projected  undertaking.  1« 
magistrates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  thought  proper 
alter  this  design,  and  feued  out  the  spot  intended 
the  canal  and  terraces,  and  a number  of  mean  irregu 
buildings,  and  work-houses  for  tradesmen,  were  bu^ 
This  deviation  was  immediately  complained  of  by  t 
proprietors  of  the  houses  in  the  New  Town  ; but  as 
magistrates  showed  ho  inclination  to  grant  any  redre 
a law-suit  was  commenced  against  them  before  the  Coi 
of  Session.  In  that  court  the  cause  was  given  againstt 
pursuers,  who  thereupon  appealed  to  the  House 
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-s.  Here  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session 
: reversed,  and  the  cause  remitted  to  the  considera- 
of  their  Lordships.  At  length,  after  an  expensive 
^st,  matters  were  accommodated  between  the  parties, 
principal  basis  of  this  accommodation  was,  that 
: part  of  the  ground  was  to  be  laid  out  in  terraces 
a canal ; but  the  time  of  disposing  of  it  in  that 
ner  was  reserved  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
::ssion,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


he  New  Town  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
parts:  the  one,  the  New  Town,  which  was  de- 
ed in  1767,  and  which  is  now  completed ; the 
r,  the  additional  buildings  erected  or  erecting  to 
;ast,  west,  and  north  of  the  former, 
l ie  first  of  these  divisions,  which  stands  upon  the 
;ontal  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Town,  is 
t out  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  whose  sides 
ure  3900  feet  by  1090.  The  principal  longi- 
nial  streets  are  three ; George’s  Street,  Prince’s 
it,  and  Queen’s  Street.  George’s  Street  extends 
» the  centre  of  the  New  Town,  and  divides  it  into 
jqual  parts.  This  street,  which  is  115  feet  broad, 
10  rival  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  for 
grandeur  of  its  appearance,  the  elegance  of  its  ar- 
cture,  or  its  exact  uniformity.  It  is  terminated 
1 he  east  end  by  a beautiful  square,  called  St  An- 
’s Square ; and  on  the  west  by  another,  of  most 
rb  buildings,  called  Charlotte  Square.  On  the 
side  of  St  Andrew’s  Square,  in  a recess  from  the 
r buildings,  stands  an  elegant  edifice,  occupied 
n office  for  the  Excise,  and  opposite  to  it,  at 
western  termination  of  the  street,  St  George’s 
rch,  with  a miniature  dome  in  imitation  of 
aul’s.  On  the  north  side  of  George’s  Street  is  an 
mt  church,  with  a handsome  spire;  and  imme- 
i sly  opposite  is  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of 
vticians.  Farther  westward,  on  the  south  side, 
•1  the  Assembly  Rooms,  marked  by  a portico  ex- 
ng  over  the  foot  pavement. 
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Lord  Melville's  Column. 


II 


In  the  centre  of  St  Andrew’s  Square  stands  the  ell  [ 
gant  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lo« 
Melville.  It  was  erected  by  subscriptions,’  chiefly  fru 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  navy.  After  vario» 
negotiations  about  a proper  site  for  the  erection,  t] 
foundation  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  April  1821,  ai 
the  column  was  finished  and  the  scaffolding  removi 
in  August  1822. 

This  elegant  pillar  is  copied  from  Trajan’s  Colun 
at  Rome ; but  the  shaft,  in  place  of  being  ornamenti 
with  sculpture,  as  in  that  monument  of  ancient  a* 
is  fluted.  The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — height 
the  base  and  pedestal,  18  feet  3 inches — oak  wreal 
course,  2 feet  3 inches — eagle  course,  2 feet  10  incl 
es — base  of  shaft,  3 feet  6 inches — shaft  of  colum; 
90  feet — capital  of  column,  4 feet  7 inches — base  an 
pedestal  of  statue,  15  feet — whole  height  of  column  an 
pedestal,  136  feet  4 inches — width  of  side  of  base,  1 
feet — diameter  of  column  at  base,  12  feet  2 inches* 
ditto  at  top,  10  feet  6 inches.  The  stair  inside  coi 
sists  of  192  steps. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Melville,  intended  for  the  toj 
is  making  at  Lanark  by  Mr  Russell.  It  is  to  be  b 
tween  15  and  17  feet  in  height,  and  is  forming  in  s 
parate  pieces. 

Mr  William  Burn,  architect,  superintended  the  e: 
ecution  of  this  noble  column  ; and  the  building  w 
executed  by  Mr  Alexander  Armstrong  in  the  be.l 
style.  The  pedestal  for  the  statue  was  altered  froi 
the  original  design,  and  the  present  dome  top  w 
taken  from  a hook  of  drawings  in  the  possession  ot  S: 
David  Milne,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a representati 
of  that  which  originally  surmounted  Trajan’s  Colum 
at  Rome. 

The  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome  is  sculptured  wil 
figures  in  relief,  rep'resenting  his  victories  in  Dae* 
and  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  trophies.  It  is  bi 
of  large  blocks  of  white  marble ; ami  its  height,  9 
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ig  the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  118  feet  9 inches, 
ssur  mounted  by  a bronze  statue  of  St  Peter,  placed 
by  Sixtus  V. 


-rallel  to  George’s  Street,  forming  the  sides  of  the 
lelogram,  are  Queen’s  Street  and  Prince’s  Street ; 
irmer  a terrace  overlooking  the  descending  grounds 
le  north  ; the  latter  the  North  Loch,  and  having 
,v  of  the  back  part  of  the  lofty  buildings  of  the 
fown. 

tat  part  of  the  North  Loch  to  the  west  of  the 
id  was  inclosed  in  1821,  under  the  authority  of 
t t of  Parliament ; the  ground  was  drained,  plant- 
t th  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  walks  formed, 
i ii  wind  round  the  bottom  of  the  Castle  rocks,  and 
■ oping  banks  on  each  side.  Keys  are  furnished 
e;  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  Prince’s  Street  upon 
ient  of  a small  annual  sum.  This  very  material 
)>vement,and  which  so  much  embellishes  this  quar- 
t the  town,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  followed  up  by  some- 
similar  on  the  low  ground  to  theeast  of  the  Mound, 
ite  Queen  s Street  Gardens,  consisting  of  the  ground 
l en  Queen’s  Street  and  Abercromby  Place,  had, 
lius  to  this  period,  been  acquired  by  the  proprie- 
:f  the  houses,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrub- 
; though  an  act  of  Parliament  was  not  procured  till 
The  ground  to  the  westward  of  Abercromby 
, and  between  Queen’s  Street  and  Heriot  Row, 
Iso  been  purchased  by  the  proprietors  for  the 
purposes.  The  property  of  these  gardens,  which 
important  feature  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Town,  is  held  in  shares  by  the  proprietors,  who 
j iay  an  annual  sum  for  the  current  expences. 

John  s Chapel,  a light  Gothic  building  of  elegant 
nr,  stands  near  the  western  termination  of  Prince’s 
C;  and  the  eastern  continuation  of  Queen’s  Street 
teen  lately  ornamented  by  St  Paul’s  Chapel,  a very 
nome  Gothic  structure.  Roth  of  these  places  of 
- ip  were  erected  by  subscription,  by  members  of 
cottish  Episcopal  Church. 
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There  are  also  two  other  longitudinal  streets,  narog  y 
Thistle  Street  and  Rose  Street,  the  first  running  In 
tween  Queen’s  Street  and  George’s  Street,  the  secon 
between  Prince’s  Street  and  George’s  Street.  Thei 
are  built  in  a style  of  less  elegance,  for  the  accommodj  1 
tion  of  shopkeepers  and  others.  Seven  streets  interset 
the  parallelogram  at  right  angles,  from  Prince’s  Stra 
on  the  south  to  Queen’s  Street  on  the  north. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Prince’s  Street  stands  the  R«[L 
gister  Office,  a most  superb  edifice ; and  opposite  to  it  ■ 
the  Theatre,  which,  however  neatly  fitted  up  within,  *!T 
externally  unworthy  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

From  this  point,  and  in  a line  with  Prince’s  Stree 
the  new  approach  to  the  city  by  the  Regent’s  BridA 
commences.  The  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  til 
erection  of  this  bridge,  and  the  formation  of  the  roa4 
the  most  splendid  of  the  recent  improvements  of  Edit 
burgh,  was  passed  in  1S14.  The  foundation-stones  4 
the  Bridge  and  new  Jail  were  laid  on  19th  Septemb* 
1815,  by  Sir  John  Marjoribanks ; the  work  was  begi4 
in  August  1816,  and  finished  in  March  1819.  It 
executed,  as  well  as  the  connected  buildings,  in  tH 
Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  arch  over  the  Loi 
Calton  is  semicircular,  and  50  feet  in  width.  At  ttt 
north  front  it  is  45  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  souti 
front  54  feet  2 inches,  the  difference  of  height  beinij 
occasioned  by  the  ground  declining  to  the  south. 
height  at  the  north  side  of  the  arch  from  the  Lejj 
Calton  to  the  street  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  50  feejl 
9 inches,  and  at  the  south  side  59  feet ; the  depth  (i| 
the  arch  from  north  to  south  82  feet  6 inches.  !$■ 
roadway  of  the  bridge  is  formed  by  a number  of  rfll 
verse  arches  on  each  side,  which  support  the  rocWI 
materials  with  which  the  space  was  filled  up,  and  «l 
which  the  road  is  formed.  The  great  arch  is  onril 
men  ted  on  the  south  and  north  by  two  open  arcliejl 
supported  by  elegant' columns  of  the  Corinthian  ordfll 
that  on  the  north  having  this  inscription  : “ The  Ml 
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t’s  Bridge,  commenced  in  ike  ever  memorable  year 
5.  Sir  John  Marjoribanks  of  Lees,  Baronet,  M.  P. 
•d  Provost  of  the  City.  Archibald  Elliot,  Architect 
The  street  along  the  bridge  is  named  Waterloo 
. ce ; and  the  houses  extend  on  the  north  side  about 
feet,  and  on  the  south  side  about  349  feet*  and  53 
deep  on  both  sides.  The  width  of  the  street  is  75 
. . The  height  of  the  buildings  for  the  street  is  55 
, from  the  bottom  of  the  arch  on  the  south  114, 
on  the  north  105  feet. 

It 'he  purchase  of  the  old  property  to  open  up  this 
. munication  was  L.  52,000,  and  the  building  areas 
for  the  immense  sum  of  L.  35,000. 

: n the  north  side  of  the  Regent’s  Bridge,  to  the  east 
he  arch,  is  the  Waterloo  Tavern  and  Hotel,  the 
i Is  for  building  which  were  raised  by  subscription, 
are  held  in  shares,  bearing  interest.  This  tavern 
..ains  a coflPeeroom  80  feet  by  40  ; a large  room  for 

I Hie  dinners  80  feet  by  40,  and  34  feet  high,  besides 
nerous  other  apartments.  The  erection  of  this 
(ding  cost  about  L.  30,000. 

m the  centre  of  the  pile  of  buildings,  to  the  west  of 
arch,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  is  the  Stamp 
cce.  The  new  Post  Office  is  immediately  to  the  east 
: he  arch  on  the  same  side,  and  cost  in  erection 
5,000. 

1 1 the  extremity  of  the  north  6ide  of  the  bridge,  and 
ly  opposite  to  the  jail,  the  incorporations  of  Calton 
: i erected  a handsome  hall  for  their  public  meetings, 
dimensions  of  which  are  60  feet  by  25,  and  lighted 
l the  top.  It  was  founded  in  October  1818,  and 
i hed  in  May  1819,  and  is  of  the  same  height  as  the 
of  the  bury  ing-ground,  to  which  it  forms  an  appro- 
tie  termination. 

She  New  Prison,  a neat  pile  of  building  in  the 
on  style  of  architecture,  stands  nearly  opposite  this 
j|  ; and  on  the  high  ground  to  the  northward,  and 
|j  tin  the  walls,  is  the  governor’s  house,  a picturesque 
i ding  in  the  Gothic  style.  A little  farther  to  the 
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east  stands  Bridewell,  from  which  the  new  road  w 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  Old  T 
and  having  a view  of  the  Castle  and  part  of  the 
Town,  till  it  crosses  the  low  ground  by  a bridge  at 
bey  Hill,  now  concealed,  and  joins  the  London 
near  the  village  of  Jock’s  Lodge. 

To  the  east  of  Bridewell,  a Jail  for  Debtors  i 
tended  to  be  erected,  of  which  the  massive  Gothic  »' 
and  surrounding  wall  are  already  built. 

Opposite  to  Bridewell,  and  on  the  margin  of  a r I 
eminence  of  the  Calton  Hill,  stands  the  monui  I 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  ; and  farthj  I 
the  northward  is  the  new  Observatory.  This  be  Jl 
ful  eminence  is  also  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  Nat  It 
Monument,  which  is  to  occupy  a space  in  the  c< 
of  the  hill,  between  Lord  Nelson’s  Monument  am  B 
Observatory. 

National  Monument  of  Scotland. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  w I 
owed  its  successful  termination  chiefly  to  British!  |: 
ness  and  British  bravery,  it  was  resolved  at  a pi  I 
meeting  to  erect  in  Edinburgh  some  building  w>! 
should  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  eventil 
which  the  heroism  of  Scotsmen  ivas  so  conspicuou  | 
National  Church,  to  be  built  and  endowed  by  pij  I 
subscription,  and  in  which  subscribers  to  a ce:  k 
amount  were  to  hold  seats,  was  at  first  thought  I 
most  appropriate  erection.  But  the  similarity  o 1 
Calton  Hill  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens — the  d | 
among  men  of  taste  of  restoring  to  the  arts  the  mod  | 
a building  which  time  and  barbarism  will  soon  a | 
late  ; and  the  facility  of  procuring  building  mat  I 
soon  united  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  in  the  I 
to  restore  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  in  their  Nat  I 
Monument.  A model  of  this  edifice  by  Mr  Reid  V 
chitect,  and  the  drawings  of  Mr  Williams,  bot  | 
whom  had  visited  the  original,  probably  contributi  I 
infuse  a taste  for  the  Doric  grandeur  of  the  Grc  I 
architecture ; the  idea  of  a church,  at  least  to  I 
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j : usion  of  the  Parthenon,  was  soon  relinquished ; and, 

! hen  it  was  definitively  settled  that  the  National  Mo- 
\ ument  of  Scotland  was  to  renew  this  boasted  relic  of 
l icient  art  on  the  Calton  Hill,  many  individuals  dou- 
I tied  their  subscriptions. 

The  Parthenon  is  a magnificent  temple  of  the  Do- 

I c order,  with  an  arched  roof.  The  length  of  the 
j vwest  step  236  feet  9 inches,  breadth  101  feet  2 inches. 

’he  length  of  the  upper  step  on  which  the  columns 
tand  is  227  feet  7 inches,  breadth  101  feet  1 inch  ; — • 
eight  from  bottom  of  lowest  step  to  top  of  pediment 
if  feet  7 inches.  The  columns  which  range  round 
! ie  building  are  34  feet  3 inches  ; and  the  height  from 
lhe  top  of  the  capital  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  25 
Met  3 inches. 

The  sanction  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1822  for 
hhe  erection  of  this  edifice ; and  the  foundation-stone 
r -as  laid  during  his  Majesty's  visit,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
uist  the  same  year.  Part  of  the  interior  is,  it  is  under- 

I I tood,  to  be  appropriated  as  a church,  and  part  as  a ce- 
netery.  The  total  cost  of  its  erection  will  not  exceed 
...40,000. 


The  New  Town  was  begun  to  be  built  at  its  eastern 
5 Ktremity.  The  houses  in  this  quarter  are  inferior  to 
' hose  in  the  parts  more  recently  erected.  As  the  streets 
: roceed  westward,  however,  the  elegance  of  the  houses 
f n proves,  and  many  of  these  are  finished  in  the  best 
• tyle  of  modern  architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Town,  a farther  plan  has 
f-een  formed  of  extending  the  city  on  the  northward 
the  Water  of  Leith,  and  eastward  towards  the  town 
rnd  port  of  Leith.  Part  of  this  plan  is  already  exe- 
uted,  and  the  remainder  is  rapidly  going  forward. 
I ’he  streets  of  this  part  of  the  town  are  built  on  the  de- 
scending ground  north  of  Queen’s  Street,  from  which 
' hey  are  separated  by  a large  open  space,  which  is  now 
hiefly  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  direction  of  these 
' treets  is  similar  to  those  of  the  first  erected  streets ; 
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that  is  to  say,  they  run  from  east  to  west,  and  are  i 
tersected  from  north  to  south  by  cross  streets  cori 
spending  to  those  which  run  in  that  direction  in  d 
former  streets.  The  very  elegant  street  called  Her] 
How,  and  its  continuation,  Abercromby  Place,  frd 
Queen’s  Street ; and  Northumberland  Street  and  Grq 
King  Street  are  beautiful  streets  still  farther  to 
north.  The  west  end  of  Great  King  Street  terminal! 
in  what  is  called  the  Royal  Circus,  a splendid  circle  j 
houses,  with  shrubbery  in  the  centre,  divided  by  tl  K 
road  which  leads  to  Stockbridge.  The  eastern  term|n 
nation  of  this  beautiful  street  is  the  Custom  House 
Bellevue  Crescent,  which,  when  the  Board  isabolishejU 
as  a separate  establishment,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  takq 
down. 

The  Earl  of  Moray’s  grounds,  which  immediate! 
adjoin  Charlotte  Square  and  the  streets  to  the  nortH|^ 
ward,  are  also  laid  out  for  building  on  a plan  of  I\| 
Gillespie,  architect.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  i 
this  plan  is  a magnificent  polygon,  to  be  named  Mora! 
Place,  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  railed  in,  so 
to  form  a spacious  shrubbery,  the -sweep  of  the  wal 
in  \vhich  are  to  harmonize  with  the  different  avenue 
of  access.  These  avenues  are  to  be  four  in  numbei} 
viz.  Doune  Terrace,  leading  into  Great  King  Street 
Darnaway  Street,  a continuation  of  Heriot  Row  ; Fori 
res  Street,  which  is  to  run  in  a line  with  North  Char 
lotte  Street,  and  at  right  angles  with  Queen’s  Street 
and  Stuart  Street,  the  great  line  which  is  to  travers 
and  connect  the  whole  improvements.  Ainslie  Place 
of  an  ohlong  or  oval  form,  is  proposed  to  divide  Stuar 
Street  into  two  equal  portions ; and,  in  addition  to  th< 
two  avenues  thus  formed,  another  called  Glenfinlai 
Street  is  to  connect  this  place  with  Charlotte  Square} 
which  it  will  join  at  the  northern  angle,  and  cotnmu< 
nicate  with  Queen  Street  by  that  named  St  Colmef 
The  space  in  the  centre  of  Ainslie  Place  is  to  be  inclos-li 
ed.  Stuart  Street  is  to  terminate  in  Randolph  Cres-tj 
cent,  which  will  join  the  Queensferry  Road,  and  coih| 
nect  with  Melville  Street,  already  erected.  The  ar 
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i itectural  elegance  of  these  projected  streets  and 
I ildings  promises  to  be  great,  and  to  add  another 
| - .turc  to  the  grandeur  of  Edinburgh. 

( Northward  from  Great  King  Street,  and  in  a line  with 
; mover  and  Dundas  Streets,  a bridge  over  the  mill- 
\ i d connects  the  New  Town  with  the  streets  built  on 
i ■ ; grounds  of  Warriston.  Farther  west,  the  fields  in 
t 3 neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Stockbridge  have 
! ?n  laid  out  into  handsome  streets  ; and  the  sides  of 
t • 3 great  road  to  Queensferry  have  been  ornamented 
i a considerable  distance  by  neat  villas,  having  all  the 
; -.vantages  of  country  residences.  The  situation  of 
> :;3se,  as  well  as  the  contemplated  extension,  will  be 
i ; 5t  understood  by  a reference  to  the  map  prefixed  to 
-is  volume. 

ITowards  the  east  of  the  parallelogram,  the  ground 
i ces  gently,  after  which  it  descends  rapidly  towards 
ce  C’alton  Hill  on  the  south,  apd  York  Place,  part  of 
es  extended  New  Town,  on  the  north.  On  the  top 
this  rising  ground  stands  James’s  Square,  the 
'.uses  of  which,  not  being  brought  within  the  compass 
the  plan  which  regulated  the  other  buildings,  rise 
; a considerable  height. 

.'At  the  north  base  of  the  high  ground  upon  which 
i mes’s  Square  is  built  stands  the  Circus,  now  named 
el  Caledonian  Theatre,  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
t the  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  From  this  point 
• ■ough ton  Street  runs  to  the  northward,  and  several 
3gant  streets,  the  principal  longitudinal  direction  of 
. lich  is  from  east  to  west,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
r 3wTown,  havebeen  erected  in  this  quarter.  At  the  east 
■d  of  one  of  these,  Broughton  Place,  stands  an  elegant 
i ice  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Burgher  persuasion, 
ected  for  Dr  Hall ; and  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
t e same  street  is  an  Episcopal  chapel.  Picardy  Place, 
continuation  of  York  Place,  is  an  elegant  row  of 
hidings,  so  named  from  being  built  on  the  site  of  a 
anufactory  which  was  long  carried  on  by  a colony 
weavers  from  the  province  of  that  name  in  France. 
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At  this  extremity  of  the  town,  the  great  road  to  i 
port  of  Leith  winds  to  the  eastward;  and  for  a con  & 
derable  way  on  both  sides,  it  is  bounded  by  eleg*  jit 
rows  of  buildings.  About  the  middle  of  this  rol  m 
and  on  the  west  side,  a street  has  been  formed  throii 
the  lands  of  Pilrig,  which  leads  to  the  fishing  villa 
of  Newhaven,  a station  for  passage-boats,  and  wh 
a neat  harbour  has  been  lately  built. 

The  extent  of  Edinburgh  from  east  to  west  is  abc  | 
two  English  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  nearly 
same.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  nearly  eidl 
miles. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Under  this  title  it  is  purposed  to  give  ah  account 
such  objects  of  ancient  erection  as  do  not  come  uni 
the  other  general  heads  of  arrangement. 


City  [Vail. 

Edinburgh,  for  a long  series  of  ages,  was  open  and  ( 
fenceless.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James  II.  th 
the  design  of  fortifying  Edinburgh  was  first  detennin 
on.  That  prince  granted  the  citizens  a charter,  dat 
the  30th  April  1450,  which  runs  in  the  following  term 
f£  Foralsmykle  as  we  ar  informit  be  oure  well  belov 
tis  the  provost  and  communite  of  Edynburgh,  yat 
dreid  the  evil  and  skeith  of  oure  ennemies  of  Englan 
we  have  in  favour  of  yame,  and  for  the  zele  and  affe 
tioune  that  we  have  to  the  provest  and  communite 
oure  said  burgh,  and  for  the  commoune  proffi 
grauntit  to  thaim  full  licence  and  leiff  to  fosse,  bu 
wark,  wall,  toure,  turate,  and  uther  wais  to  strengt 
oure  forsaids  burgh,  in  quhat  maner  of  wise  or  degri 
that  beis  sene  maste  spedefull  to  thaim.”  James  als< 
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i the  same  time,  to  enable  the  magistrates  to  carry 
e above  design  into  execution,  empowered  them  to 

I f a tax  upon  the  valued  rents  of  all  property  within 
e city  and  suburbs. 

\ In  consequence  of  these  grants  a wall  was  erected  for 
e security  and  defence  of  the  metropolis.  It  began 
! the  north-east  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Castle 

■ situated.  At  this  place  a strong  tower  was  erected, 
h nominated  the  Well-house  Tower,  (popularly  cor- 
! pted  into  Wallace’s  Tower,)  from  its  vicinity  to  a 

i ll.  This  building,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain, 
vs  entered  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  by  two  doors, 
liiieh  led  to  the  first  and  second  floors.  It  was  of  a 
; collar  figure ; and,  towards  the  west  and  north-west, 

; s perforated  with  narrow  lights  and  loop-holes  for 
! rTence.  From  this  tower  the  wall  extended  eastward 

■ ng  the  south  side  of  the  North  Loch,  till  it  came 
i irly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  reservoir  for  wa- 

[ now  stands.  Here  it  winded  up  the  hill,  at  the 
| ) i of  which  it  was  intersected  by  a gate,  forming  a 
i ; nmunication  between  the  town  and  the  castle.  In 
: ng  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  the  wall  went 
:an  oblique  direction  to  the  first  angle  in  the  West 
w,  where  there  was  a gate  named  the  Upper  Bow 
r rt,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Nether  Bow,  or  eastern 
:e  of  the  city. 

from  the  Upper  Bow  Port  the  wall  took  an  eastern 

I I ection,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  the  brow 

• the  hill,  till  it  came  to  the  lane  called  Gray’s  Close, 
this  place  was  likewise  a port  or  gate.  It  then  pro- 
ded  in  a north-east  direction,  and  joined  itself  to 
' buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street. 

j other  gate,  which  formed  the  principal  entrance  to 
; town  on  the  east,  was  erected  at  this  place,  called 
j ■ Nether  Bow  Port.  From  this  port  to  the  foot  of 
ith  Wynd,  the  city  was  defended  by  a range  of 

• iscs  ; and  on  the  north  side  by  the  morass  called  the 
Tth  Loch,  except  the  space  from  the  foot  of  Leitli 
ynd  to  the  bottom  of  Ilalkerston’s  Wynd,  where  the 
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locli  terminated.  How  the  city  was  defended  in  t]|| 
quarter  at  this  period  does  not  appear. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  this  wall,  a new  street  seei 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  valley  on  its  southern  si. 
named  the  Cowgate.  In  the  sixteenth  century  t 
street  was  inhabited  by  the  nobility,  the  Senators  oft 
College  of  Justice,  and  other  persons  of  the  first  d 
tinction. 

The  extension  of  the  city,  by  the  addition  of  t 
street,  soon  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the  fortifii 
tions  necessary.  After  the  battle  of  Flowden,  accor 
ingly,  in  1513,  the  town-council  being  alarmed  for  t 
safety  of  the  city,  and  in  particular  that  part  of  it 
late  erection,  which  lay  without  the  wall,  raised  n 
ney  to  erect  a rampart  on  the  south  side  of  the  n 
buildings. 

This  wall  begins  at  the  south-east  part  of  the  rock 
which  the  Castle  stands.  From  thence  it  descends  < 
liquely  to  the  West  Port ; then  ascends  part  of  t 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  called  the  High  Riggs  ; af 
which  it  runs  eastward,  with  but  little  variation  in 
course,  to  the  Bristo  and  Potterrow  Ports,  and  frtj 
thence  to  the  Pleasance.  Here  it  takes  a northerly  i 
rection  to  the  Cowgate  Port,  situated  at  the  eastern  < 
tremity  of  that  street ; and,  ascending  the  lane  cal 
St  Mary’s  Wynd,  joins  the  old  town  wall  a little  to  t 
south  of  the  Nether  Bow  Port.  This  wall  includ 
within  its  circuit  the  ground  on  which  the  presi 
buildings  of  the  University,  the  Infirmary,  and  t 
High  School,  are  erected,  and  parts  of  it  may  be  s 
seen  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  1500,  the  common  council  agreed  with  one  Mi 
doch  Walker,  a mason,  to  build  the  town  wall  fr< 
Leith  Wynd  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  North  Loi 
with  a house  at  the  western  end  for  the  keeper,  wh 
finished  the  defences  of  the  town  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  year  1620,  the  common  council  having  pi 
chased  the  lands  caljed  the  High  Riggs,  extending 
ten  acres,  resolved  to  inclose  them  likewise  within  t 
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vn  wall ; in  consequence  of  this,  a new  rampart  was 
ilt,  which  extends  from  the  West  Port  to  the  Socie- 
or  Bristo  Port,  including  the  grounds  on  which  He- 
t’s  Hospital  and  the  Charity  Work  Plouse  now  stand. 

. lis  wall,  in  the  part  of  it  which  runs  up  the  hill 
. ithward  from  the  West  Port,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
3 Charity  Work  House,  is  still  pretty  entire, 
j iThe  ports  or  gates  in  the  original  and  first  erected 
4 ill  of  Edinburgh  were  four  in  number.  That  on  the 
stlehill  was  pulled  down  on  the  extension  of  the  wall 
iich  included  the  Cowgate  ; the  one  in  the  West  Bow 
od  for  a much  longer  time,  and  it  was  only  removed 
rut  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  two 
ler  ports  were  the  Nether  Bow  Port,  and  that  in 
ay’s  Close  ; the  latter  of  which  seems  never  to  have 
n of  much  importance, 
i [I  In  the  last  extended  wall,  the  gates  were  nine  in 
i mber.  Of  the  most  conspicuous  only  of  these  we 
ill  take  particular  notice. 

The  West  Port  or  gate,  which  received  its  name 
i!  m its  situation  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city, 
od  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Grass  Market,  in  the 
ley  between  the  Castlehill  on  the  north,  and  that 
t the  High  Riggs  on  the  south.  It  was  erected  about 
i year  1514,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
lough  the  gate  itself  is  now  removed,  yet  the  wall 
both  sides  may  be  seen.  Through  this  entrance  lie 
J roads  to  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  parts 
the  kingdom.  Without  the  wall,  in  this  quarter,  is 
arge  suburb  called  Portsburgh,  of  which  the  magi- 
ates  of  Edinburgh  are  superiors. 

IBj-isto  Port. — To  the  south-east  of  the  West  Port 
i nds  that  of  Bristo,  so  denominated  from  the  present 
)urb  of  this  name.  At  its  first  erection  in  1515,  it 
s,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  monastery  of  Greyfriars, 
led  the  Greyfriars’  Port ; afterwards,  at  the  erection 
the  Society  of  Brewers  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  re- 
ved  the  name  of  the  Society  Port ; and  at  last  the 
me  which  it  now  holds.  The  suburb  of  Bristo  an- 
il 
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ciently  went  by  the  name  of  Gallowgate ; but  at  vj 
period,  or  on  what  account  its  name  was  change*  f 
not  now  known. 

The  Polterrow  Port  is  situated  a little  to  the  a 
ward  of  the  Bristo  Port.  It  was  at  first  known  hyp 
name  of  Kirk  of  Field  Port,  from  its  vicinity  to 


Collegiate  Church  of  St  Mary  in  the  Field.  Ai 


wards  it  went  by  the  name  of  St  Mary’s  Port,  fromjp 
said  church  ; and  it  received  its  present  name  fra 
pottery,  or  manufacture  of  earthenware,  being  establ  1 
ed  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Cowgate  Port  stood  a considerable  way  to  s 
north-east  of  the  Pottcrrow  Port,  at  the  foot  of] 
street  called  the  Cowgate.  It  was  erected  about!  p 
year  1516,  and  still  retains  its  first  name. 

At  a short  distance  northward  from  the  Co 


Port,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  the  Nether 
Port,  so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  eastern 
lower  end  of  the  city.  The  first  port  or  gate  of 
name  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street,  at 
place  where  it  begins  to  contract  in  width.  This 
ginal  port,  standing  so  far  in  an  area  within  the  I 
not  being  convenient  for  defence,  was  pulled  dc 
and  a new  one  built  by  the  adherents  of  Queen  M 
in  the  year  1571.  This  second  gate  was  also  remo 
and  in  1606  a building  was  erected  a little  to  the 
of  the  former. 

In  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  executic 
Captain  Porteous  by  the  populace  in  1736,  this 
was,  by  a bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ord 
to  be  demolished,  and  the  city  laid  open  on  that 
But  representations  being  made  in  the  House  of  C 
mons  against  the  bill,  the  Nether  Bow  Port  at 
time  escaped  demolition.  It  was  removed,  howq 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  in  1764,  being  foun 
encumber  the  street.  This  port  was  the  most  c 
mented  of  any  of  the  city  gates.  It  consisted  ot 
floors,  and  was  surmounted  with  a handsome  s 
Though  the  architecture  was  of  an  inferior  kiu  | 
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1  lat  the  metropolis  can  now  boast  of,  yet  this  port 
] met!,  from  its  situation,  a considerable  ornament  to 
I :ity  almost  destitute  of  spires. 

3 [ Through  this  gate  lay  the  roads  to  the  eastern  and 
! rthern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

! [ The  other  ports  or  gates  of  Edinburgh  were  of  small- 
: • size,  and  not  so  much  frequented  as  those  just  men- 
:ned.  At  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd  was  a gate  known 
the  name  of  the  Leith  Wynd  Port,  and  adjacent  to 
J ■ was  a wicket,  giving  access  to  the  Trinity  Church 

I I Hospital,  which  still  remains.  At  the  foot  of  the 
e e called  Halkerston’s  Wynd  was  another,  which,  as 

III  as  the  former,  was  built  about  the  year  1560. 
t th  of  these  were  pulled  down  some  years  ago  ; the 
‘ ‘ers  noticed  above  were  removed  in  1785. 

U.  small  arched  gate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canon- 
t e,  and  which  gave  entrance  to  ihat  suburb,  is  still 
uncling.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Water 
Ute. 


Cross  of  Edinburgh. 

iidinburgh  Cross  was  an  ancient  structure  of  an 
-.agonal  form.  It  was  composed  of  Gothic  and  Gre- 
b n architecture,  and  measured  sixteen  feet  in  diame- 
, and  fifteen  in  height,  exclusive  of  a column  which 
•e  from  the  middle.  A small  Ionic  pillar  ornament- 
each  corner  from  the  base,  on  the  top  of  which 
•jected  a kind  of  circular  bastions,  with  modern 
: hes  between  them.  The  city  arms  were  placed 
r t the  top  of  the  arch  which  faced  the  east ; and 
t the  other  there  were  as  many  heads,  cut  in  the 

■ m of  medallions,  as  was  the  town  arms;  but  the 
• ids  appeared  to  be  of  much  older  workmanship  than 

f other  part  of  the  fabric.  The  entry  to  the  build- 
i by  a door  facing  the  east,  from  which  a stair 

■ up  to  the  platfonn  on  the  top.  From  the  centre 
! the  platform  rose  a column  of  a single  stone,  twen- 

one  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  diumeter,  curi- 
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ourly  spangled  with  thistles,  and  ornamented  on  u 
top  with  a Corinthian  capital ; above  this  there  w{m 
unicorn,  very  well  executed  in  stone. 

This  building  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1756jw 
account  of  its  incommoding  the  street.  The  midgj 
pillar  is  still  preserved  in  the  pleasure  grounds  atDn)  J 
four  miles  east  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  leading  tj 
Dalkeith  ; and  the  four  heads,  as  well  as  several  otj  i 
ornamental  parts  of  this  structure,  are  now  displaf  ■ 
at  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wall 
Scott,  Baronet.  The  baptismal  font  of  the  Chapel  I 
St  Ninian,  which  was  situated  near  Leith  Wynd,  i j 
founded  1479,  may  also  be  seen  at  Abbotsford  ; as  w ■ 
as  the  cistern  out  of  which  wine  used  to  flow  at  < 
Cross  to  regale  the  people  on  days  of  public  rejd  sj 


in  g. 


At  this  Cross  formerly  all  public  proclamations  K 
issued,  and  rejoicings  held.  It  was  the  place  wh  n 
titled  criminals  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  tl) 
crimes.  Here  also  merchants  and  others  met  on  I 
market-days  to  transact  their  business ; and,  thoug  | 
more  commodious  place  has  been  since  erected  by  A 
magistrates  of  the  city  for  this  purpose,  (the  Exchangj  i 
yet  either  through  the  force  of  habit  or  attachmentjl 
the  place,  the  merchants  still  continue  to  meet  on  1| 
radiated  pavement  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancilg 
Cross. 

In  the  suburb  of  the  Canongate,  there  formerly  sta 


* In  a minute  of  council,  dated  11th  May  1660,  it  is 
dered,  “ That  the  treasurer  cause  John  Scott  and  Alexarj  I 
Skirven  prepare,  upon  the  Cross,  pipes  of  lead,  and  sjfl 
other  things  necessary,  for  running  of  wine  at  the  spouts,  j 
the  treasurer  to  provide  wine-glasses  and  other  necessaries]! 
the  said  use,  with  dry  confections,  and  such  others  as  sill 
be  thought  needful  and  convenient.  And  sicklike,  the  tdjjl 
surer  shall  provide  eight  trumpeters.” — This  order  was  dja 
paratory  for  the  King’s  birth-day,  which  was  on  the  29tH§ 
May. 
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'0  crosses,  both  of  which  have  been  long  since  re- 
oved.  One  of  these,  however,  consisting  of  a small 
lumn  on  a base  of  a few  circular  steps,  is  erected 
ainst  the  wall  of  the  Canongate  Town  House,  and 
rves  the  purpose  of  a pillory  for  that  district. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Edinburgh  may  be  men- 
ined  the  house  of  the  great  Scottish  reformer  John 
t nox.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  foot  of  the 
igh  Street,  and,  projecting  into  the  street,  reduces 
nearly  one  half  of  its  width.  On  the  front  to  the 
lost  is  a figure  in  alto  relievo,  pointing  up  with  its 
:.iger  to  a radiated  stone,  on  which  is  sculptured  the 
i me  of  the  Divinity  in  three  languages. 


B0EO2 
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' The  edifice  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  stone  houses  in 
iiinburgh. 


Roman  Sculpture. 

; Immediately  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  reformer, 

, t the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  in  the  front  wall 
a house,  are  two  heads  in  alto  relievo,  supposed  by 
: tiquaries  to  be  of  Roman  sculpture.  Between  the 
;;ads,  on  a square  tablet,  is  engraved  the  following 
ascription  : — 

3£n . fuoore 
bult0  tut. tie 
tem . pane 
ano.  6 3 

In  svdore  vultus  tui  vesceris  pane.  Anno——  ” 
> com  this  inscription  many  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
» at  these  figures  were  intended  to  represent  the  first 
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pair ; * but  this  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a m|j . 
take,  the  middle  stone  tablet,  on  which  is  the  inscrjj  I 
tion,  being  discovered  to  have  been  inserted  at  a ]) i ! 
riod  long  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  figures  i j 
supposed  to  have  been  formed.  These  heads  w^  j 
formerly  in  the  wall  of  a house  on  the  north  side  # 
the  street,  (according  to  Maitland,)  over  the  door  o tj 
baker’s  shop.  From  whence  they  came  before  tq  « 
period  is  not  known.  But  the  honest  baker,  wh<  ? 
reading  in  history  extended  not  perhaps  much  fartl  I 
than  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  probably  supposing  th<  I 
to  be  representations  of  Adam  and  Eve,  might  ha 
added  this  inscription  in  allusion  to  his  trade.  Tl  I 
sculpture  of  these  figures  is  uncommonly  fine ; a]  I 
they  are  conjectured  by  antiquaries  to  be  likenesses  | 
the  Roman  Emperor  Severus,  and  his  consort  Juli  t 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  on  the  coins  S 
that  prince. 


The  Hare  Stone, 


n 


From  which  the  standard  of  James  IV.  was  display 
at  the  muster  of  his  army  before  he  marched  to  t 
battle  of  Flowden,  may  still  be  seen  built  into  t 
wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high  road  to  Boroug 
moorhead,  not  far  from  Burntsfield  Links.  Tl 
remnant  of  antiquity  has  acquired  an  additional  int 
rest  since  the  publication  of  “ Marmion”  by  Sir  Wj 
ter  Scott,  Baronet. 


Highest,  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide. 

The  staff,  a pine-tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a massive  stone, 

Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 

Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard’s  weight, 

— 

* Gen.  iii.  19. — In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shult  thou  d 
bread. 
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Whene’er  the  western  wind  unrolled, 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold, 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 

Where  in  proud  Scotland’s  royal  shield 
The  ruddy  lion  ramped  in  gold. 

At  a little  distance  to  the  westward  stands  Merchis- 
vi  Castle,  rendered  famous  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Baron  Napier,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
logarithms. 

A house,  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Regent  Mur- 
bay,  may  still  be  seen  in  a narrow  lane  called  Croft- 
i ngrie,  near  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  its  appearance. 


St  Margaret’s  Well  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure 
f beautiful  workmanship,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
rillage  of  Restalrig.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and  sup- 
orted  in  the  centre  by  a handsome  pillar.  Another 
well,  which  was  once  in  great  repute  for  the  cures 
vhich  its  waters  were  said  to  have  accomplished,  may 
t till  be  seen  at  the  house  of  St  Catherine’s,  three  miles 
rom  Edinburgh. 

St  Anthony’s  Chapel. 

The  ruins  of  the  Chapel  and  Hermitage  of  St  An- 
‘hony  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Arthur’s  Seat, 
n view  of  the  road  called  the  Duke’s  Walk.  The 
:hapel  was  43  feet  long,  18  in  breadth,  and  the  same 
n height.  At  its  west  end  was  a tower  19  feet  square, 
ind  upwards  of  40  in  height.  But  this  has  long  since 
.’alien  down,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
fastening  to  decay.  The  cell  of  the  hermitage  still 
remains,  a few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  chapel.  It  is 
‘ 16  feet  long,  and  about  12  broad.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  at  a little  distance,  is  the  spring,  celebrated 
n an  old  Scottish  ballad  by  the  name  of  St  Anton  e 
Well.  The  monastery  of  St  Anthony,  to  which  this 
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cliapel  was  an  appendage,  stood  a little  to  the  nort 
west  of  the  present  church  of  South  Leith,  upon  t 
west  side  of  the  lane  still  denominated  St  Anthon; 
Wynd.  The  seal  of  the  monastery  is  preserved 
the  Advocates’  Library. 


Church  of  Restalrig . 

The  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Restalrig  stand  about 
mile  east  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded  by  Jam 
III.  in  honour  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mar 
and  was  endowed  by  the  two  next  succeeding  in 
narchs.  James  V.  placed  there  a dean,  nine  prebei 
daries,  and  two  singing  boys.  It  was  ordered  by  tl 
General  Assembly  to  be  demolished  as  a monument  < 
idolatry  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformatio] 
The  great  eastern  window  is  still  pretty  entire.  In  tl 
cemetery  is  a vaulted  mausoleum,  surmounted  wit 
yew  trees,  originally  the  burying-place  of  the  Logar 
of  Restalrig. 


POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENTS 
Edinburgh  Castle. 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  on  the  wester 
and  rugged  extremity  of  the  central  hill  on  which  th 
ancient  part  of  the  city  is  built.  As  before  observed 
it  is  separated  from  the  buildings  of  the  city  by  a spac 
of  about  350  feet  in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  j 
parapet  wall  and  railing  were  erecteil  on  the  nort 
side  of  this  terrace  in  1817.  The  area  of  the  rock  o 
which  the  Castle  stands  measures  about  seven  Englis 
acres.  It  is  elevated.  3S3  feet  above  the  level  of  th 
sea,  and  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side,  all  til 
others  being  nearly  perpendicular. 
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• At  the  western  termination  of  the  Castle  Hill  is  the 
j ter  barrier  of  the  Castle,  formed  of  strong  pallisa- 
! 3s.  Beyond  this  is  a dry  ditch,  with  a draw-bridge 
| ;1  gate,  which  is  defended  on  the  flank's  by  two 
I all  batteries.  Within  the  gate  is  a guard-room,  and 
; . eservoir  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water.  Beyond 
j -;se  on  a road  winding  upwards,  towards  the  north, 

; two  gateways,  the  first  of  which  is  very  strong, 
i j has  two  portcullises.  A little  from  the  gateway, 
t the  right,  is  a battery,  called  Argyll’s  Battery,  near 
iiich  there  are  store-houses  for  gun-carriages,  and 
i ler  implements  of  artillery.  On  the  north  is  a grand 
r re-room  and  arsenal,  which,  together  with  the  other 
t pgazines  in  the  fort,  are  capable  of  containing  up- 
r rds  of  30,000  stand  of  arms.  A little  farther  on 
i nds  the  governor’s  house,  from  which  the  road  as- 
i i rds  to  the  chapel  of  the  garrison,  which  was  rebuilt 
| 11818.  Near  the  chapel  is  the  main  guard-room  ; 
tii  beyond  it  on  the  east  a large  semicircular  plat- 
rm,  called  the  Half-Moon,  mounted  with  twelve, 
i hteen,  and  twenty-four  pounders.  On  the  top  of 
■is  rampart  is  erected  the  flag-staff;  and  near  it  is 
t J ancient  well  of  the  garrison,  cut  through  the  solid 
' to  a great  depth.  In  addition  to  the  battery  men- 
i ned  there  are  several  others  at  different  parts  of  the 
cumference  of  the  rampart  or  wall  by  which  the 
» 3W  of  the  rock  is  encircled.  But  the  fortifications  of 
f 3 Castle  correspond  with  none  of  the  rules  of  art, 
ring  built  according  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  pre- 
puce on  which  they  stand. 

iThe  highest  part  of  the  Castle,  which  is  towards 
■ e south-east,  consists  of  a number  of  houses  in  the 
i m of  a square.  This  square  is  nearly  100  feet  in  di- 
ieter,  and  is  used  for  mustering  and  exercising  the 
ldiers.  The  houses  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  barracks 
r the  accommodation  of  the  officers.  The  buildings 
1 the  east  side  of  the  square  were  formerly  used  as 
e royal  apartments.  These  apartments  are  of  consi- 
?rab!e  antiquity  ; and,  from  the  date  1566  appearing 
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in  the  front  wall,  seem  to  have  been  either  built  or  ^ | 
paired  at  that  period.  In  a small  room  on  the  grouj  >1 
floor  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  edifice  was  Md  i 
Queen  of  Scots  delivered,  June  19, 1566,  of  her  only  scj  '{ 
James  VI.  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  a priiil 
whose  birth  was  fortunate  for  the  whole  island,  as  ; i 
his  person  the  crowns  of  two  nations,  opposed  to  ea<  | 
other  from  the  earliest  ages,  were  at  last  united.  Tj  l 
roof  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  with  a this!  I 
at  each  corner,  and  an  imperial  crown  in  the  centr  t 
with  the  initials  M.  R. 

The  Scottish  Regalia. 

In  an  apartment  in  this  quarter  called  the  Crown  I 
room,  immediately  under  the  square  tower,  are  dep«  ?! 
sited  the  Scottish  Regalia.  These,  consisting  of  tlj  I 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  were  placed  heljE 
on  the  26  th  of  March  1707. 

It  was  long  doubted,  however,  whether  these  ensigijl 
of  Scottish  royalty  had  not  been  removed;  for,  onil 
search  in  this  apartment  in  the  year  1794,  the  com  mil  j 
sioners  appointed  by  the  royal  warrant,  in  doubt 
their  powers,  did  not  cause  the  chest  in  which  thdlp 
were  said  to  be  deposited  to  be  opened,  and  the  genqjj 
ral  belief  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Othef 
commissioners,  however,  were  appointed  by  the  Prim 
Regent  with  the  necessary  powers  ; and  on  the  5t 
February  1818,  the  large  oaken  chest  in  the  Crowr 
room  was  forced  open,  and  the  relics  of  the  Scottis 
monarchy  were  discovered.  These  were  found  to  cor 
sist  of  a crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  of  elegar 
workmanship,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  There  vn 
also  a silver  rod  of  office,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Lor 
Treasurer.  A Keeper  of  the  Regalia  has  been  appoini 
ed,  and  the  public  can  now  be  gratified  with  the  sigh  I 
of  these  venerable  and  valued  relics. 

The  Crown  is  of  pure  gold,  and  is  composed  of 
broad  fillet  which  goes  round  the  head,  adorned  wit 
twenty-two  precious  stones ; and  between  each  of tbea 
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ones  is  a large  oriental  pearl.  Above  the  great  circle 

I another  smaller  one,  fronted  with  twenty  points, 
ith  diamonds  and  imitation  sapphires  alternately, 
he  points  are  topped  with  pearls.  The  upper  circle 
elevated  or  heightened  into  ten  crosses-floree,  each 
l iving  in  the  centre  a large  diamond  between  four 
iarls,  placed  in  cross  saltire;  and  these  crosses-floree 

• •e  interchanged  with  other  ten  high  fleur-de-lis, 
.hich  top  the  points  of  the  second  small  circle.  From 

j me  upper  circle  rise  four  arches,  adorned  with  enamel- 

: dd  figures,  which  meet  and  close  at  the  top,  sur- 
mounted with  a globe  and  cross-patee.  In  the  centre 
' :*  the  cross-patee  is  an  amethyst,  which  points  the 
iont  of  the  crown;  and  behind,  on  the  other  side,  is 
I large  pearl.  Below  this  last  are  the  initials  J.  R.  V. 

1 he  crown  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  height, 
com  the  under  circle  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  six  in- 
nes.  It  is  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  the  cap, 
i hich  was  formerly  of  purple  velvet,  was  changed  to 
iimson  in  1685.  The  precious  stones  in  the  crown 
vc  diamonds,  jacinths,  oriental  garnets,  chrysoprises, 
i id  amethysts.  The  emeralds  are  doublets,  and  the 
ppphires  are  imitated  in  enamel. 

The  Sceptre  is  of  silver,  double  gilt ; the  stalk  of  it 
two  feet  long,  of  a hexagonal  form,  and  divided  by 
i iree  buttons  or  knobs.  Between  the  first  and  second 
cutton  is  the  handle ; from  the  second  to  the  capital 
iree  sides  are  engraved,  the  other  three  are  plain. 
rpon  the  top  of  the  stalk  is  an  antique  capital  of  em- 
bossed leaves,  upon  the  abacus  of  which  are  several  fi- 
ures  of  Saints.  Under  these  figures  are  the  letters 

• R.  V.  The  sceptre  is  surmounted  by  a crystal 
’ lobe  2-L  inches  in  diameter,  and  topped  with  a large 

riental  pearl.  The  whole  length  of  the  sceptre  is 
i hirty-four  inches. 

The  Sword  of  State  is  five  feet  long,  and  of  elegant 
workmanship.  The  handle  and  pommel  are  silver 
ilt,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length ; the  traverse  or 
ross  seventeen  inches  and  a half.  On  the  blade  is 
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indented,  in  gold  letters  Julius  II.  P.  and  it  was  a . 
sent  from  that  pope  to  James  IV.  The  scabbard  f 
crimson  velvet,  and  richly  ornamented. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  s Rod  of  Office,  though  nq  j 
the  inventory,  was  found  in  the  chest  along  with: 
regalia.  It  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  seems  of  elq 
workmanship.  The  large  oak  chest  itself,  in  wi 
the  whole  were  contained  for  so  many  years,  is  wi 
of  observation. 

The  Crown-room  is  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  ex' 
tion  of  these  relics  of  Scottish  royalty.  They  are 
ed  on  a table  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  space,  inc 
by  an  iron  railing,  and  the  crown  is  placed  on  thi 
ginal  square  cushion  of  crimson  velvet  found 
with  it-  The  room  is  lighted  by  four  lamps,  and 
with  crimson. 

Two  persons  in  the  dress  of  the  wardens  o; 
Tower  attend  to  show  the  Regalia. 

There  was  formerly  a room  for  the  meeting  ol 
Scottish  Parliament  in  the  great  square  on  the  t 
the  Castle  ; and  the  royal  gardens  were  situated  ill 
marsh  afterwards  called  the  North  J^och.  The  k| 
stables  were  on  the  south  side,  w litre  the  houses 
retain  the  name ; and  the  place  to  the  south- 1 
where  the  barns  were  established,  is  known  t 
name  of  Castlebarns. 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  being  a place  of 
strength,  is  principally  used  as  a station  for  sold 
But  the  old  barracks  not  being  sufficiently  large  t< 
commodate  the  number  thought  necessary  to  be  i 
tioned  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  a large  range  of 
barracks  was  begun  to  be  built  on  the  south-wrest 
in  1796,  sufficient  to  quarter  about  twelve  hum 
men.  This  new  building  is  120  feet  in  length,  b; 
in  breadth,  and  contains  five  floors  or  stories.  A a 
and  clock  was  also  erected  on  one  of  the  old  build 
in  1795  ; which  has  since  been  repaired  and  altei 
and  a new  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ga 
son  has  been  lately  built.  Though  the  new  barr 
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perhaps  constructed  on  the  best  plan  for  the  ac- 
nnodation  of  the  soldiers,  yet  the  picturesque  effect 
;he  ancient  buildings  of  the  Castle,  when  seen  from 
west,  is  much  hurt  by  the  contrast  of  the  plain 
1 ponderous  new  buildings,  with  the  turreted  re- 
ins of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  view  from 
ramparts  is  very  extensive,  and  is  much  admired. 
Edinburgh  Castle  has  a governor,  generally  a Scot- 
. nobleman,  a deputy-governor  who  resides  in  the 
rison,  a fort-major,  a store-keeper,  master-gunner, 
l chaplain.  With  its  present  extended  buildings  it 
accommodate  upwards  of  2000  men. 

'he  first  historical  fact  concerning  this  Castle  is 
nd  in  Fordoun,  who  relates,  that,  in  1093,  Queen 
-rgaret,  the  widow  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  died  here 
t-w  days  after  her  husband  was  slain  ; and  that  in 
same  year  it  was  besieged  by  Donald  Bane,  brother 
hKing  Malcolm,  assisted  by  the  Norwegian  mo- 
:h. 

> n the  year  1174,  King  William  I.  of  Scotland,  sur- 
i red  the  Lion,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick,  his  subjects  pur- 
-■wied  his  freedom  by  surrendering  the  independency 
| i his  kingdom.  Many  hostages,  and  some  of  the 
■*1ef  garrisons,  among  the  latter  this  castle,  were  de- 
: red  to  King  Henry  II.  as  pledges  for  the  perform- 
e of  the  treaty  ; but  on  the  marriage  of  William 
h Ermengarde,  cousin  to  the  King  of  England, 
itiburgli  Castle  was  given  back  as  a dower  to  that 


•ien. 

"n  1239  Alexander  III.  was  betrothed  to  the  daugh- 
of  King  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  the  young 
?en  had  this  castle  assigned  -for  her  residence. 

1 luring  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Bruce  and 
iol,  the  castle  was,  in  1296,  besieged  and  taken  by 
English,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  near 
mty  years  ; but  it  was,  in  1313,  recovered  by  Sir 
omas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  when  King  Ro- 
f Bruce  -caused  it,  and  the  other  fortresses  recovered 
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from  the  English,  to  be  demolished,  that  they  rq 
not  again  he  occupied  by  them  in  any  future  ii 
sions.  It  was  in  ruins  in  1386,  when  it  served  fo 
retreat  of  part  of  the  Count  of  Namur's  forces,  de 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  held  it  but  one  d 

King  Edward  III.,  on  his  way  from  Perth  in  hi 
turn  to  England,  visited  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
orders  for  its  being  rebuilt,  and  for  placing  a st 
garrison  in  it.  It  was  nevertheless,  in  134-1,  surp 
by  William  Douglas,  who,  for  that  purpose,  madi 
of  the  following  stratagem.  Douglas,  with 
other  gentlemen,  waited  on  the  governor.  Or 
them,  pretending  to  be  an  English  merchant,  inf 
ed  him  that  he  had  for  sale,  on  board  of  a vessel 
just  arrived  in  the  Forth,  a cargo  of  wine,  strong-1 
and  biscuit,  exquisitely  spiced  ; at  the  same  time 
ducing,  as  a sample,  a bottle  of  wine  and  anoth 
beer.  The  governor,  tasting  and  approving  of  t 
agreed  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  which  theft 
ed  captain  requested  he  might  deliver  very  early 
day,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption  from  the  S 
He  came  accordingly  at  the  time  appointed,  atte 
by  a dozen  of  armed  followers,  disguised  in  the  h 
of  sailors ; and  the  gates  being  opened  for  their  r< 
tion,  they  contrived,  just  in  the  entrance,  to  ovei 
a carriage,  in  which  the  provisions  were  suppose 
be  loaded,  thereby  preventing  the  gates  from  1 
suddenly  shut.  They  then  killed  the  porter 
guards,  and,  blowing  a horn  as  a signal,  Douglas, 
with  a band  of  armed  men,  had  lain  concealed  nea 
Castle,  rushed  in  and  joined  his  companions.  A s 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  most  of  the  garrison 
slain,  the  Castle  was  recovered  for  the  Scots, 
about  the  same  time,  had  also  driven  the  Englis 
tirely  out  of  Scotland. 

During  the  reign  of  John  Earl  of  Carrick,  wh 
sumed  the  name  and  title  of  Robert  III.,  from  a si 
stitious  notion  that  the  name  of  John  was  unfortv 
for  monarchs,  the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh  had  the 
. 1 11 
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j fir  privilege  conferred  on  them  of  building  houses 
■j  themselves  within  the  Castle,  and  of  free  access  to 
m without  paying  any  fees  to  the  constable,  subject 
I „ 10  other  limitation  than  that  they  should  be  persons 
j *ood  fame. 

| :Phe  Castle  of  Edinburgh  has,  at  different  times, 
zed  not  only  as  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
! ft,  but  also  for  their  prison.  The  Scottish  barons, 
ler  the  feudal  system,  almost  equalled  their  kings 
riches  and  in  power,  and  sometimes  possessed 
l mselves  of  the  royal  person  to  sanction  their  ambi- 
ts designs.  Thus  James  II.  in  the  year  1438,  was 
.dhere  in  a sort  of  honourable  durance,  by  Sir  Wil- 
ii n Crichton  the  chancellor;  till,  by  a stratagem 
r.  trivedby  his  mother,  he  was  conveyed  from  hence 
-■  morning  early  in  a trunk.  But  he  did  not  long 
oy  his  enlargement,  for  he  was  taken  by  a band 
inrmed  men  while  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Stirling, 

1 reconveyed  to  this  castle.  It  was  here  also  that 
lilliam  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  with  his  two 
:;nds,  were  basely  murdered  by  the  command  of 
c chton.  who  envied  his  riches  and  dreaded  his 
r ver. 


lames  III.  was  also  confined  here  by  his  subjects 
the  space  of  nine  months,  till  released,  in  the  year 
32,  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  assisted  by  the  citizens 
Edinburgh,  who  surprised  the  castle, 
n the  year  1573,  during  the  troubles  which  agitat- 
tlie  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this  for- 
5S  was  defended  for  the  queen,  at  that  time  a pri- 
ler  in  England,  by  Kirkakly  of  Grange.  When  all 
; rest  of  Scotland  had  submitted  to  the  regent’s  au- 
'rity,  Kirkakly  alone,  with  a few  brave  associates, 
1 continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
stress.  Morton,  the  regent,  unable  to  reduce  the 
"iTison  with  his  own  forces,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
istance,  who  sent  Sir  William  Drury  to  his  aid 
ith  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  a considerable  train  of 
illery.  Trenches  were  now  opened,  and  approaches 
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regularly  carried  on  against  the  Castle.  Five  battei 
consisting  of  thirty-one  guns,  were  erected  ogaina 
But  Kirkaldy  defended  himself  with  the  utmost  0 
age,  fostered  by  despair.  For  three  and  thirty 
did  he  resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  Scots  and  Engl 
nor  did  he  demand  a parley  till  the  fortifications 
battered  down,  the  spur  or  hlock-house  on  the 
taken  by  assault,  the  well  dried  up,  and  every  c 
supply  of  water  cut  off.  Even  then  his  spirit  was 
subdued,  and  he  determined  rather  gloriously  to 
behind  the  last  intrenchment  than  to  yield  to  hi 
veterate  enemies.  But  his  garrison  were  not  anim 
with  the  same  heroic  and  desperate  resolution, 
rising  into  a mutiny,  they  forced  him  to  capitu 
He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  Wil 
Drury,  on  the  29th  of  May  1573.  The  English  g 
ral,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  promised  tha 
should  be  honourably  treated  ; but  Elizabeth,  wit 
regarding  her  own  honour,  or  that  of  Drury,  deli 
him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  regent,  who  ca 
him  to  be  hanged,  on  the  3d  of  August  1573. 

In  the  year  1577,.  though  Morton  had  found  i 
cessary  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands  o' 
young  king,  he  still  held  the  Castle  of  Edinbur; 
his  hands.  But  a supply  of  provisions  being  inter< 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  was  force 
give  up  this  important  fortress  without  resistance 

In  1650  the  Castle  sustained  a siege  of  abov 
months  against  the  parliamentary  army  comma 
by  Cromwell,  and  at  last  surrendered  on  honou 
terms.  At  the  Revolution  it  was  long  held  for 
James  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  with  a weak  an 
provided  garrison.  In  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  a 
successful  attempt  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  sur 
this  fortress;  and  in  1745,  notwithstanding  tha 
Highlanders  were  masters  of  the  town  of  Edinb1 
they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Castle,  nor  did 
even  succeed  in  entirely  cutting  off  the  communic 
between  it  and  the  city. 
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Since  that  time  the  history  of  this  fortress  consists 
[y  of  a series  of  internal  improvements,  for  the  ac- 
umodation  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  this  part  of 
> country.  During  the  period  of  the  late  war,  a 
niber  of  French  prisoners  were  confined  in  it ; and 
s Majesty,  while  in  Edinburgh,  paid  a processional 
at  to  this  ancient  fortress,  and  greeted  his  subjects 
on  its  battlements. 

Palace  of  Holyroodhouse. 

The  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  stands  at  the  eastern 
tremity  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  bottom 
that  part  of  the  High  Street  named  the  Canongate. 
is  a beautiful  building,  of  a quadrangular  form, 
th  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  94  feet  square.  The 
■stern  front  consists  of  two  large  castellated  square 
ers,  four  stories  in  height,  which  are  joined  by  a 
ver  building  or  gallery  of  two  stories,  with  a flat 
if  and  double  ballustrade.  The  towers  have  each 
ree  circular  turrets  at  their  exterior  angles,  rising 
m the  ground  to  the  battlements,  the  fourth  angle 
t each  great  tower  being  concealed  by  the  buildings 
lich  surround  the  inner  court.  In  the  middle  of 
e low  gallery  is  the  entrance,  ornamented  by  four 
; )rie  columns,  which  support  a cupola  in  the  form  of 
imperial  crown.  Underneath  the  cupola  is  a clock  ; 
i over  the  gateway  are  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland. 
« le  front  to  the  east  is  of  equal  elegance.  Round  the 
-Ja  in  the  inside  is  a handsome  arcade,  faced  with 
asters  of  the  Doric  order.  On  the  entablature  of 
ese  are  cut  the  ensigns  of  Scottish  royalty  ; the 
istle  and  the  crown,  the  sword  and  the  sceptre.  Be- 
een  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  are  a range  of 
nic  pilasters ; and  above  these  an  equal  number  of  the 
•rinthian  order.  On  a pediment  in  this  area,  front- 
5 the  west,  are  the  royal  arms.  At  the  south-west 
gle  of  the  piazza  is  the  large  staircase,  which  leads 
the  royal  apartments ; and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
JKung  is  the  great  gallery,  which  is  1 50  feet  long, 
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24  in  breadth,  and  nearly  20  in  height.  This  gallp 
is  hung  with  the  fanciful  portraits  of  one  hundred  j|t 
eleven  monarchs  of  Scotland,  painted  by  De  Wit] 
Here  are  held  the  elections  of  the  Scottish  peers.  . 
joining  to  the  gallery  is  a drawing  and  state  bed-ch; 
ber,  wainscotted  with  oak.  The  festoons  of  flov 
over  the  doors  and  mantle-pieces  in  this  apartment 
executed  with  a considerable  degree  of  elegance, 
the  stucco  ornaments  of  the  roof  are  rather  heavy.  N 
to  this,  in  what  are  called  Lord  Dunmore’s  lodgij 
is  a celebrated  painting  of  Charles  I.  and  his  qu<} 
going  a hunting,  painted  by  Mytons.  A horse  forjli 
majesty,  and  a palfrey  for  the  queen,  are  introduj 
and  the  celebrated  dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson,  holdirj 
spaniel  in  a string.  The  whole  is  executed  in 
good  style.  Here  also  are  full  length  portraits  of  Gel 
III.  and  his  queen  by  Ramsay. 

Strangers  visiting  the  palace  are  usually  led  to  Qii 
Mary’s  apartments,  in  the  second  floor  of  which! 
own  bed  still  remains.  It  is  of  crimson  damask,  f 
dered  with  green  silk  fringes  and  tassels,  but  is  I 
almost  in  tatters.  The  cornice  of  the  bed  is  of  a 
figured  work.  Close  to  the  floor  in  this  room  : 
small  opening  in  the  wall,  which  leads  to  a passage! 
a trap-stair,  communicating  with  the  apartments  be] 
Through  this  passage  Darnley  and  his  accompl 
rushed  in  to  murder  the  unhappy  Rizzio,  on  the 
of  March  1566.  The  queen,  when  this  outrage  1 
place,  was  at  supper,  in  a closet  adjoining  to  her  1 
chamber,  with  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  Rizzio,  ai 
few  domestics.  Rizzio,  on  perceiving  the  conspirf 
enter,  headed  by  Lord  lluthven  in  complete  arm 
instantly  supposed  he  wTas  the  victim,  and  took  re 
behind  the  queen.  But,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and 
treaties,  he  was  torn  from  her  presence ; and,  bt 
he  could  be  dragged  through  the  next  apartment, 
rage  of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercin 
body  with  fifty-six  wounds.  The  closet  in  which  " 
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is  at  supper  when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted  is  about 
clve  feet  square. 

The  more  ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace,  con- 
ting  of  the  north-west  towers,  were  built  by  James 
i . , about  the  year  1 528,  as  a royal  residence,  though 
t r ages  before  the  Scottish  kings  seem  to  have  occa- 
: i mally  resided  at  this  place.  Below  a niche  in  one  of 
. ese  towers  his  name  is  still  to  be  seen,  jac.  rex  v. 

Ji  otorum.  During  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary, 
iii  t e Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  was  burnt  along  with  the 
i y:y,  by  the  English  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

>on  after  this  period,  however,  it  was  repaired  and 
| iilarged  beyond  its  present  size.  At  that  time  it  is 
ia  id  to  have  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  five  courts,  the 
i cost  westerly  of  which  was  the  largest.  It  was  bound- 
1 1 on  the  east  by  the  front  of  the  palace,  which  occu- 
rred the  same  space  as  it  does  at  present;  but  the 
j .adding  extended  itself  farther  towards  the  south.  At 
de  north-west  corner  was  a strong  gate,,  (the  gate  of 
I ie  ancient  adjoining  abbey,)  with  Gothic  pillars,  arch- 

{ and  towers,  which  was  taken  down  in  1755. 

Great  part  of  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  was  burnt 
y the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration, 

) )owever,  it  was  again  repaired,  and  altered  into  its 
r> resent  form  by  King  Charles  II.  These  alterations 
md  reparations  were  designed  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
celebrated  architect,  and  the  work  was  executed  by 
dobert  Mylne,  whose  name  appears  on  a pillar  in  the 
< -orth-west  angle  of  the  inside  of  the  square,  fvn.  be 
:0.  MYLNE  M.  M.  IVI..  1671. 

The  paintings  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  in  the 
gallery  were  much  defaced  by  the  English  soldiers 
’ jnartered  there  in  the  year  1745.  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 
l.the  young  Pretender,)  in  that  year  also,  took  up  his 
“residence  for  some  time  in  this  mansion  of  his  fathers  ; 
ind  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  repaired  to 
wn,  to  pay  the  assessment  laid  on  the  city. 

Of  this  palace,  which  is  now  almost  the  only  entire 
regal  residence  which  remains  in  Scotland,  the  Duke 
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of  Hamilton  is  heritable  keeper.  He  has  a lotlp 
within  it,  as  have  also  several  others  of  the  Scou 
nobility,  in  which  are  a number  of  portraits,  somi  li 
them  of  considerable  merit.  Notwithstanding  of  ( ™ 
a great  part  of  the  building  remained  uninhabited, 
in  1793,  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  the  residem  ih. 
the  Count  D’Artois,  brother  of  the  present  Kinj  B 
France,  the  Dukes  D’Angouleme  and  Berri,  and  otj 
of  the  French  exiled  nobility. 

In  July  1822,  when  it  was  positively  ascertained 
King  was  to  visit  Scotland,  the  apartments  in  the 
lace  were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty ; 
though  he  resided  at  Dalkeith,  a levee,  drawing-ro 
and  meetings  of  privy-council,  were  held  here, 
grounds  around  were  also  dressed  up ; and  it  is  t( 
hoped  this  royal  residence,  which  is  exceeded  by 
in  the  accommodation  it  affords,  will  be  farther 
proved. 


Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  Royal  Chapel. 


Adjacent  to  the  Palace  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Ch 
of  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse.  This  Abbey 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128.  The  traditionary 
counts  which  occasioned  its  erection  are  thus  relat 
— King  David  I.,  its  founder,  being  on  a hunti 
match  in  the  forest  of  Drumselch,  near  Edinbur 
on  rood-day,  was  attacked  by  a large  hart,  and  his 
was  in  the  utmost  danger.  While  he  was  endeavc 
ing  to  defend  himself  against  the  furious  assault^ 
the  animal,  a miraculous  cross  from  Heaven  slip 
into  his  hand,  which  so  frightened  the  stag,  that 
retreated  immediately.  This  wonderful  circumsta 
having,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  chace,  David 
paired  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  wdiere,  in  a dre, 
he  was  instructed  to  erect  an  abbey  or  house  for 
nons  regular,  on  the  place  where  the  celestial  cross  \ 
put  into  his  hand.  In  obedience  to  this  visionary  © 
mand,  the  king  erected  an  abbey  for  the  said  canoj 
dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
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-I  sited  the  same  therein,  where  it  is  said  to  have  re- 
lined  till  the  reign  of  David  II.  That  prince,  whom 
; cross  seems  not  to  have  protected  as  it  did  his 
idecessor,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the 
ttle  of  Durham,  and  with  him  the  cross  fell  into  the 
nds  of  the  enemy.  It  remained  in  that  city  for  se- 
rai ages,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  great 
aeration. 

Such  is  the  fabulous  account  given  of  the  circum- 
rtnce  which  occasioned  the  erection  of  this  abbey.  It 
i miracle  near  a-kin  to  many  of  those  which  popery 
5 often  since  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
tvid  I.,  who  was  a pious  prince,  seems  to  have  been 
itach  under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  instructors, 
sair  sand  to  the  crown,  as  James  VI.  termed  him 
• his  liberality  to  the  religious  orders ;)  and  it  is  not 
: be  wondered  at,  when  their  interest  was  so  nearly 
mcerned,  that  they  should  procure  the  sanction  of  a 
rracle  to  a work  of  such  a nature  as  the  endowment 
an  abbey. 

I However  this  may  be,  the  abbey  was  founded  by  a 
arterin  the  year  1128,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
; e archives  of  the  city.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  ea- 
rns regular  of  St  Augustine,  who  were  brought  tlii— 
er  from  the  priory  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  county  of 
r 'fe.  They  had  granted  to  them  the  church  of  Edin- 
r.rgh  Castle, with  those  of  St  Cuthbert’s,Corstorphine, 
i d Libberton,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  of 
’irth  in  Stirlingshire;  the  priories  of  St  Mary's  Isle 
Galloway,  of  Blantyre  in  Clydesdale  ; of  Rowadill 
- Ross,,  and  three  others  in  the  Western  Isles.  To 
ftem  David  also  granted  the  privilege  of  erecting  a 
rtrgh  between  the  town  of  Edinburgh  and  the  church 
Holyroodhouse.  From  these  canons  the  street  which 
ley  erected  had  the  name  of  Canongate , which  it  still 
' stains.  In  this  new  burgh  they  had  a right  to  hold 
Markets.  They  had  also  portions  of  land  assigned 
■semin  different  parts,  with  a most  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  right  of  trial  by  duel,  and  fire  and  water  or- 
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deal.  They  had  also  certain  revenues  payable  outfc 
the  Exchequer  and  other  funds,  with  fishings,  and  I 
privilege  of  erecting  mills  on  the  Water  of  Lein 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  Canonmills.  The  a«i. 
of  the  Canongate  are  a barfs  head  surmounted  bit 
cross,  in  remembrance  of  the  miracle  which  procu||t 
the  erection  of  the  abbey. 

Other  grants  and  privileges  were  bestowed  upon  tj  I 
monastery  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  so  that  it  i I 
deemed  the  richest  religious  foundation  in  Scotlajil 
At  the  Reformation,  its  annual  revenues  were  442  bj  | 
of  wheat,  640  bolls  of  bear,  560  bolls  of  oats,  500  i : 
pons,  24  hens,  as  many  salmon,  twelve  loads  of  si  i 
besides  a great  number  of  swine,  and  about  L.250  S j I 
ling  in  money. 

In  1177  a national  council  was  held  in  this  abtj  t 
on  the  arrival  of  a legate  to  take  cognizance  of  a (j  I 
pute  between  the  English  and  Scottish  clergy,  aa  I 
the  submission  of  the  latter  to  the  church  of  Engla;  \ 
In  August  1332  the  army  of  Edward  III.  plundered  i 
carrying  off  the  church  plate  ; and  it  was  burnt  in  11 P 
by  the  forces  of  Richard  II.  In  April  1544,  dull  I 
the  irruption  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  this  abbey  i I 
nearly  reduced  to  ashes.  The  choir  and  transeplll 
the  church  were  then  destroyed,  and  nothing  j 
standing  but  the  nave,  of  which  the  ruins  now  | ' 
main. 

Along  with  the  other  religious  houses,  the  buildil  I 
of  the  Abbey  suffered  much  at  the  Reformation ; j 
ornaments  wrere  despoiled  by  the  populace,  and  j p 
thing  was  left  but  the  walls.  At  this  time,  and  da  p 
to  the  reign  of  James  VII.,  the  church  was  occudl 
as  the  parish  church  of  Canongate ; but,  on  the  acd  i 
sion  of  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  in  a very  elegjl 
manner  as  a royal  chapel.  A throne  for  the  sovereijr 
and  stalls  for  the  knights  companions  of  the  Ordeilp 
the  Thistle,  were  erected ; the  floor  was  paved  w |s 
marble  of  different  colours,  and  a fine  organ  was  I 
up.  But  at  the  Revolution,  which  soon  after  t I 
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i ice,  the  populace,  whose  hatred  of  popery  and  anti- 
| 1 thy  to  episcopacy,  often  carried  them  to  extremes  in 
i eir  resentment,  once  more  despoiled  this  ancient 
: ifice,  tore  down  its  ornaments,  and  even  carried  off 
:iny  of  the  marble  stones  of  the  pavement,  which  had 
en  so  lately  laid. 

i In  this  situation  it  long  stood  neglected,  till  the 
ike  of  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace, 
presented  its  situation  to  the  Barons  of  Exchequer, 
id  craved  that  the  roof,  which  was  now  become  ruin- 
!.s,  might  be  repaired.  The  Barons  ordered  a plan 
id  estimate  for  the  work  to  be  given  in,  which  was 
xcordingly  done,  and  the  plan  being  approved  of, 

1 1003  was  granted  by  them  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
h August  1758.  The  architect  and  mason  who  were 
lployed  to  repair  the  roof  injudiciously  covered  it 
;ith  large  flag-stones.  But  the  walls  being  insufficient 
1 bear  tins  weight,  or  the  timbers  which  supported 
e stones  being  too  slender,  it  was  soon  observed  that, 
r:re  the  stones  not  removed,  the  building  must  una- 
it  idably  fall  to  ruin.  A representation  of  its  state  was 
lain  made  to  the  Barons  by  another  architect  in  1766, 
inch  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded,  and  the 
1 of  fell  in  on  the  2d  of  December  1768.  In  1773  the 
fe  bbish  occasioned  by  the  roof  giving  way  was  sold, 
<1  d a house  in  the  lane  called  Baxter’s  Close  was  built 
Uth  the  figured  stones,  after  defacing  the  carvings  and 
r rnices. 

The  Royal  Chapel  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  of  an 
!)long  form,  about  148  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  66 
et  from  north  to  south.  This  was  the  nave  of  the 
■iginal  church,  which,  when  entire,  consisted  of  a 
ntre  and  two  side  aisles,  communicating  by  a double 
nge  of  equilateral  pointed  arches,  springing  from 
ustered  columns,  with  ornamented  capitals.  Above 
tch  of  these  rows  a second  range  of  smaller  pointed 
•ches,  double  in  number,  formed  the  front  of  a gal- 
ry  over  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  ; and  on 
ic  top  of  these  second  rows  was  a third  range  of  small 
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arches,  forming  a gallery  or  passage  in  the  thicknes 
the  wall.  In  the  outside  of  this  upper  gallery,  wit 
was  a story  higher  than  the  side  aisles,  wereanuin 
of  long  narrow  windows,  which  conveyed  light  into* 
upper  part  of  the  middle  aisles  ; and  this  part  of 
building  was  vaulted  with  intersecting  stone  ribs, 
milar  to  the  roofs  of  St  Giles  and  Trinity  CollfS 
Church. 

The  flying  buttresses,  of  which  the  under  rand  r 
the  south  side  still  remains,  were  added  by  Ab  • 
Crawford  in  1483.  A range  of  upright  buttresses, 
canopied  niches  and  pinnacles  of  a more  recent  dj 
may  be  seen  on  the  north  wall.  The  principal 
trance  to  this  church  was  by  a large  arched  doo 
the  western  extremity,  now  built  up.  In  the  m 
wall  is  another  door  ornamented  with  niches. 
Two  doors  also  entered  from  the  cloister ; at  the  \ 
end  is  a door  opening  into  a stair  leading  to  the  rc 
loft,  and  another  now  shut  up ; and  in  this  quai 
in  the  south  wall,  is  the  communication  with  the 
lace  by  which  strangers  are  usually  conducted  into 
chapel. 

The  great  east  window  occupies  the  western 
only  remaining  one  of  the  four  large  arches  on  w 
the  central  tower  of  the  church  had  rested.  This  u 
dow  is  of  modern  execution,  and  probably  was 
formed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  or  Charles  I. 
the  latter  of  whom  the  church,  as  appears  from 
inscription  over  the  west  door,  seems  to  have  beer 
paired.  The  mullions  of  this  splendid  window  fe 
the  severe  winter  of  1795.  But  the  Barons  of  Ex 
quer,  in  1816,  caused  the  window'  to  be  again  pu 
in  its  original  form,- — the  base  of  the  walls  to  be  c. 
ed  out, — the  windows  and  northern  arched 
which  had  been  built  up,  to  be  re-opened,  and 
ground  inclosed. 

The  north-west  tower  of  the  Conventual  Chu 
in  good  preservation,  and  was  covered  in  with  lea 
1816.  In  this  place  is  the  monument  and  recuml 
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of  Robert  Viscount  Belhaven,  who  died  in 
It  is  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  the  whole 
f Parian  marble.  The  height  of  this  tower  is  52 
. It  was  latterly  used  as  a vestry.  Of  the  bells 
eh  belonged  to  it,  one  is  said  to  be  hung  in  the 
pie  of  the  Tron  Church,  another  in  St  Cuthbert’s 
tpel  of  Ease,  and  a third  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
Paul’s  Chapel,  York  Place,  having  been  former- 
?iven  to  the  congregation  of  that  chapel  when 
r place  of  worship  in  the  Cowgate  was  erected, 
n the  south-east  corner  of  the  chapel  is  the  royal 
It,  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  David 
James  II.,  Prince  Arthur,  third  son  of  James  IV., 
ues  V.,  Magdalen,  Queen  of  James  V.,  Arthur 
; !ce  of  Albany,  second  son  of  James  V.,  and  Henry 
id  Darnley.  This  repository  of  the  royal  dead  did 
escape  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution. 

. t of  the  leaden  coffins  were  at  that  time  carried 
v y,  and  the  remainder  at  clearing  out  the  rubbish 
rr  the  roof  fell  in  1768.  A few  bones,  among 
cch  were  some  of  large  size,  said  to  be  those  of 
e nley,  were  long  exhibited,  but  are  now  locked  up 
he  royal  vault.  The  area  of  the  church  is  used  as 
r metery. 

'he  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  in- 
ling  an  extensive  park  inclosed  by  James  V.,  are  a 
:tuary  for  insolvent  debtors.  That  part  of  the  park 
’iugh  which  the  road  passes,  and  which  is  now  call- 
the  Duke’s  Walk,  from  its  having  been  the  fa- 
rite  promenade  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  once  co- 
Ad  with  tall  oaks,  of  which,  however,  no  vestige 
uains.  From  this  walk  rises  Arthur’s  Seat,  to  the 
ght  of  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and  on 
west  the  hill  is  terminated  by  a precipitous  front 
ocks  called  Salisbury  Crags.  St  Anthony’s  Clia- 
■ stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  road. 

4 full  and  well  drawn  up  account  of  the  Abbey, 
ace,  and  environs,  may  be  had  of  the  person  who 
' ws  the  chapel  and  royal  apartments. 

K 
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I 

without  proper  authority,  state  the  origin  of  the  £j|| 


In  the  lane  called  Gray’s  Close  stands  the  1|  ^ 
court  of  buildings,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Min 
Scotland.  They  were  erected  in  1574',*  but  no  me 
has  been  struck  here  since  the  union  of  the  kingd< 
The  officers  are,  however,  still  kept  up.  This  p" 
as  well  as  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  is  an  asyJL 
for  insolvent  debtors,  but  only  for  twenty-four  ho 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  mint  or  coins  struqR 
Scotland  before  tbe  time  of  Alexander  I 
menced  his  reign  in  1107,  although  Boece  and  Le 


tish  Mint  some  ages  earlier.  The  first  coins  wer 
in  England,  thin  silver  pieces  called  pennies,  of 
weight  of  24  grains,  divided  by  a double  cross,, 
for  along  period  this  was  the  only  circulating  mecl 
of  native  manufacture  in  both  countries.  The  gj 
(from  the  French  gros,  or  German  grosche ,)  a coj 
four  pennies  in  value,  was  first  coined  in  Scotland 
Robert  Bruce,  or  by  his  son  David  IL,  and  this ; 
the  silver  coin  in  use  till  the  reign  of  Queen  IV 
who,  after  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  introduced  r 
or  royals,  afterwards  called  crowns. 


The  oldest  gold  coins  found  in  Scotland  bear 


name  of  Robert ; but  whether  the  first  king  of 
name  is  not,  it  is  believed,  fully  ascertained.  Bi 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  however,  thei 
nothing  found  in  the  public  acts  regarding  gold 
ney.  But,  in  1424,  when  that  prince  returned  ; 
his  captivity  in  England,  it  was  enacted  in  Parliai 
that  both  the  gold  and  silver  coin  should  be  simil 
that  of  England  in  fineness  and  weight.  The  Sco 
gold  coins  were  at  first,  as  in  England,  struck 
broad  and  large  surface,  but  very  thin.  James  V. 
the  first  sovereign  who  contracted  their  figure  b] 
creasing  their  thickness ; and  the  bonnet  pieces  of 
prince  are  said,  by  Rmldiman,  to  equal  the  best 
man  coins  in  elegance  of  workmanship.  The  get 
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ae  for  gold  coin  in  Scotland  was  florins,  or  nobles, 

. lions  ; and  in  England  rose-nobles , angels,  reals, 

. sovereigns,  often  according  to  the  tlevice  adopted. 

' Then  copper  money  was  first  coined  in  Scotland  is 
certain.  James  III.,  however,  in  his  first  Parlia- 
nt,  1166,  procured  an  act,  ordaining,  “ That  for 
tention  of  the  king’s  lieges,  and  almous-deeds  to  be 
le  to  the  pure  folk,  there  be  cuinziet  copper  money, 

■ r to  the  penny,  havand  on  the  tae  part  the  croce  of 
A Andrew,  and  the  crown  on  the  other  part,  with  the 
vscription  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  R,  with  James,  on 
other  part.”  The  same  monarch  also  issued  a de- 
ciated  silver  coin,  containing  a very  large  alloy  of 
per,  which  was  called  black  money  ; and  the  same 
raple  was  afterwards  followed  during  the  regency 
i \lorton,  the  coins  at  which  time,  from  the  name  of 
master  of  the  mint,  were  known  by  the  name  of 
: ohisons.  The  very  small  copper  coins  called  pen- 
, worth  l-12th  of  an  English  penny,  with  the 
:rij)tion,  <c  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,”  were  first 
t icd  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. ; and  the  copper  coins 
■•wo  pennies,  called  iwo-penny  pieces,  boddles,  or  turn- 
, and  also  baubees,  containing  six  Scots  pennies,  amt 
a >al  to  an  English  halfpenny,  began  to  be  coined  af- 
i the  Restoration. 

Of  medals,  or  those  coins  of  larger  size  not  intended 
• circulation,  the  first  are  those  of  David  II.,  struck 
1 England  during  his  captivity,  1330-1370.  They 
of  gold,  and  are  the  earliest  medals  of  modern  Eu- 
'C-  Another  Scottish  gold  medal  occurs  of  James 
. in  1478,  weighing  nearly  two  ounces.  A third 
s struck  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  others  in 
' reign  of  Mary.  The  last  Scottish  medal,  perhaps, 
uck  in  Scotland  is  the  coronation  one  of  Charles  I., 
icn  he  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  in  June  1633. 
tin  Scotland  the  prince  alone  possessed  the  exclu- 
e right  of  coining  money.  To  him  also  all  mines 
gold  and  silver  were  acknowledged  to  belong.  Nor 
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was  the  manufacture  of  currency  confined  to  thai 
pital,  for  many  coins  bear  the  names  of  Aberdili 
Perth,  Stirling,  Dundee,  Linlithgow,  and  DumlL 
ton. 

The  chief  instruments  used  in  coining,  till  no  I, 
tant  period,  were  a hammer,  and  steel  dies  upon  wl '■ 
the  device  was  engraved.  The  metal  being  previoj 
prepared  of  the  proper  fineness  and  thickness,  waslj 
into  longitudinal  slips,  and  a square  piece  being 
from  the  slip,  it  was  afterwards  rounded  and  adju 
to  the  weight  of  the  money  to  be  made.  The  b 
pieces  of  metal  were  then  placed  between  the  two 
and  the  upper  one  was  struck  with  a hammer, 
money  was  necessarily  imperfect  from  the  inequn 
of  the  force  employed ; and  it  was  not  till  after 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  the  introduction  of 
mill  and  screw  took  place. 

The  Scottish  currency,  in  circulation  at  the  Unj 
being  called  in  by  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Sj 
land,  preparatory  to  making  the  coin  of  a unif  ju. 
standard  over  the  two  kingdoms,  the  following  si 
were  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  1707,  for 
purpose  of  being  recoined : — 


Of  foreign  silver  money,  (Sterling,)  L.  132,080  17|| 
Milled  Scottish  coins,  - - 96,856  1' 

Coins  struck  by  hammer,  - - 142, ISO 

English  milled  coins,  - - 4000 


L.411,117  1( 


And,  as  it  appears  from  the  acts  of  the  Mint  of  Si  1 
land,  from  16th  December  1602  to  19th  July  1606,  ill 
from  20th  September  1611  to  14tli  April  1613,  4*1 
the  proportion  of  gold  coin  issued  was  greater  than  j fl 
of  the  silver,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  total  s w 
of  money  in  circulation  at  the  Union  amounted  to  I 
wards  of  L.900,000  Sterling. 
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Court  of  Session. 

[ The  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  civil  judicature 
> Scotland,  was  established  by  King  James  V.  in 
32,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  French  Parlia- 
■nts.  Before  this  period  civil  causes  were  tried  by 
’ ambulatory  Committee  of  Parliament,  who  assumed 
2 title  of  Lords  of  Council  and  Session ; but  this 
>de  of  administering  justice  being  found  inconve- 
■;nt,  it  was  abolished,  and  regular  judges  appointed. 

its  establishment,  the  Court  of  Session  consisted 
ifourtecn  ordinary  judges,  seven  of  whom  were  cler- 
[tmen  and  seven  laymen ; and  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Ab- 
; t of  Cambuskennetli,  was  their  first  president.  The 
ug  had  also  the  power  of  adding  to  this  number  cer- 
r.n  lords  of  his  council,  under  the  title  of  Extraardi- 
* nj  Lords  ; but  these  had  no  salary,  nor  were  oblig- 
: to  attend  but  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  to  gratify  the 
1 shes  of  the  Court  by  their  influence  or  their  votes, 
lilis  very  objectionable  part  of  the  institution  was, 
wwever,  abrogated  by  20th  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 
i Before  the  Reformation  the  President  of  this  Court 
us  generally  an  ecclesiastic  ; but  the  clergy  were  fin- 
ny excluded  from  a situation  so  foreign  to  their  ha- 
ts by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1584, 
;hich  directed,  that  no  parochial  minister  should  ever 
terwards  bear  an  office  in  any  court  of  justice.  The 
st  ecclesiastic  who  held  the  office  of  an  ordinary  Lord 
'‘Session  was  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
; Cuthbert’s. 

' The  College  of  Justice , of  which  the  Court  of  Scs- 
' on  forms  the  leading  part,  was  erected  into  a body 
">rporate  by  James  V.  This  body  consists,  not  only 
? the  judges,  but  also  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
* Writers  to  the  Signet,  Clerks  of  Session,  and  some 
Uhers.  The  individuals  composing  this  body  enjoy 
i iany  valuable  privileges.  They  arc  not  subject  to  the 
I "risdiction  of  any  inferior  judges, — are  exempted  from 
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paying  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  other  inhabit* 
of  Edinburgh,  for  ministers’  stipend,  and  the  im 
on  liquors,  &c. — and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  on|  | 
any  services  within  the  burgh.  Nay,  by  several 
tutes,  they  are  exempted  from  paying  land-tax, 
from  all  public  taxes  and  contributions  whatever ; 
this  privilege  has  not  been  exercised  since  the  Rev) 
tion. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  sit  bot 
judges  and  jury,  are,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
teen  in  number.  These  are  generally  appointed  f 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  (the  barristers  of  the  Co 
but  members  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Si< 
(the  highest  class  of  attorneys)  may  be  chosen,  u 
certain  regulations,  to  this  office.  Prior  to  the 
1808,  the  whole  fifteen  judges  sat  as  one  court,  ■ 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  fourteen  ordinary  jud; 
who,  in  an  outer  hall,  under  the  title  of  the  Lord, 
dinary,  forwarded,  in  weekly  rotation,  the  cases  thro 
successive  steps  till  they  came  in  course  to  be  ripe 
the  decision  of  the  lords  in  the  Inner-house.  The 
crease  of  business,  which,  in  the  progress  of  corami 
and  manufactures,  came  before  this  court,  howe 
pointed  out  obstacles  to  the  speedy  administrate] 
justice,  the  natural  consequences  of  a body  so 
stituted;  and  accordingly  various  plans,  by  eminent 
dividuals,  were  laid  before  the  public,  for  the 
provement  of  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scotia 
Among  these,  that  which  proposed  dividing  the  Cc 
into  two  or  more  chambers  or  divisions,  seemed 
most  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties. 

A bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  in  by  Lord  Gr 
ville  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  18tli  of  Febru 
1807,  the  basis  of  which  was,  to  divide  the  Court 
three  chambers  of  five  judges  each  ; — to  have  an  int 
mediate  Court  of  Review,  consisting  of  the  presid 
of  the  three  chambers,  the  Lord  Chief  Raron,  an 
presiding  Lord,  from  which  only  appeals  were  to  li 
the  House  of  Lords, — and  an  establishment  for 
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ialbyjuryof  civil  causes.  The  heads  of  this  bill 
ere  approved  of  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and 
'riters  to  the  Signet,  but  it  was  finally  lost  by  the  re- 
ring  of  Lord  Grenville  from  the  administration  in 
[arch  1807. 

A new  bill  was,  however,  again  brought  in  by  Lord 
hancellor  Eldon,  entitled,  “ An  act  concerning  the  ad- 
inistration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  concerning  ap- 
.■als  to  the  House  of  Lords,”  which,  after  some  mo- 
rfications,  was  finally  passed  into  a law  in  the  year 
<08.  This  act  divided  the  judges  into  two  chambers 
divisions,  of  which  the  Lord  President  was  to  pre- 
i.le  in  the  First  Division  of  seven,  and  the  Lord  Jus- 
Clerk  in  the  Second  of  six  ordinary  lords.  Each 
\ vision  was  declared  to  have  the  same  powers  and  pri- 
h leges  possessed  by  the  whole  Court, — four  to  be  a 
utorum.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  se- 
c or  Lord  Ordinary  to  be  called  in  to  give  a casting 
tite.  Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  inquire 
t to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland, — as  to 
e e form  of  process  in  the  Court  of  Session, — and  in 

I hat  cases  jury  trial  could  be  usefully  established,  and 
va  voce  evidence  more  extensively  introduced.  The 
vision  of  the  Court  was  provided  to  take  place  at 
eir  meeting  for  the  winter  session  on  12th  Novem- 
;r  1808. 


' The  judges  previously  met  on  the  20th  October 
<08,  and  framed  what  is  called  an  act  of  sederunt, 
’ gulating  the  division  of  the  causes  and  distribution 
office-bearers,  and  enacting  regulations  for  the  pre- 
fatory business  under  the  management  of  the  ordi- 
•fies,  and  appointing  that  one  from  each  division  at- 
; nd  in  the  outer  hall  weekly,  for  forwarding  the  causes 
irough  the  necessary  stages. 

i By  subsequent  acts  and  parliamentary  regulations, 
tiere  are  now  four  permanent  Lords  Ordinary,  two 
om  each  division,  who  do  not  judge  in  cases  before 
ip  Inner  Court  unless  specially  called  on  for  the  pur- 
we,  but  decide  in  all  causes  in  the  first  instance  in 
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the  Outer  Court,  and  prepare  cases  for  the  Inner.  If 
junior  judge  of  the  Court,  other  than  the  four  lastm«f| 
tioned,  takes  chargeofall  the  business  in  the  Bill-Cha.1'! 
her  (which  chiefly  consists  of  summary  appeals  fr«  ; 
inferior  courts)  during  Session  time,  and  judges  i 
matters  of  teinds  or  tithes,  and  in  special  cases  that  tr|{l 
be  remitted  to  him  by  either  division.  On  the  de3  ! 
of  any  of  the  judges  of  the  Inner  Courts,  the  senlt] 
permanent  Ordinary  steps  into  his  place,  and  the  j il 
nior  judge  falls  into  the  department  of  one  of  the  pi  I 
manent  Lords  Ordinary,  while  the  new  appoint *: 
judge  takes  the  Bill-Chamber. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  after  the  divisa  | 
into  two  chambers,  the  judges  of  the  Second  Divisl  9 
occupied  the  apartment  above  the  lobby,  now  the  E a 
chequer  Court.  But  a new  hall  having  been  erect  n 
to  the  west  of  the  Old  Parliament  Hall,  or  Outerhouiil 
the  judges,  as  authorized  by  his  Majesty’s  warrajl 
dated  the  6th,  proceeded  to  business  there  on  the  1 1 J 
November  1809. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  are  tried,  not  only  all  $ } 
tions  of  debt  and  trespass,  and  all  causes  in  civil  i jj 
fairs,  but  all  matters  of  equity,  there  being  no  Coip 
of  Chancery  in  Scotland.  They  also  hear  and  dccjfl 
appeals  from  all  inferior  courts ; but  the  decisions  | 
the  Court  of  Session  may  be  brought  under  the  revi  n 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  supreme  judicatory  of  B n 
tain.  The  judges  of  both  divisions  united  likew  Ij 
form  another  court,  which  supplies  the  place  of  a co  fl 
mittee  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  designated  by  LM 
name  of  the  Commissioners  for  Plantation  of  KirW 
and  Valuation  of  Teinds  ; and,  in  this  capacity,  jud® 
concerning  the  livings  of  the  clergy,  tithes,  and  poilitj 
connected  with  these. 

This  court  holds  two  terms  or  sessions  in  the  yeqH 
the  first,  of  two  mon  ths,  called  the  Summer  Session,  coi  j j 
mencing  on  the  12th  fo  May,  and  ending  on  the  111: 
of  July  ; and  the  second,  of  four  months,  named  1W 
Winter  Session,  beginning  on  the  12th  of  Novemb'l 
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lid  ending  on  the  11th  of  March,  with  the  exception 
i three  weeks  of  recess  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
1 . uring  the  vacations  between  the  terms,  however,  one 
: 'the  judges,  weekly  by  rotation,  called  the  Lord  Or- 
nary  on  the  Bills,  attends  for  the  discussion  of  sum- 
ary  causes. 

, . The  business  of  the  Court  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
,-itten  pleadings,  prepared  by  the  advocates,  first  be- 
\re  one  of  the  Lords  Ordinary,  and  after  his  decision 
: fore  one  of  the  Inner  Courts.  When  it  is  brought 
r'fore  the  latter,  a printed  copy  of  the  pleadings  is  fur- 
iished  to  every  judge,  and  put  into  boxes  appropriated 

• r thispurpose,  (each  individual  judge  having  a box  for 

> s own  papers,)  several  days  before  the  cause  is  taken 

At  the  calling  of  the  cause  the  advocates  and  attor- 
yys  likewise  attend,  and  support  the  statements  in  the 
tinted  pleadings,  by  viva  voce  debates;  and,  in  cases 

• weighty  importance,  these  pleadings  last  for  several 
y ys.  After  the  first  decision  of  a cause  in  the  Inner 
loirt,  the  party  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  may 
;ain  bring  the  judgment  before  the  Court,  by  what  is 
•irmed  a reclaiming  petition  ; but  this  must  be  given 
1 by  a certain  specified  time,  while  the  circumstances 
t the  case  are  recent  in  the  memory  of  the  judges.  If 

> petition  be  presented  within  this  space  allowed,  the 
cision  becomes  final,  and  the  only  resource  in  this 
se  is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

' The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  the  time 
' their  nomination  by  the  Crown,  both  in  their  pri- 
' te  and  in  their  official  capacity,  take  the  title  of 
ard,  and  have  in  court  purple  robes,  turned  up  with 
imson  velvet.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  President  is 
t.1300,  and  of  the  ordinary  judges  L.2000  per  annum. 

Jury  Court. 

■ The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1808 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  introducing  trial  by  jury, 
civil  cases,  into  the  Scottish  judicial  establishment, 
ported  in  May  1810,  that  if  care  was  taken,  “ that 
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no  alteration  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  shoB 
be  affected  by  tlie  institution,  that  the  enabling  r 
Court  of  Session  to  direct  issues  of  fact  to  be  triedli 
jury,  might  afford  a safe  foundation  on  which  imp»li 
ant  experiments  might  be  made/'  This  report  lay  • 
touched  for  several  years,  till,  on  the  30th  of  Nov<pi 
her  1814,  the  Lord  Chancellor  introduced  a bill  for 
tablishing  this  mode  of  trial  in  civil  causes  in  Scoth  |l 
This  was  withdrawn,  and  another  amended  bill  brou  r: 
under  consideration,  on  16  th  February  18  15,  in 
House  of  Lords,  which,  after  passing  through  _ 
House  of  Commons,  received  the  royal  assent  in  A | 
1815.  The  Court  was  opened  at  Edinburgh  on  I 
January  1816,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Ad  il 
Lord  Meadowbank,  and  Lord  Pitmilly.  Some  furl  | 
modifications  for  extending  the  practice  of  this  C<  I 
were  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passec  I 
1819.  The  principal  object  of  this  act  is  to  bring  ! ft 
cases  more  particularly  adapted  for  trial  by  jury  i h 
court  at  once,  at  least  nearly  so,  without  waiting  ■ \ 
preliminary  discussions  in  the  Court  of  Session,  I 
thus  to  avoid  the  delay  which  the  forms  of  that  cc  2 
necessarily  oppose  to  the  speedy  decision  of  law  si  0 
The  act  also  authorizes  the  erection  of  a court  ro  il 
and  the  necessary  offices.  The  judges  of  this  cci  | 
hold  circuit  courts  in  the  vacation  between  terms  r 
the  principal  towns  in  the  country.  The  Lord  Clji 
Commissioner  has  a salary  of  L.2000,  and  the  ) *! 
Lords  Commissioners  L.600  each.  The  two  la  I 
have  hitherto  been  named  from  the  judges  of  I 
Court  of  Session ; but  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Jki 
vocates,  of  a certain  number  of  years  standing,  inayjB 
appointed. 

Cout't  of  Justiciary. 

The  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  jj 
dicaturc  in  Scotland.  It  is  composed  of  a Lord  Jusll 
General,  a Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  five  Cords  COR 
inissioners.  The  office  of  Lord  Justice  Generali 
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J rely  a nominal  one,  and  is  now,  it  is  believed,  to  be 
I dished  altogether.  The  other  judges,  of  which  the 
| rd  Justice  Clerk  is  president,  hold  at  the  same  time 
[ • office  of  judges  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
j uses  which  come  before  this  court  are  tried  by  a jury 
i fifteen  citizens,  and  the  prosecutions  are  carried  on 
] the  name  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  his  Majesty's 
i erest,  as  public  prosecutor,  and  are  conducted  in 
] art  by  his  Lordship  and  deputes,  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
] *al,  and  the  Agent  for  the  Crown.  A majority  of 
| ! jury  either  acquits  or  condemns  the  delinquent, 

; animity  in  opinion  not  being  essential.  During  the 
t ess  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  judges  of  this  court, 
nice  in  the  year,  go  on  circuits  through  the  different 
i'ts  of  the  kingdom.  One  judge  can  hold  a circuit 
lurt;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  a decision  in  1763, 
::it  the  judgments  of  circuit  courts  are  not  liable  to  be 
viewed  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  Theju* 
ildiction  of  the  court  itself  in  criminal  cases  is  su- 
:.‘ine,  and  from  their  sentence  there  lies  no  appeal, 
me  Lord  Justice  General  has  a salary  of  L.2000,  the 
r>rd  Justice  Clerk  L.2000,  and  the  other  judges 
1 500  each.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
?«rd  Justice  General,  enjoy  at  the  same  time  salaries 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  any  of  the  five 
I Unary  Lords  of  Justiciary  may  also  be  commissioners 
' the  Jury  Court,  thus  holding  the  situation  of  judges 
’ three  Supreme  Courts. 

Court  of  Exchequer. 

At  what  time  this  court  was  erected  in  Scotland  is 
t known.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  formed 
the  plan  of  that  of  England,  the  constitution  and 
actice  of  both  courts  being  nearly  the  same.  The 
me  Exchequer  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
chiquier,  a chequered  cloth,  with  which  the  table 
" hieh  the  judges  sat  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  co- 
’••red.  This  court  is  composed  of  four  judges,  one, 
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who  sits  as  president,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chief  L 
ron,  and  three  ordinary  Barons.  They  have  four  ter*|>  • 
in  the  year,  and  all  revenue  causes  are  here  trill 
The  cases  are  decided  by  a jury  of  twelve;  and  ip| 
Court  of  Exchequer,  till  very  lately,  was  the  only  cpi 
in  Scotland  where  matters  of  civil  right  were  tried! 
this  manner.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  L.400(j 
year,  and  the  other  three  Barons  L.  2000  each. 

Faculty  of  Advocates. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  hold  the  same  situation  If 
Barristers  or  Counsel  in  England.  The  affairs  of  tj  fcr 
Faculty  are  managed  by  a Dean,  or  president,  a tij  b 
surer,  clerk,  and  council,  selected  from  the  memb<  b 
Besides  the  usual  branches  of  a liberal  education,  th  * 
who  are  admitted  as  advocates  must  have  gone  throu  t. 
a regular  course  of  civil  and  Scots  law ; and  if,  afj  S 
due  examination  in  public  and  private  by  a commitl  w 
appointed  by  the  faculty,  the  candidate  be  found  qj  l 
lifted,  he  obtains  permission  to  practise  as  one  of  tn  n 
number.  Every  advocate  besides  pays  to  the  socia  » 
on  being  admitted,  a sum,  which  has  at  various  peri]  It 
been  augmented,  and  is  now  L.200  Sterling.  G a 
half  of  this  money  goes  to  the  support  of  the  libr  I 
belonging  to  the  faculty,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ' i 
luable  in  Scotland. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  are  subject  to  the  autl  if 
rity  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; and  fr|i 
this  body  the  bench  is  supplied  with  judges.  'll] 
Slieriff-deputes  of  the  different  counties  of  Scotland  i] 
likewise  nominated  from  this  society ; and,  since  tj] 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  this  profession  has  become*] 
Scotland  almost  the  only  road  to  eminence.  The  i] 
vocates  are,  perhaps,  the  most  wealthy  community'] 
Edinburgh,  and  to  the  preponderance  of  this  bo^ll 
and  that  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  the  society'll 
this  city  owes  much  of  its  peculiar  character,  'll] 
number  of  advocates  at  present  (May  1823)  on  the  i f) 
is  367. 
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Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

Connected  with  the  Court  of  Session  are  the  Society 
Clerks  or  Writers  to  his  Majesty’s  Signet.  Their 
iness  is  to  subscribe  the  writs  that  pass  the  royal  sig- 
in  Scotland,  and  practise  as  attorneys  before  the 
nrts  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and  Jury  Court.  The 
nbers  also  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  di- 
cing other  branches  of  legal  practice,  and  are  the 
: icipal  conveyancers  of  the  country.  The  office  of 
•,‘per  of  the  Signet  is  very  lucrative  ; but  the  busi- 
s 3 is  performed  by  a deputy  and  clerks.  The  quali- 
xions  for  admission  into  this  body  are  an  appren- 
s ship  for  five  years  with  one  of  the  members,  after 
years  attendance  at  the  university,  and  attendance 
a course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing,  given  by  a 
urer  appointed  by  the  society,  and  also  on  the  Scots 
class  in  the  University. 

.’he  Widows’  Scheme  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
> Signet  was  found  upon  a plan  similar  to  that  of 
i clergy,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in 
3.  Some  further  improvements  were  made  on  this 

1 by  an  act  procured  in  1817.  The  capital  for 
ry  hundred  members  is,  by  this  act,  to  be  L.20,000. 

2 number  of  members  on  the  roll  is  at  present  485. 

Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 
j desides  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  who  enjoy  the 
it  to  conduct  exclusively  certain  branches  of  legal 
-:edure,  there  is  another  society  of  practitioners, 
) act  as  attorneys  before  the  Session,  Justiciary,  and 
■ y Courts.  They  are  of  very  long  standing  in  the 
rts,  and  were  lately  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
icitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts.  The  society  is 
tty  numerous. 

1 'he  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and 
ffiequcr,  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Ab- 
ates, and  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  So- 
y of  Solicitors,  with  the  officers  of  court,  form,  as 
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before  mentioned,  an  incorporation,  instituted  by  Jail* 
V.,  called  tlie  College  of  Justice,  of  which  the  juitf  I 
of  the  Court  of  Session  enjoy  the  title  of  Senators,  las 


Parliament  House. 

This  building,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  C<i 
of  Session,  at  least  what  is  called  the  Outer  House,  * 
formerly  the  place  where  the  Scottish  Parliament  t 
It  was  begun  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1632,  and 
completed  in  1640,  at  an  expence  of  L. 11, 600 


ling.  It  occupies  part  of  the  south  and  the  who] 


the  west  sides  of  the  square  to  which  it  gives  its  nc 
The  old  building  is  133  feet  long,  by  98  broad  in 
widest  end,  and  60  in  the  narrowest.  In  the  \ 
part  it  is  60  feet  high,  but,  on  account  of  the  inetj 
lity  of  the  ground,  the  north  and  east  fronts  are  < fc 
40  feet.  Over  the  original  entrance  from  the  east  tj  Eg 
the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  allegorical  figures  of  Ml® 
and  Truth  for  supporters,  and  this  inscription,  *sL 
his  felicia  rcgna ; under  the  arms  the  motto  ' 


umonem. 
was  faced 


But  the  whole  front  of  the  ancient  buili 


up,  and  covered  by  an  open  arcade  in 


Grecian  style  of  architecture,  begun  in  1807,  andj 
only  part  of  the  building  which  remains  in  its  foil 
state  is  the  great  hall  where  the  Scottish  Parliarj 
met.  This  hall  is  122  feet  long  by  49  broad, 
roof  is  of  oak,  arched,  and  elegantly  finished.  I w 
Court  of  Session,  before  its  division  into  chambers)  P 
in  an  adjoining  room,  of  much  smaller  dimensl  1 
which  was  formerly  appropriated  for  the  meeting  | 
the  Privy  Council.  This  apartment,  after  the  divi  | 
of  the  Court,  was  enlarged  and  neatly  fitted  up  fojH 
judges  of  the  First  Division,  and  a marble  statue  oia| 
late  President  Blair,  by  Chantry,  was,  in  1818,  pkpi 
behind  the  chair  of  the  presiding  judge. 

A new  room,  finished  in  1808,  was  likewise  erdw 
for  the  judges  of  the  Second  Division,  entering  in' 
the  west  side  of  the  great  hall ; and  the  statUijS 
President  Forbes,  which  formerly  stood  in  a nielli 
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\ : Outer  Hall,  was  removed  to  this  Court-room,  and 
| xced  behind  the  chair  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
I ds  statue  was  executed  by  Roubiliac  at  the  expence 
| :the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

| !n  the  great  hall  was  also  erected,  in  1818,  a statue 
] t the  late  Lord  Viscount  Melville  hy  Chantry.  It 
I ads  upon  a pedestal  near  the  north  end  of  the 

! cm. 

\ln  addition  was  likewise,  in  1819,  built  to  the 
t th  end  of  the  Parliament  House,  containing,  in  the 
erer  story,  a new  library  room,  41  by  39  feet,  for  the 
:.:ulty  of  Advocates,  communicating  with  their  old 
rrtments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  court  rooms 
; the  floor  above,  upon  a level  with,  and  entering 
nn  the  large  hall,  for  two  of  the  Lords  Ordinary, 
t ese  rooms  are  30  feet  by  19  each,  and  are  lighted 
the  top  by  lantern  lights.  The  windows  of  the 
a at  hall  have  been  altered  to  correspond  with  the 
Me  of  the  apartment,  which  is  lined  with  oak  about 
feet  high  all  around.  The  other  two  Lords  Or- 
■s  ary  still  remain  in  the  Outer  Hall,  and  recessed 
1 hes  have  been  made  for  their  accommodation, 
rhe  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer  occupies  the  apart- 
: nts  above,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Parliament  House, 
1 the  second  floor.  The  Court-room  is  nearly  semi- 
2ular.  The  Jury  Court  also  hold  their  sittings  in 


- s room. 

j frhe  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  their  sittings  at  Edin- 
rgh,  meet  in  the  Court-room  of  the  Second  Division 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  valuable  library  of  the 
. f'dty  of  Advocates  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the 
rliament  House,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  adjacent 
! idling,  erected!  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  library 
the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  Parlia- 
fnt  Square  has  been  much  admired.  It  was  cast  in 
1 “land,  is  composed  of  lead,  and  cost  L.21J  Sterling, 
le  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  had  been  re- 
™ ™cd  from  some  cause,  was  discovered  only  a few 
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years  ago  in  clearing  out  a cellar  under  the  Advoci  a 
Library. 

Register  Office. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a building  for  preserving 
public  records  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Eai 
Morton,  Lord  Register  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish! 
cords  have  been  left  imperfect  from  a variety  of  cam 
Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  carried  off,  or  destra 
many  of  them  ; and  afterwards  Oliver  Cromwell 
ried  off  the  remainder.  At  the  Restoration  som 
those  which  had  been  taken  by  Cromwell  were 
back  to  Scotland  by  sea  ; but  unfortunately  one  of 
vessels  which  brought  them  was  shipwrecked  ; an 
records  brought  by  the  other  had  not  then  been 
perly  arranged.  The  place  where  they  were  kept, 
was  such  as  did  not  insure  safety  from  accidents  by 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  therefore,  to  provide  a place  w' 
they  might  be  kept  in  safety  in  future,  obtained  f 
his  late  Majesty  a grant  of  L. 12,000  Sterling,  out  o 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  est£ 
The  plan  of  the  present  building  was  accordingly 
signed  by  Mr  Robert  Adam,  and  the  foundation-s 
was  laid  on  the  17th  of  June  1774.  The  cerei 
was  performed  under  a discharge  of  artillery,  in 
sence  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Ex 
quer,  and  in  the  sight  of  a multitude  of  spectators, 
brass  plate  was  put  into  the  foundation-stone,  with 
following  incription  engraved  upon  it : — Conserva ; 
Tabulis  PublicisPositum  est,  anno  m,dcc,lxxiv,  m 
Jicientia  optimi  et  pietissimi  Principis  Georgii  Tc 
In  a glass  vase,  hermetically  sealed,  which  was 
placed  in  the  foundation-stone,  are  deposited  specini 
of  the  different  coins  of  his  late  Majesty. 

This  noble  edifice  stands  at  the  east  end  of  Prim 
Street,  about  40  feet  back  from  the  line  of  the  str 
and  its  front  looks  southward  along  the  North  Bri 
The  length  of  the  front,  from  east  to  west,  is  200  fufc 
the  breadth,  including  the  diameter  of  the  domot 
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) feet.  The  part  of  the  building  at  first  erected  was 
.y  part  of  the  intended  plan;  but  the  necessary 
urnulation  of  public  papers  requiring  a further  ex- 
sion,  the  additional  buildings  were  begun  in  1822. 
cording  to  the  original  design,  the  building  is  to 
isist  of  a square  of  200  feet,  with  a dome  of  50  feet 

1 meter  in  the  centre. 

:(n  the  centre  of  the  edifice  is  the  large  dome,  50  feet 
diameter,  and  80  in  height.  This  dome  is  lighted 
m the  top  by  a window,  15  feet  in  diameter,  the 
me  of  which  is  of  copper.  A statue  of  his  late 
iijesty,  in  marble,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Damer,  stands 
ler  the  dome.  At  each  corner  of  the  front  is  a little 
ejection  with  a Venetian  window,  and  on  the  top  a 
mtiful  stone  ballustrade,  with  a small  cupola.  In 
> middle  is  another  projection,  three  windows  in 
;adth,  and  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a 
1 liment,  within  which  there  is  in  composition  the 
al  arms  of  Great  Britain.  The  front  is  ornamented 
i.h  a fine  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order ; and 
grand  outer  staircase  is  particularly  elegant. 

;in  the  walls  in  the  inside  of  the  building  are  nume- 
is  arched  divisions,  disposed  into  presses  for  holding 
records,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a hanging  galle- 
which  encircles  the  whole  edifice.  Two  elegant 
ircases  lead  to  the  chambers  where  the  records  are 
>t,  and  the  apartments  of  the  clerks.  The  number 
these  apartments,  when  the  original  plan  shall  be 
npleted,  is  (exclusive  of  passages,  staircases,  and 
ter-closets)  ninety-seven,  all  of  which  are  arched  be- 
r,  and  accommodated  with  fire-places.  This  edifice, 
ich  is  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr  Adam’s  designs,  is 
ficicnt  to  perpetuate  his  name,  were  there  no  other 
nuincnts  of  his  taste,  as  an  architect  of  the  first 
fit.  The  erection  of  the  first  part  cost  nearly 
h>,000  Sterling. 

A be  Lord  Register  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  bu- 
css  carried  on  in  this  office,  and  the  principal  clerks 
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of  the  Court  of  Session  are  his  deputies.  These  h»| 
a number  of  inferior  clerks  under  them  for  carry  i 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  other  m»n 
ters  which  belong  to  the  institution.  The  Lord  life 
gister  is  a minister  of  state  in  this  country.  He  f!ji 
inerly  collected  the  votes  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotian: 
and  still,  by  himself  or  his  deputies,  collects  thosai 
the  peers,  at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  who  repres4H 
the  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  the  British  Pi 
liament. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  office  have  of  lip 
years  been  much  improved,  and  every  thing  connecj  I 
with  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the  pub 
records  of  the  country  put  on  the  best  footing,  uni  ^ 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  adl ')-■ 
cate,  the  present  depute-clerk  register. 


: 

in 


Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  Scottish  Court  of  Admiralty  is  very  anciei  I) 
but  the  form  of  their  proceedings  of  old  is  not  mrj  i 
known,  as  most,  of  their  ancient  records  are  lost, 

Lord  High  Admiral  was,  before  the  Union,  his  MajM 
ty’s  lieutenant  and  justice-general  on  the  seas,  and] 
all  creeks,  harbours,  and  navigable  rivers  beneath  1 If 
first  bridge.  He  exercised  his  jurisdiction  by  deputy  “ 
the  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  1 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  in  different  districts, 
an  article  of  the  Union,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adrj§ 
ralty  in  Scotland  is  said  to  be  under  the  Lord  Hi 
Admiral  of  Great  Britain ; but  this  does  not  seeirkjf 
infer  jurisdiction  in  a judicial  capacity  ; for  the  decri 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  are  in  civil  cases  subject  to 
Court  of  Session,  and  in  criminal  to  that  of  the  Juajb 
ciary. 

The  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  is  iji] 
pointed  by  the  Lord  Vice-Admiral  of  Scotland,  an 
ficer  of  state  nominated  by  the  Crown ; and  thosai 


u 


f 
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the  inferior  courts  by  the  judge  of  the  High  Coufj 


They  have  a jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  cases,  civil l| 
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minal ; and,  by  prescription,  the  High  Court  has 
i pared  a jurisdiction  in  mercantile  causes,  nowise 
' -.ritime,  at  least  where  both  parties  -prorogate , or 
•ee  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  Lord  Vice-Admiral 
, a salary  of  L.1400,  and  the  Judge-Admiral  a sala- 
of  L.800  a-year. 

Commissary  Court. 

This  court  was  instituted  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
ir  1563,  in  place  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
icials  of  bishops,  before  the  reformation  of  religion 
'Scotland.  It  consists  of  four  commissaries  or  judges ; 
i its  original  establishment  has  been  confirmed  by 
eral  acts  of  Parliament.  In  this  court  are  judged 
matrimonial  cases ; and  its  jurisdiction  in  these  ex- 
i ids  over  Scotland.  Other  cases  are  also  judged  here, 
::h  as  testamentary  causes,  &c.;  but  the  jurisdiction 
the  commissaries  extends  in  these  only  over  the 
:: ! "ee  counties.  East,  West,  and  Mid-Lothian.  To  this 
-art  also  belongs  the  privilege  of  confirming  the  wills 
1 ' testaments  of  natives  who  die  abroad,  and  those  of 
rrsons  who  die  in  Scotland  without  any  settled  resi- 
! nee.  From  the  decisions  of  the  judges  of  this  court 
I appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  court, 

•i  ' ving  no  recess,  is  always  open  for  hearing  and  deter- 
;i  ' ining  consistorial  causes.  The  judges  have  a salary 
L.  600  each  ; but  their  situation  does  not  preclude 
: < em  from  practising  as  barristers  before  the  Court  of 
! -ission.  The  Commissary  Court,  as  a separate  judicial 
•;tablishment,  is,  it  is  believed  to  be  abolished,  and 
■ ieir  business  transferred  to  the  Sheriff  Courts. 

Lyon  Court. 

* The  principal  officer  in  this  court  is  Lyon  King  at 
' rms,  whose  office,  before  the  Union,  was  to  arrange 
i tie  ceremonies  of  the  coronations  of  the  Scottish  prin- 
i "s,  and  on  other  public  occasions;  to  inspect  the 
i rms  of  the  nobility;  and  to  grant  supporters  to  the 
nns  of  new  created  peers.  Under  the  Lyon  King  at 
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Arms  arc  six  heralds  and  an  equal  number  of  purs  i 
vants.  These,  in  their  dress  of  ceremony,  and  atte  I 
ed  by  the  other  officers  of  this  court,  publish  at 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  all  proclamations  issued  by  his  3 J 
jesty.  This  court  has  a liberty  of  visiting  the  arrag  1 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  distinguish  them  by  prai 
differences,  and  to  register  them  in  their  books.  \ 
fees  for  registration  are  for  those  of  a nobleman  tw 
ty  merks  Scottish  ; of  a knight  ten  merks ; and  of 
others  who  have  a right  to  bear  arms,  five  merks. 


Sheriff'  Court. 


- 


As  Scotland  is  divided  into  counties,  shires,  [ 
stewartries,  the  sheriff  or  steward,  the  king’s  liedj 
nant,  anciently  enjoyed  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  cj 
and  criminal.  He  reviewed  the  decrees  of  the  baj 
courts  within  his  territories  ; he  mustered  the  mil* 
ry  companies  of  militia,  whose  exercises  were  knot 
by  the  name  of  weapon  shawivg  ; and  the  same  of 
is  now  renewed  in  the  establishment  of  the  militia 
Scotland,  the  officers  of  which  receive  their  comm 
sions  from  the  lord  lieutenant  and  high  steward," 
sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  sheriff-depute  is  a legal  officer,  wholly  distil 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  high  sheriff.  The  off 
was  established  by  act  20th  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  by  whicl 
was  declared,  that  a sheriff-depute  should  be  appoir 
cd  to  every  county  of  Scotland,  who  must  be  an  ad\ 
cate  of  three  years  standing.  The  sheriff-depute  is  t 
pointed  by  the  crown.  He  receives  the  royal  revenu 
from  the  collectors  within  his  district,  which  lie  pa| 
into  the  Exchequer ; he  summons  juries  for  the  tru 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  ; and  returns,  as  a men 
her  of  parliament  for  the  county,  the  person  who  haj 
majority  of  suffrages  upon  the  roll  offithe  freeholds 
The  sheriff  has  also  a civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  e:ld 
cept  in  a contest  for  the  property  of  a landed  estat«fj 
and  a criminal  one  in  cases  of  theft  and  other  smal!<| 


crimes.  The  office  of  sheriff  was  formerly  hcredit.nl 
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;he  great  families ; but,  by  the  above  act  of  Geo.  II., 

5 aiul  all  other  hereditary  offices  were  dissolved  or 
iexed  to  the  crown.  The  sheriff-depute  is  entitled 
lame  a substitute,  for  whom  he  is  responsible.  The 
xees  of  sheriff  courts  are  subject  to  review  by  the  su- 
rae  Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary.  The  salaries 
he  sheriff-deputes  vary  from  L.300  to  L.500.  The 
riff  of  Edinburghshire  has  L.  800,  and  the  sheriff 
Glasgow  an  equal  sum. 

The  Justice  of  Peace  Court. 

' ?he  origin  of  Justice  of  Peace  is  of  no  earlier  origin 
'Scotland  than  1609.  At  that  period  the  king  was 
: horized  by  parliament  to  name  commissioners  for 
Ming  over  disorderly  persons  to  appear  before  the 
:::iciary  or  privy-council.  By  subsequent  acts  these 
;ices  were  empowered  to  judge  in  riots  and  breach- 
;jf  the  peace;  to  regulate  highways,  bridges,  and 
ides; — to  execute  the  law  against  vagrants  and  beg- 
s ? ; — to  judge  upon  transgressions  of  the  game  laws, 

. frauds  against  the  revenue,  besides  many  other 
.nches  of  jurisdiction.  But  in  Edinburgh,  most  of 
■ causes  which  come  before  justices  in  the  country 
decided  by  the  magistrates  and  sheriff';  and  the 
) icipal  business  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Edin- 
. gh  comes  before  them  as  a court  for  the  speedy  set- 
nent  of  debts  under  L .5,  commonly  called  the  Small 
’>t  Court.  This  court  sits  weekly  in  Edinburgh, 
l at  intervals  in  the  different  villages  of  the  county  ; 
parties  state  their  cases  themselves,  and  the  expen- 
of  a suit  are  provided  not  to  exceed  5s.  Upwards 
1000  cases  are  annually  decided  by  this  court.  The 
tices  attend  in  rotation.  This  court,  as  well  as  that 
the  Sheriff,  is  held  in  the  new  buildings  for  the 
mty  lately  erected. 

New  County  Hall. 

This  building,  for  the  meetings  of  the  county, 
nds  at  the  western  termination  of  the  new  library 
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rooms  of  the  Advocates  and  Writers  to  the  Sip  j, 
The  plan  is  taken  from  one  of  the  finest  models  oi  H 
tiquity,  the  temple  of  Erectheus  in  the  Acropol 
Athens.  A model  of  this  temple  having  been  seq  i 
Paris  by  Sir  William  Rae,  then  sheriff  of  the  con  * 
he  recommended  it  to  the  county  and  to  the  comi  is 
sioners ; and  that  eminent  architect,  Mr  Archi)|| 


Elliot,  who  had  previously  furnished  a design  ini 


Grecian  Doric  style,  having  examined  the  fragm  I 
among  the  Elgin  marbles,  prepared  a plan,  in  w j 
he  adhered  most  scrupulously  to  the  proportions, 
otherwise  assumed  as  much  of  the  ancient  temp 
could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  a mo 
building,  intended  for  a different  purpose. 

The  principal  entrance  is  taken  from  the  Choif 
monument  of  Thrasyllus.  The  portico  in  front  is  j 
ported  by  four  very  large  fluted  Ionic  columns  ; 
two  columns  of  the  same  order  ornament  the  m 
front  to  the  Lawnmarket. 

The  length  of  the  eastern  front  of  this  buildirg 
102  feet  10  inches,  and  the  northern  front  is  about 
feet.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  a large  hall,  50 
by  27  feet ; a court  room  44  feet  by  30,  both  28 
high ; a committee  room,  &c.  in  the  principal  fl 
The  other  floors  are  laid  out  in  offices  for  the  she  | 
sheriff- clerks,  &c.  It  was  begun  in  February  la{l 
and  finished  in  the  spring  of  1819.  The  expenc 
the  erection  amounted  to  L.  15,000. 


Convention  of  Royal  Burghs. 

This  court  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  James  I 
and  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Inverkeithing ; j 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  met  earlier  than  1552.  Si 
that  period,  its  constitution  has  been  considerably 
tered,  not  only  by  acts  of  parliament,  but  also  by 
own  decrees.  The  Convention  at  present  meets  an: 
ally  in  Edinburgh,  and  consists  of  two  deputies  f» 
each  burgh.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  [| 
petual  president,  and  the  city  clerks  of  Edihburgh  i 
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I ks  to  the  Convention.  The  powers  of  this  court 
, .'fly  respect  the  establishment  of  regulations  concern- 
trade  and  commerce ; and  to  this  purpose  the 
vivention  has  established,  and,  from  time  to  time, 

. 2\ved  articles  of  staple  contract  with  the  town  of 
npvere,  in  Holland.  As  the  royal  burghs  pay  a 
h part  of  the  sum  imposed  as  a land-tax  upon  the 
nties  of  Scotland,  the  Convention  is  empowered  to 

• sider  the  state  of  trade  and  revenues  in  the"  indivi- 
i . 1 burghs,  and  to  assess  their  respective  proportions. 

-e  court  has  also  been  in  use  to  examine  the  con- 
. t of  magistrates  in  their  administration  of  the  burgh 
j wnue,  although  this  properly  comes  under  the  juris- 
: ion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  to  give  sanc- 
, ,i,  upon  particular  occasions,  to  the  common-council 
| turghs,  to  alienate  a part  of  the  burgh  estate.  The 
i invention  likewise  consider  and  arrange  the  political 
i cr  constitutions  of  the  different  burghs,  and  regu- 
! matters  concerning  elections  before  them.  The 
i uvention  meet  in  an  aisle  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
> riles,  Edinburgh. 

Board  of  Customs. 

( The  Board  of  Customs  consists  of  five  commissioners, 

1 50  manage  the  collection  of  his  Majesty’s  customs  in 
\ t tland.  Under  these  are  a secretary,  and  a number 
[ 3 other  officers  for  conducting  the  different  depart- 

• nts  of  business.  This  Board  formerly  occupied  the 
'k  part  of  the  buildings  of  thelioyal  Exchange,  now 
-upied  as  the  City  Chambers;  but  they  removed 

ie  years  ago  to  Bellevue  House,  which  is  now  in- 
ided  in  the  extended  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and 

• ms  the  eastern  termination  of  Great  King  Street, 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise,  as  separate  esta- 
diments,  are  to  be  abolished,  the  building  now  oc- 
>ied  as  the  Custom  House  may  then  be  removed 

idi  advantage  to  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Board  of  Excise. 

I’he  Board  of  Excise  for  Scotland  is  managed  by  five 
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commissioners,  a secretary,  and  a number  of  other  j i 
ficers.  The  building  which  is  occupied  as  an  officerB 
this  Board  stands  in  a conspicuous  situation  in  a rec 
on  the  eastern  side  of  St  Andrew’s  Square.  This  a \ 
fice  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  for 
own  residence.  It  is  a very  handsome  building, 
pediment  in  front,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pi 
ters,  is  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms.  This  bu: 
ing  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  r. 
Board  of  Excise,  as  a separate  establishment,  being 
is  said,  to  be  reduced,  the  house  they  now  occupy  w 
it  is  hoped,  be  secured  by  the  magistrates  as  a m 
sion-house  for  the  Lord  Provost.  A situation  m 
centrical,  or  a house  better  adapted  for  this  purp<  I 
cannot  be  desired;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  tl  | 
upon  proper  application,  Government  would  dispose  | 
it  to  the  city  at  the  original  purchase-money. 


r 


Post  Office. 

The  General  Post  Office  of  Scotland  was  establisl  I 
in  its  present  form  by  an  act  .of  Parliment  in  17* 
Before  this  period,  there  were  regular  posts  in 
country  to  a few  of  the  principal  towns;  but  the 
vantages  of  posts  seem  not  to  have  been  dulyappreci; 
in  a nation  at  that  time  without  much  trade.  In  li 
Charles  II.  appointed  a post  between  London 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1662,  a post  was  established 
tween  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Seven  years  afterwai 
a post  was  appointed  to  run,  twice  a- week,  betw 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  once  a- week  betwi  i! 
Edinburgh  and  Inverness.  The  Post  Office  receil  1 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1695,  at  which  period  p<j  I 
were  established  over  the  whole  country.  But  so  lil  I 
productive  was  the  revenue  from  this  source,  that,  a 
the  year  1698,  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenson  hai  j 
grant  from  King  William  of  the  whole  revenue  of  1 J 
Post  Office  of  Scotland,  with  a pension  of  L.  300 
annum  to  keep  up  the  post,  which  grant  Sir  Ilobe|| 
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er  deliberation,  gave  up,  as  disadvantageous.  In 
53.  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  of  Edinburgh  was 
11,942  per  annum  ; and  in  1783,  owing  to  the  in- 
ase  of  trade  and  correspondence,  the  same  revenue 
1 5 upwards  of  L.  40,000.  The  revenue  is  now  up- 
rds  of  L- 150,000. 

The  Penny  Post,  a considerable  branch  of  this  esta- 
iihment,  was  first  established  in  Edinburgh,  by  an 
. ividual  unconnected  with  the  Post  Office,  about  the 
:r  1776.  This  singular  individual,  Peter  William- 
. , whose  Life,  published  by  himself,  contains  an  ac- 

• nt  of  his  being  kidnapped  when  a boy,  and  sent  to 

• erica,  and  his  residence,  for  years,  among  the  North 
c erican  Indians,  by  whom  he  had  been  taken  prison- 
■kept  a coffee-room  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Parlia- 

. it  House,  part  of  which  was  then  partitioned  off 
-shops,  about  the  year  1775.  In  the  course  of  his 
: iness  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  gentlemen 
; nding  the  courts  to  send  letters  for  them,  and  he 
1 1 a man  delivering  these  letters  for  a trifle  to  his 
icomers  for  some  time  before  he  seems  to  have  form- 
i:he  idea  of  a regular'establishment  for  taking  in  let- 
for  delivery  to  any  part  of  the  town.  In  the  year 
99  he  removed  to  the  Luckenbooths,  a ridge  of 
’dings  in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street,  now  taken 
i n ; by  which  time  he  had  established  a regular 
r ny-post.  Mr  Williamson  had  at  this  period  four  men 
stantly  employed  in  delivering  letters.  They  went 
rat  the  streets  in  a uniform  dres3,  ringing  a bell,  to 
■ rize  those  who  wished  to  employ  them  cf  their  ap- 
'.ch.  But  the  regular  post  establishment  soon  be- 
t e sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  bu- 
>-ss  to  their  revenue  ; and  entered  into  a transaction 
i Mr  Williamson  for  the  transference  of  his  right 
he  General  Post  Office. 

'he  business  of  the  General  Post  Office  is  managed 
* Postmaster-General,  a secretary,  and  a number 
Clerks.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
>t  Office  was  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
M 
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the  western  range  of  buildings  on  the  North  Bridk 
But,  being  too  small  for  the  establishment,  a new  Pi 
Office  has  been  erected  in  Waterloo  Place,  to  the  aft 
of  the  arch  of  the  Regent  Bridge,  with  extensive)! 
commodations  for  the  business  of  this  important  p|  l 
lie  office.  Besides  this  there  are  in  different  part^i 
the  city  places  appointed  for  the  reception  of  lett*  j 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Post  Offi] 


MUNICIPAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Magistracy  of  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a town-council  of  t| 
ty-three  members,  who  have  the  direction  of  all  ]1 
lie  affairs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  Thel 
dinary  council,  however,  consist?  only  of  twenty-j 
members  ; the  remaining  eight  are  named  ex  tr  aorta 
ry.  The  whole  is  composed  of  merchants  and  trajj 
men,  whose  respective  powers  and  interests  were] 
the  constitution  of  the  burgh,  intended  to  be  so  inj 
woven,  that  an  equal  balance  should  be  preserved 
tween  the  two  parties. 

The  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  is  much  the  ^ $ 
with  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  London,  is  here  stjti 
the  Lord  Provost.  He  is  high  sheriff,  coroner, 
admiral,  within  the  city  and  liberties,  and  the  to 
harbour,  and  road-stead  of  Leith.  He  has  a juris 
tion  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  now  in  desuet 
and,  before  the  Union,  was  an  officer  in  the  Scot  jf 
Parliament.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Convenl  w 


of  Royal  Burghs.  In  the  city  he  has  the  preced< 


of  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  nobil  )& 


walking  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  or  of  his  Hr 


jesty’s  commissioner  and  representative,  and  enjoy:  p 
privilege  of  having  a sword  and  mace  carried  b<l$i 
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i q.  The  allowance  to  the  Lord  Provost  from  the  city 
ij  ids,  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  office,  is  only 
ij  - 800  per  annum. 

1 Besides  the  Provost  are  four  magistrates,  called  Bai- 
i :,  whose  duty  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  al- 
3 men  in  London.  There  is  also  an  officer,  with  the 
-j  e of  Dean  of  Guild,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
\ buildings,  and  without  whose  warrant  no  house 
t be  erected  within  the  city.  The  other  members 
ithe  council  are  a treasurer,  whose  office  is  only  no- 
ual,  (the  money  of  the  city  being  kept  by  a per- 
with  the  title  of  Chamberlain,)  three  merchant,  and 
i ) trades’  councillors,  and  the  fourteen  deacons  of  the 
orporated  trades,  who,  with  seven  members  of  the 
; tncil  of  the  foregoing  year,  complete  the  magistracy 
which  the  city  and  suburbs  is  governed. 

; The  Merchant  Company,  from  whom  the  principal 
: t of  the  town-council  are  chosen,  were  incorporated 
a charter  from  King  Charles  II.  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
ver  1681.  Before  this  period,  the  merchants  of  Ed- 
. ourgli  formed  a corporation  called  the  Guildry,  from 
rich,  for  several  ages,  the  magistrates  were  solely 
•uted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
! Crafts  or  incorporated  trades. 

>3y  an  act  of  Parliament,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
;:nes  III.,  each  of  the  incorporated  trades  were  em- 
' vered  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  vote  in  the 
: :tion  of  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city  ; 

1 by  a decreet-arbitral,  dated  the  22d  of  April  1588, 

• which  King  James  VI.  himself  was  umpire,  the 
s sent  set  or  constitution  of  the  burgh  was  finally  es- 
! dished. 

The  fourteen  incorporated  trades  of  Edinburgh  arc 
i follows : — 

I.  Surgeons. — This  incorporation  was  erected  by 
: magistrates  on  the  1st  of  July  1505.  As  in  other 
tn tries  of  Europe,  the  profession  was,  at  its  first 
ction,  conjoined  with  the  barbers,  and  both  these 
npations  were  exercised  by  the  same  persons. 
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The  charter  of  erection  was  confirmed  by  James 
the  13th  of  October  1506 ; and  Queen  Mary 
enable  the  members  to  attend  more  closely  on  t| 
patients  and  studies,  did,  by  her  letters-patent,  of 
11th  May  1567,  exempt  them  from  attending  juif 
watching  and  warding  within  the  city  and  libertia 
Edinburgh.  These  grants  were  confirmed  by  Jai 
VI.  in  1613,  as  they  likewise  were  by  Parliament 
the  17th  of  November  1611. 

In  the  year  1657,  the  town-council,  on  the  appl 
tion  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  incorporat 
erected  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  into  one  comi 
nity.  This  erection  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II 
1670,  and  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  with  an 
ditional  grant  of  liberty  to  practise  in  some  of 
neighbouring  counties.  The  arts  of  surgery 
pharmacy  being  thus  united,  the  corporation  laid  a 
the  profession  of  the  barber  art.  They  contint 
however,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  town  in 
department,  by  appointing  a sufficient  number  of 
sons  qualified  to  shave  and  dress  hair,  under  their 
spection. 

The  incorporation  continued  in  this  state  till 
year  1722,  when  the  Court  of  Session  by  a decree 
tirely  separated  the  barbers  from  the  surgeons, 
former,  however,  are  still  obliged  to  register  their 
prentices  along  with  those  of  their  more  elevated 
leagues ; but  the  two  professions,  so  widely  diffe 
in  the  qualifications  required  for  each,  are  now  sep: 
ed  for  ever. 

The  surgeons  were  again  incorporated  by  a 
charter,  dated  the  14th  of  March  1778,  under  the  1 
of  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  hall  for 
meetings  of  this  society  stands  in  Surgeons’  Sqia 
In  it  are  a number  of  portraits  of  celebrated  charaq 
connected  with  the  society.  Here  is  also  a theatre 
dissections,  and  a small  museum. 

2.  Goldsmiths. — The  society  of  Goldsmiths  was 
ancient  times  attaohed  to  the  incorporation  known. 
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2 name  of  Hammermen.  From  this  society  they 
re  separated  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  1581, 
:l  erected  into  a distinct  body.  This  erection  was 
erwards  confirmed  by  royal  charters.  The  gold- 
iths  of  Edinburgh  had  a power  of  inspecting  and 
gulating  all  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  manufac- 
i.-ed  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
id  ; and  likewise  to  destroy  all  that  was  found  false 
counterfeit,  and  punish  the  offenders  by  fine  or  im- 
ksonment.  This  community  had  formerly  a hall  in 
2 Parliament  Square  for  transacting  their  business ; 
t it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  hall  of  the  corpora- 
n is  now  in  South  Bridge  Street. 

3.  Skinners. — The  society  of  Skinners  or  Glovers 
s formed  into  a corporate  body  about  the  year 
86,  and  their  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  magi- 
ates,  with  some  restrictions,  in  163C.  The  hall  of 
>is  incorporation  is  in  the  lane  called  from  it  Skinners’ 


>>se. 

t iJ  Furriers. — The  society  of  Furriers  is  very  an- 
i.nt ; but  their  original  charters  being  lost,  it  is  im- 
; ssible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  time  of  their 
mt  erection  into  an  incorporation.  By  a petition  of 
> s body  to  the  magistrates,  however,  in  the  year 
G3,  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  tailors 
Id  skinners  on  this  branch  of  art,  and  in  which  they 
t-te  themselves  to  have  been  at  that  time  a “ calling 
ane  verie  antient  standing  within  burgh,”  they  may 
supposed  to  have  existed  as  a body  a considerable 
ie  prior  to  this  date. 

' 5.  Hammermen. — The  Hammermen  were  first  erect- 
i into  a body  corporate  by  the  town-council  in  1483. 

1 this  time  they  consisted  of  the  arts  of  blacksmiths, 

I dsmiths,  lorimers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  and  bucklers  or 
nourers.  The  goldsmiths  were  separated  from  the 
un mermen  (as  already  mentioned)  in  1581;  but 
:y  have  since  received  an  addition  to  their  number  of 
eral  other  branches  of  art,  such  as  founders,  cop- 
rsmiths,  &c.  which  has  increased  the  number  of 
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trades  belonging  to  this  incorporation  to  seventh  j 
In  its  corporate  capacity,  this  society  are  patrons  of  ip 
Hammermen  in  the  suburbs  of  Portsburgh  and  Ph 
terrow,  as  they  formerly  were  of  those  in  the  townfr 
Leith.  Their  hall  of  meeting  is  in  the  small  anew 
Chapel  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  street  named  t 
Cowgate. 

6.  and  7.  Wrights  and  Masons. — These  two  branc] 
of  art  were  first  formed  into  an  incorporation  by  an 
of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  1475,  and  tl 
charter  was  confirmed  by  several  successive  sovereig 
At  this  time  it  consisted  of  these  two  professions  on 
but  several  others  at  different  times  were  added, 
a decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1703,  the  be 
makers,  glaziers,  plumbers,  and  upholsterers,  w 
added  to  the  masons  ; and  to  the  wrights  were  atta 
ed  the  painters,  slaters,  sievewrights,  and  coop 
This  incorporation  had  formerly  a hall  in  the  1 
named  Niddry’s  Wynd,  which,  having  been  built 
the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  H 
Virgin,  was  called  St  Mary’s  Chapel.  In  the  cours 
the  improvements  of  the  city  this  hall  was  pul 
down ; but  the  incorporation  erected  a new  one 
Burnet’s  Close,  which  still  retains  the  ancient  nam 

A picture,  which  was  painted  for  the  incorporat 
in  1721,  by  one  Chalmers,  herald  painter,  and  conti 
ing  a full  length  portrait  of  a freeman  of  each  of 
trades  in  the  habit  of  their  profession,  had  been 
moved  when  their  old  place  of  meeting  was  ta 
down.  This  picture,  unaccountably  mislaid,  was 
terwards  purchased  at  a public  sale  by  the  Ear 
Buchan  for  seven  guineas  ; but  his  Lordship,  on  lea 
ing  the  wish  of  the  incorporation  to  have  it  replaced 
their  hall,  very  handsomely  presented  it  to  them,, 
which  his  Lordship  received  the  thanks  and  the  fl 
dom  of  this  body  on  16th  May  1814. 

8.  Tailors. — Thjs  society  first  applied  to  the  3 
gistrates  for  their  sanction  to  the  laws  of  the  bod; 
the  year  1500 ; but  they  seem  to  have  been  forji 
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to  a regular  corporation  before  this  period.  Subse- 
;ent  grants,  with  ample  privileges,  were  conferred 
•on  the  tailors  by  the  magistrates,  in  1531  and  1584, 
lich  were  confirmed  by  Kings  James  V.  and  VI. 

) this  incorporation  anciently  belonged  the  superiori- 
and  direction  of  all  the  tailors  within  the  suburbs  of 
linburgh  and  town  of  Leith ; and  they  still  retain 
e superiority  over  those  in  the  more  ancient  suburbs, 
ais  body  had  the  honour  to  receive  a letter  from 
mes  VI.,  requesting  the  freedom  of  the  incorpora- 
>n  for  one  Alexander  Millar,  gratis,  on  account  of 
i “ gude  service  in  making  and  working  the  abulzic- 
nts  of  oure  awin  persone.” 

9.  Bakers. — The  time  when  this  fraternity  were 
cted  into  an  incorporation  is  unknown.  It  must 
,'.ve  been,  however,  before  the  year  1522,  as,  by  a 
ant  from  the  common-council  in  that  year,  concern- 
g the  grinding  of  corn  at  the  town  mills,  they  ap- 
ar  to  have  had  a deacon  and  master.  The  members 
1 this  corporation  have  the  sole  privilege  of  baking- 
read  within  the  city ; but  the  Court  of  Session  has 
:<;eiy  found  that  bread  maybe  sold  within  the  city 
d liberties,  provided  it  has  been  baked  without  the 
ime. 

• 10.  Fleshers. — The  Fleshers  or  Butchers  are  a very 
ucient  incorporation ; but  the  precise  time  of  their 
•ing  established  into  a society  is  not  with  certainty 
lown.  The  first  laws  and  regulations  for  this  body, 
nvever,  were  granted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
i 1488 ; which  makes  it  probable  that  they  had  not 
<een  long  formed  into  a fraternity  before  that  period. 

U.  Cordiners. — The  Cordiners  or  Shoemakers  were 
•ected  into  an  incorporate  body  by  a charter  from  the 
v)wn-council  in  the  year  1449.  Their  charter  was 
! onfirmed  by  an  additional  one  in  153G,  and  received 
tic  royal  sanction  of  James  VI.  in  1598. 

12.  Weavers. — The  Webs  tern  or  Weavers  of  Ellin- 
urgli  were  formed  into  a fraternity  by  the  magistrates 
n the  31st  January  1475. 
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]3.  Waukers . — This  society  seems  to  have  bei 
incorporated  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  about  tl 
year  1500.  The  trade  of  Hatters  was  conjoin* 
with  them  in  1672,  and  they  now  form  one  incorpo* 
tion. 

14.  BonnetmaJcers. — This  trade  was  anciently 
tached  to  the  incorporation  of  Waukers;  but  fra 
these  they  were  separated,  and  erected  into  a distirj 
body  by  the  magistrates  in  the  year  1530.  About  tl 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  introducti 
of  the  weaving  of  hats  in  place  of  bonnets,  this  socii 
was  nearly  dissolved  ; but,  upon  an  application  to  t 
town-council  in  1684,  the  trade  of  a Litster  or  Dyj 
was  united  to  them,  although  the  incorporation  stj 
goes  under  its  former  name. 

Candlemakers. — The  Candlemakers  form  an  incc 
porated  trade  in  Edinburgh,  though  they  have  not  l 
privilege  of  sending  a member  to  the  commori-cou 
cil.  They  lost  this  privilege  in  1582,  by  not  produ 
ing  their  charter  and  signing  the  reference  made 
that  year  to  the  arbiters  appointed  by  James  VI., 
which  time  the  present  set  or  constitution  of  t 
burgh  was  established.  The  Candlemakers,  howevt 
possess  all  the  other  rights  and  privileges  which  a 
exercised  by  the  incorporated  trades.  The  time 
their  original  erection  is  unknown,  but  their  pri\| 
leges  were  confirmed  by  a charter  from  the  magistrat 
in  1517. 

Such  are  the  bodies  from  which  the  magistrates 
Edinburgh  are  elected.  The  election  is  conducted 
the  following  manner: — A leet  or  list  of  six  persons 
made  out  by  each  incorporation,  from  which  numb 
the’  deacon  belonging  to  that  incorporation  is  to  1 
chosen.  These  lists  are  then  laid  before  the  commol 
council  of  twenty-five,  who  “ shorten  the  leets,”  U 
striking  out  one  half  of  the  names  from  each  ; aiij 
from  the  three  remaining  ones  the  deacon  is  to  H 
chosen.  When  this  election  is  over,  the  new  dcaco< 
arc  presented  to  the  council,  who  choose  six  of  tint 
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be  ordinary  members  of  their  body,  and  the  six  dea- 
ls of  the  former  year  leave  their  places.  The  coun- 
oftwenty-five  next  proceed  to  the  election  of  three 
: 'reliant  and  two  trades'  councillors.  Lects  or  lists 
; then  made  out,  from  which  the  lord  provost,  dean 
. guild,  treasurer,  and  bailies,  must  be  chosen.  The 
ululates  for  each  of  these  offices  are  three  in  num- 
[rr;  and  the  election  is  made  by  the  thirty  members 
•council,  joined  to  the  eight  extraordinary  council  - 
: icons. 

iThis  manner  of  election,  by  the  magistrates  having 
; power  of  shortening  the  lists,  and,  of  course,  con- 
lling  the  whole,  has  long  been  complained  of ; and, 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a new  and  improved  con- 
I tution  to  the  city,  better  adapted  than  the  former  to 
! ; presen  t state  of  the  community,  the  election  of  1 8 1 7 
s s challenged,  and  its  merits  brought  before  the  Su- 
rame  Court.  The  action,  however,  was,  after  a liti- 
h.ion  of  three  years,  compromised. 

IThe  business  of  this  city  is  managed  by  the  ordi - 
rpj  council  of  twenty-five,  the  eight  extraordinary 
i;  icons  being  only  called  in  on  certain  occasions,  when 
:?ir  number  is  increased  to  thirty-three,  and  the 
meting  is  on  this  occasion  called  the  extraordinary 
'.ncil.  The  ordinary  council  meet  every  Wednesday 
• the  dispatch  of  business. 

I To  the  town-council  are  attached  four  advocates, 
der  the  name  of  Assessors,  who  assist  and  direct 
:m  in  their  deliberations  on  difficult  or  contested 

ties. 


i Criminal  Court. — The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
Id  a court  in  which  are  tried  all  criminal  causes 
at  occur  within  the  city  and  liberties.  They  have  a 
1 ;ht  to  inflict  arbitrary  punishments,  and  the  Lord 
ovost,  in  certain  cases,  has  a jurisdiction  in  matters 
life  and  death.  But  this  jurisdiction  is  not  now  ex- 
‘ cised  ; the  magistrates  only,  in  capital  crimes,  taking 
'•^recognition,  or  forwarding  the  business  for  the  su- 
eme  courts. 
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Bailie  Court. — The  Bailie  Court  tries  all  causes  f)| 
debt  and  civil  trespass  that  occur  within  the  jurisdicti  i 
of  the  city.  One  bailie  only  sits  at  a time  ; and,  beLn 
in  office  for  one  year,  the  four  bailies  sit  in  this  coui 
each  three  months  alternately.  Actions  to  any  amouljl 
against  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  can  be  judged  ft 
this  court. 

Ten  Merle  Court. — This  court  is  likewise  held  1 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  the  recovery,  iai 
summary  manner,  of  all  petty  sums  not  exceeding  U I 
merks  Scots,  or  11s.  lfd.  Sterling,  except  in  the  case!  I 
servants’  wages,  which  can  be  sued  for  to  any  amou|  I 
It  was  instituted  as  a relief  for  the  poorer  class  of  ci|  i 
zens,  who  might  not  be  able  to  enter  into  an  expensl  I 
litigation. 

Dean  of  Guild  Court. — This  court  is  composed  I 
an  officer,  called  the  Dean  of  Guild,  assisted  by*| 
council  of  four  members,  appointed  by  the  magistratji 
It  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  buildings  which  jl 
erected  within  the  city  and  liberties,  none  of  whij| 
can  be  built  without  a warrant  from  this  court,  j 
has  also  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting  su|8 
houses  as  are  insufficient,  or  in  danger  of  falling  dow|fl 
and  has  a power  of  condemning  them,  if  found  injl 
cure,  and  of  obliging  the  proprietors  to  pull  them  do4| 
and  rebuild  them.  The  Dean  of  Guild  Court  inspeii 
and  regulates  all  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  t|fl 
city  ; and  has  a power  of  seizing  such  as  are  foul! 
deficient,  and  punishing  the  persons  who  use  them  j| 
fine  and  confiscation.  This  court  likewise  takes  accoiii 
of  all  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  within  the  tow<| 
and  sees  that  none  exercise  their  professions  excejg 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  til 
city. 

The  Lord  Provost  is  lord  lieutenant  of  the  city,  ain 
the  four  bailies  arc  justices  of  the  peace  ex  officio  witlH 
in  the  liberties. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  also,  as  superiors  tij 
the  suburbs  of  Canoogatc,  Easter  and  Wester  Porl  i 
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rgh,  and  the  town  of  Leith,  have  the  appointment 
baron-bailies  for  these  districts  ; and  these  in  their 
n appoint  persons  with  the  titlfe  of  resident  bailies, 
o hold  courts  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences.  The 
,;ef  magistrate  for  the  town  of  Leith  has  the  title  of 
miral. 

iThe  revenue  of  Edinburgh  consists  of  an  impost  on 
nes,  the  shore  dues  of  Leith,  duties  on  markets,  an- 
ility or  ministers’  stipend,  landed  property,  feu-du- 
&c. ; the  whole  amounting,  for  year  ending  30th 
ptember  1822,  to  L.41,373,  19s.  lid.  The  expen- 
ure  for  the  same  year  was  L.39,532,  8s.  7d.,  leaving 
urplus  income  of  nearly  L.2000  applicable  to  the  re- 
. ction  of  the  city  debt.  These  revenues  are  collect- 
and  kept  by  a person  with  the  title  of  City  Cham- 
r rlain,  the  office  of  treasurer  being  now  merely  nomi- 
The  office  of  chamberlain  was  instituted  by  the 
luvn-council  in  1766. 

' The  hall  where  the  magistrates  formerly  transacted 
<ie  city  business  was  situated  at  the  north-west  en- 
nnce  of  the  Parliament  Close.  But  this  building 
i ving  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of 
e e new  library  rooms,  the  north  side  of  the  Exchange 
t hidings  is  now  occupied  as  the  city  chambers.  In 
i e council-room  is  a fine  bronze  statue  of  his  late 
lajesty,  which  was  accidentally  discovered  some  years 
■ ;o  in  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  transmitted  thirty 
.ars  before.  The  different  city  offices  likewise  occu- 
lt apartments  in  this  building. 

In  their  official  capacity,  the  provost  and  bailies  are 
othed  in  scarlet  robes,  and  the  rest  of  the  members 
: the  council  in  black  gowns.  A sword  and  mace  are 
irried  before  them  on  all  public  pccasions  ; and  the 
rovost,  bailies,  and  dean  of  guild,  wear  chains  of  gold 
J part  of  their  official  dress. 

New  Prison. 

The  New  Prison  stands  on  the  Calton  Hill,  on  the 
outh  side  of  the  new  approach  to  the  city,  and  imme- 
iately  to  the  west  of  Bridewell.  It  is  in  the  Saxon 
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style  of  architecture,  was  founded  in  September  18  |j 
and  finished  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  Septej 
her  1817.  The  building  is  in  length  194  feet  by 
feet  deep,  and  is  divided  into  six  classes  of  cells,  fijj 
for  men,  and  two  for  women,  besides  a division  contai 
ing  condemned  cells,  and  an  airing  ground  attach* 
Each  of  the  classes  have  on  the  ground  floor  a da 
room  with  a fire-place,  an  open  arcade  for  exercise 
bad  weather,  and  an  airing  ground  supplied  with  v* 
ter.  Each  class  has  also  a staircase,  and  under  it  a w 
ter-closet.  The  staircase  leads  up  to  the  cells  in  tj 
second  floor.  The  size  of  the  cells  is  8 feet  by 
and  each  is  intended  to  contain  one  prisoner.  An  e] 
plank  is  fixed  into  the  wall  for  a bed,  the  window) 
grated  and  glazed,  and  a thorough  draught  of  air 
procured  by  means  of  perforations  through  the  inter! 
walls.  The  number  of  cells  is  fifty-eight  in  boj 
stories.  The  chapel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  buildij 
above  the  entrance,  and  occupies  two  stories.  It' 
divided  in  the  lower  story  into  separate  boxes,  whi 
contain  the  felons  according  as  they  are  classed,  ai 
above  is  a gallery  for  debtors.  A central  passage  cor 
municates  with  all  the  cells  and  the  chapel,  and 
each  division  of  the  classes  is  an  iron  swing-door, 
the  top  of  the  building  are  four  infirmary  rooms 
the  sick. 

The  turnkeys’  lodge  is  so  constructed  that  they  c* 
see  into  all  the  airing  grounds  at  once  ; and  in  the  ii 
terior  of  the  prison  is  a commodious  kitchen,  a batl 
and  a copper  for  purifying  their  clothes. 

The  governor’s  house,  or  captain  of  the  jail,  as  he- 
here  called,  is  placed  upon  an  eminence  which  overlool 
the  prison.  It  is  a very  picturesque  building  in  tl 
Gothic  style  of  architecture ; and  contains  apartmen 
for  the  governor,  and  a committee-room  for  the  ja 
commissioners.  The  view  from  the  platform  on  til 
top  of  the  house  is  very  much  admired. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  are  rooms  for  the  turnke^ 
who  keep  the  three  gates.  The  platform  over  th 
gateway  was  once  intended  as  the  place  of  execution 
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rhe  idea  of  executing  criminals  here  is,  it  is  believ- 
now  given  up.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are 
ounded  by  a boundary  wall  about  twenty  feet  in 
ht.  The  boundary  wall  and  massive  gate  for  a 
m for  debtors  is  built  on  the  east  side  of  Bride- 
■ but  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  building  will 
accommodate  all  the  unfortunate  individuals 
se  misfortunes  or  crimes  render  it  necessary  to  de-> 
e them  of  personal  liberty. 

wo  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
>ys  committed  to  this  prison,  who  were  found  quite 
itute  of  education,  a school  was  instituted,  which 
;been  found  of  great  benefit.  And  more  lately,  a 
gentlemen,  with  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates, 

: ted  themselves  into  a committee  for  the  purpose  of 
i nducing  a modification  of  the  London  plan  of 
r on  Discipline.  The  scheme  is  almost  matured  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  fulfil  the  benevolent  inten- 
$5  which  prompted  to  the  undertaking. 

! he  old  Tolbooth  or  prison  stood  in  the  middle  of 
High  Street,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  St  Giles’s 
Irch,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1817.  It  is  said  to 
: j been  erected  in  the  year  1561,  not  merely  for  the 
pose  of  a prison,  but  likewise  for  the  accommoda- 
of  Parliament,  and  the  courts  of  justice.  But  this 
|i:  is  a mistake  ; the  place  where  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
t met,  previous  to  their  occupying  the  present 
lament  House,  being  what  was  called  the  New 
aooth,  or  High  Council  Boom,  and  more  lately  the 
tticiary  Court  Room,  which  was  erected  in  1564-. 

: confusion  has  arisen  from  the  one  building  being 
ired,  and  the  other  built  nearly  at  the  same  time, 

: from  being  in  the  near  vicinity  of  one  another.  The 
Parliament  at  which  the  king  presided  wras  held 
be  Tolbooth,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of 
rrles  I.  in  1633.* 

The  old  Tolbooth,  the  name  which  this  building  assum- 
ifter  the  new  council  room  was  built,  is  further  remark- 
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The  great  entrance  door  of  this  prison,  with  ti 
massive  lock  and  ponderous  key,  and  a consider  a H 
part  of  the  circular  tower  in  which  it  was  plac 
were,  upon  the  demolition  of  the  building,  carefu 
removed  (each  stone  being  numbered)  to  Abbotsfa 
the  romantic  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  B.' 
where  it  has  reassumed  its  venerable  appearance,  : 
affords  an  entrance  to  this  beautiful  but  singular  stn 
ture. 

' 

Canongate  Tolhooth. 

The  Canongate  Tolhooth  or  prison,  as  appears  fr) 
an  inscription  on  the  front,  seems  to  have  been  eitl 
built  or  repaired  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  1 
building  contains  a court-room  for  the  baron-bailiej 
the  district,  and  is  surmounted  with  a spire  and  cld 
It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  that  part  of  the  H 
Street  named  Canongate.  Besides  this  there  are  cor 
houses  and  prisons  in  the  other  suburbs ; but  none} 
these  deserve  particular  notice. 

Bridewell. 

The  Edinburgh  Bridewell  was  founded  on  the  3< 
of  November  1791.  Before  this  period  the  city 
Edinburgh  had  an  institution  of  a similar  kind,  uni 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Correction,  for  the  recept 
of  strolling  poor,  vagrants,  and  prostitutes.  This 
tablishment  was  projected  in  1632;  and  being 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  town,  a person  was  broug 
from  England  to  superintend  its  management.  T 
accommodation  provided  by  the  magistrates  for  t 
establishment  was  for  fifty  culprits ; and  the  alii 


able,  as  furnishing  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  incidej 
in  the  tale  of  “The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.”  The  H 
Council  Room,  or  new  Tolhooth,  was  removed  to  make 
for  the  erection  of  the  Advocates’  and  Writers  to  the  Sigm 
Library  rooms. 
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expence  of  this  number  was  L.10.0  per  annum, 
i motives  of  the  council  for  this  erection  were, 
t “ thereby  vcrtew  might  be  advanced,  vice  sup- 
>sit,  and  ydill  people  compellit  to  betake  them- 
es to  sum  vertew  and  industrie.”  The  houses  first 
lpied  by  this  establishment  were  situated  in  Paul’s 
rrk;  but  afterwards  a house  near  the  Charity 
r rk  House  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  This, 
ourse  of  time,  being  found  on  a scale  too  small  for 
increased  population  of  the  city,  a new  Bridewell 
projected,  and  the  present  building  reared.  It 

i ds  on  the  Calton  Hill,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
?New  Prison.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 

1 of  Morton,  as  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland, 
nded  by  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town- 
lcil  in  their  robes,  and  in  presence  of  a number 
oblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  the  foundation-stone 

2 put  two  crystal  bottles,  containing  the  different 
of  his  late  Majesty;  an  almanack  and  news- 

: ;rs  of  the  day,  and  a plate  of  copper  with  a suitable 
r ription. 

1 he  building  is  of  a semicircular  form,  and  was  built 

ii  a plan  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Robert  Adam, 
insists  of  five  floors,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  us- 
iis  an  hospital  and  store-rooms.  A passage  goes 
t g the  middle  of  the  semicircular  part  of  the  build- 

with  apartments  on  each  side.  The  apartments 
! he  outward  side  of  the  curvature  are  smaller  than 
< ;e  in  the  inside.  They  are  also  double  the  num- 
and  are  used  as  separate  bed-chambers.  The 
vtments  in  the  inner  side  of  the  semicircle,  of  which 
ce  are  thirteen  in  each  floor,  are  allotted  for  labour. 
;:y  have  a grate  in  front,  and  look  into  an  inner 

t 't.  Opposite  to  these,  in  the  straight  side  of  the 
ding,  is  a dark  apartment,  with  narrow  windows, 
n which,  without  being  seen,  the  governor  has  a 
v of  the  persons  at  work.  The  bed-chambers  are 
'ted  by  a long  narrow  window  in  each,  and  their 
titure  consists  of  a bed  and  a Bible. 
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This  building  was  finished  in  1796,  and  opened  l 
the  reception  of  culprits  of  both  sexes.  The  expei  I 


of  its  erection  was  defrayed  by  an  assessment  on  bi 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county,  aided  by  a gr4  % 
of  L.  5000  from  government. 

The  number  of  night  cells  is  144,  of  which 
are  occupied  as  store-rooms,  making  the  dispose 
cells  134,  while  those  for  the  day  are  52. 

An  account  is  opened  with  every  prisoner  upon  , 
entrance,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  he  is  allq 
ed  the  excess  of  his  labour  above  the  payment  of  " 
board.  The  mere  board  of  each  prisoner  is  2^d. 
diem  ; and  4d.  per  day  on  each  person  committed  p 
the  whole  annual  expence  of  the  establishment, 
elusive  of  the  salaries. 

Several  Tread-Mills  have  been  lately  erected,  vq 
an  apparatus  for  cutting  corks,  which  promise  t( 
attended  with  much  benefit,  the  severity  of  the  lab 
being  conceived  sufficient  to  deter  most  culprits  fi 
running  the  chance  of  a second  commitment. 
Tread-Mills  in  this  prison  are  conceived  to  be 
better  principle  than  many  of  those  in  England.  0 
half  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  moves  under  grou 
which  renders  accidents  from  a fall  of  no  consequei 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hands  are  suppoK 
prevents  the  possibility  of  culprits  hanging  by  th 
so  as  to  reduce  their  exertions. 

From  an  improvement  also  lately  made,  the  wo 
ing  cells  are  completely  screened  from  the  view  of 
another,  without  detracting  from  the  necessary  sujj 
of  light  and  air. 

A Penitentiary  or  house  of  refuge,  where  the  inm 
might  be  made  to  pass  through  an  improving  cour: 
discipline,  better  fitted  for  their  again  mixing  in, 
ciety,  has  been  suggested  as  a desirable  addition  to  ’ 
establishment. 


Weigh -house. 

The  city  Weigh-house  formerly  stood  at  the  u# 
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l of  the  lane  called  the  West  Bow,  nearly  in  the 
Idle  of  the  street.  At  what  time  it  was  erected  is 
known ; but  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was 
anted  to  the  citizens  by  King  David  II.  in  the  year 
\ 52.  It  had  long  been  regarded  as  an  incumbrance 
the  street,  and  its  removal  was  provided  for  by  an 
of  Parliament ; but  its  demolition  was  hastened  by 
necessity  of  opening  the  street  to  its  full  width 
vious  to  the  late  visit  of  the  King.  The  few  em- 
ms  that  distinguished  this  homely  piece  of  architec- 
e were  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  An- 
uuaries.  Several  balls  shot  from  the  guns  of  the 
tie  in  1745  were  found  imbedded  in  its  western  end. 
The  city  weigh-house  is  now  in  the  old  Meal-mar- 
, Cowgate.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  magi- 
ltes,  and  standard  weights  are  kept  here  for  weigh- 
; any  kind  of  goods  required  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  Exchange. 

his  building  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  High 
eet,  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  market-cross. 

> e ancient  Exchange,  which  stood  in  the  Parliament 
uare,  but  which  has  been  long  removed,  was  built 
1685.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a handsome  paved 
irt,  and  had  a range  of  piazzas  for  the  merchants  to 
et  in  to  transact  their  business.  But,  attached  to 
former  place  of  their  meeting  at  the  Cross,  this 
tvenience  was  never  used  by  the  merchants.  The 
;sent  Exchange  was  the  first  in  the  plan  of  improve- 
rs which  have  raised  Edinburgh  in  elegance  su- 
dor to  most  other  cities.  It  was  founded  in  the 
;ir  1753;  and  on  this  occasion,  there  was  a grand 
Dcession  and  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  assem- 
:d  that  had  ever  before  been  known  in  the  metro- 
lis.  A triumphal  arch  was  erected,  through  which 
e procession  passed,  and  medals  were  scattered  a- 
)ng  the  populace.  The  whole  was  completed  in 
>61,  at  an  expence  of  L.  31,000  Sterling. 

I The  Exchange  is  an  elegant  building,  of  a square 
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form,  with  a court  in  the  centre.  The  principal  pail 
of  the  edifice  forms  the  north  side  of  the  square,  an 
extends  from  east  to  west  111  feet  over  wall,  by  3 
broad.  Pillars  and  arches  support  a platform,  a 
which  is  a pediment  with  the  town’s  arms.  To  tl 
south  the  building  is  60  feet  high ; but  the  northej 
part,  owing  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  rises  1C 
feet.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  whole  buildi 
amount  to  182  feet  south  and  north,  by  111  feet  eal 
and  west  upon  the  north  front ; but  upon  the  soul 
front  147  feet.  The  apartments  in  the  back  part 
the  building  are  occupied  as  the  City  Chambers  afi 
dependent  offices ; the  rest  is  laid  out  in  shops  a 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  convenience  of  t 
square  of  the  Exchange  for  merchants  to  meet  in,  an 
its  vicinity  to  the  Cross,  they  still  prefer  standing  i 
the  street,  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  induce  the! 
to  do  otherwise. 


Police. 

The  Police  of  Edinburgh,  before  a regular  body 
officers  under  this  title  was  organized  by  act  of  Pa 
liament,  was  well  conducted,  and  in  perhaps  no  city 
the  world  were  the  inhabitants  better  protected 
their  persons  and  properties  than  in  the  Scottish  m 
tropolis.  Robbery  was  rare,  and  street  murder  almd 
unknown.  This  was  supposed  to  be  in  a great  me 
sure  owing,  next  to  the  orderly  habits  which  we 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  t 
former  part  of  the  last  century,  to  a very  useful  al 
not  very  expensive  establishment  called  the  Tori 
Guard.  This  guard  originated  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  citizens  of  an  attack  from  the  English  after  tl 
unfortunate  battle  of  Flowden,  where  James  IV.,  wil 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  fell.  At  that  time  tl 
town-council,  with  an  intrepidity  which  did  them  li 
nour,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  d 
fence  of  the  city,  and  ordered  every  fourth  man  to 
on  duty  each  night.  This  introduced  a kind  of  pd 
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al  duty  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  called  Watch- 
• and  Warding  ; by  which  the  trading  part  of  the 
abitants  were  obliged  to  watch  alternately,  in  order 
suppress  occasional  disturbances*  This,  however, 
coming  in  time  extremely  inconvenient,  the  town- 
: . ineil,  in  1648,  appointed  a body  of  sixty  men  to  be 
|-sed;  the  captain  of  which  was  to  have  a monthly 
j I of  L.ll,  2s.  3d.,  two  lieutenants  of  L.2  each,  two 
j ; jeants  of  L.l,  5s.,  and  the  private  men  of  15s.  each. 

' » regular  fund  was  established  for  defraying  the  ex- 
ice, the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  old 
:thod  of  watching  and  warding  was  resumed ; but 
3 people  on  whom  this  service  devolved  were  now 
;ome  so  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  that  the  magi- 
ates  were  threatened  with  having  the  king’s  troops 
artered  in  the  city,  if  they  did  not  appoint  a suffi- 
rnt  guard.  To  prevent  this  measure  from  being  re- 
rted  to,  forty  men  were  raised  in  1679,  and  in  1683 
e number  was  increased  to  108. 

.After  the  Revolution,  the  town-council  complained 
the  guard  as  a grievance,  and  requested  Parliament 
at  it  might  be  removed.  Their  request  was  imme- 
ately  complied  with,  and  the  old  method  of  watch- 
_'g  and  warding  was  renewed.  This,  however,  was 
>w  so  intolerable,  that  the  very  next  year  they  appli- 
to  Parliament  for  leave  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
renty-six  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  tax 
ie  citizens  for  their  payment.  This  being  likewise 
anted,  the  corps  was  raised,  which  continued  for 
any  years  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  watchmen, 
nder  the  name  of  the  Town  Guard . This  venerable 
ady,  on  the  introduction  of  the  first  police  bill,  was 
•duced  to  an  officer  and  thirty  men,  as  a guard  to  the 
rovost ; and  this  last  remnant  was  finally  disbanded 
i September  1817,  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  Tol- 
ooth,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  their 
mard-room. 

The  day-arms  of  the  town-guard  were  the  same 
v s those  used  by  the  King’s  forces  ; but  in  doing  the 
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duty  of  watchmen  during  the  night,  they  were  arm 
with  a weapon  called  a Lochaher  axe,  an  ancient  Sec 
tish  offensive  weapon,  the  use  of  which  had  in  eva 
other  place  being  long  discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  town-guard,  the  city  had  formei 
a militia  of  its  own,  called  the  Trained  Bands,  whi 
consisted  of  sixteen  companies  of  100  men  each,  wi 
proper  officers.  They  were  in  use  to  parade  every  ye 
at  the  anniversary  of  his  Majesty’s  birth  ; but  only  t 
officers  now  remain,  who  are  elected  annually, 
these  the  provost  had,  and  still  bears,  though  the  i 
stitution  for  any  useful  purpose  is  entirely  dissolve 
the  title  of  colonel. 

For  the  security  of  the  city  there  is  likewise  a S 
ciety  of  High  Constables,  who  are  periodically  elec 
ed  from  the  respectable  merchants  and  trade 
men.  This  society  is  under  the  direction  of  the  m 
gistrates,  and  is  governed  by  a moderator  or  preside! 
treasurer,  and  secretary.  A considerable  number 
the  citizens  also,  under  the  title  of  extraordinary  coi 
stables,  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  in  any  emergent 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

The  different  suburbs  of  the  town  have  also  const; 
bles  appointed,  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 
sheriff  and  magistrates. 

The  old  system  of  police  having  been  found  insufl 
cient  for  the  city  in  its  present  extended  state,  an  aj 
plication  was  made  to  Parliament,  in  1805,  for  a poll 
bill  for  the  city.  This  bill  received  the  sanction 
the  Legislature,  and  was  begun  to  be  acted  upon,  ar 
a police  court  opened  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th 
July  1805. 

By  this  statute  a Court  of  Police  was  establishei 
under  the  superintendence  of  a person  with  the  tit 
of  Judge  of  Police,  and  a clerk.  Under  him  were  si 
inspectors,  for  the  different  wards  into  which  the  cifi 
was  divided.  Every  public  outrage,  every  theft,  rob 
bery,  or  depredation,  every  obstruction,  nuisance,  c 
breach  of  cleanliness,  and  every  imposition  or  ovei 
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irge  in  articles  under  the  cognizance  of  the  police 
, were  deemed  public  offences,  and  were  prosecuted 
the  inspectors  of  the  wards.  The  examination  of 
i offender  and  witnesses  was,  in  this  court,  taken 
tauter,  and  viva  voce,  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
s immediately  executed.  The  Judge  of  Police  was 
- ippowered  to  punish  by  fines  and  compensation  for 
, ! mages,  by  imprisonment  in  jail,  or  by  commitment 
i Bridewell. 

After  an  experiment  of  nearly  seven  years,  this  me- 
od  of  regulating  the  police  of  the  city  was  found  in 
my  respects  objectionable,  and  a new  bill  having 
en  brought  in,  in  place  of  the  former  act,  it  passed 
House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  June  1812.  By  this 
j iitute,  which  abolished  the  office  of  Judge  of  Police, 
te  city  was  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  with  three 
s sident  commissioners  for  each, — a superintendent  was 
i pointed, — the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  magistrates 
Edinburgh  were  appointed  judges, — and  it  con- 
iined  various  enactments  for  the  lighting,  cleaning, 
a itching,  paving  the  streets,  and  other  matters  of 
neral  police.  The  term  of  this  act  being  about  to 
;pire,  an  amended  act  was  procured  in  1822.  The 
easiness  is  now  managed  by  a superintendent,  a clerk, 

I id  three  lieutenants.  The  total  expence  of  the 
' tablishment,  for  the  year  ending  May  1822,  was 
.20,068,  Os.  ll|d.,  levied  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per 
mund  on  a rental  of  L.357,432,  16s. 


BANKS. 

Bank  of  Scotland. 

! The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  erected  by  an  actofPar- 
iatnentin  1695.  By  the  statute  of  erection  the  com- 
pany were  empowered  to  raise  a joint  stock  of 
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L.1,200,000  Scots,  or  L.  100,000  Sterling.  The  affl 
of  the  company  are  managed  by  a governor,  depu 
governor,  and  twenty-four  directors.  The  cap' 
stock  is  divided  into  shares,  of  which  the  smallest 
L.1000  Scots,  and  the  largest  L.20,000.  In  the  el 
tion  of  office-bearers,  the  qualifications  requisite 
that  the  governor  must  be  possessed  of  at  least  L.8«J 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  the  deputy-gover 
L.6000,  and  L.3000  for  each  of  the  directors.  R 
prietors  who  have  a share  of  L.  1000  of  stock  are  en 
led  to  vote  in  the  election  of  managers ; and  those  y 
have  stock  above  that  sum  have  a vote  for  ev 
L.1000.  , 

In  the  year  1774,  this  company  obtained  an  acl 
enlarge  their  capital  to  L.2,400,000  Scots,  or  L.200,( 
Sterling.  By  this  act  it  was  provided,  that  no  one 
dividual  should  possess  in  whole  more  than  L.40,( 
in  stock,  and  the  qualification  for  the  offices  of  gov] 
nor  and  directors  was  doubled.  The  stock  of  t 
bank  is  at  present  one  million  and  a half  Sterling. 

The  banking-office  of  this  company  is  at  the  h^ 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Earthen  Mound.  The  d< 
wall  on  the  north  part  of  the  edifice,  where  the  decliv 
is  greatest,  is  covered  by  a stone  curtain,  ornament 
with  a balustrade.  The  south  front  is  pretty  e 
gant.  A-  small  dome  rises  from  the  centre ; and 
the  front  are  four  projections.  A range  of  Corinth: 
pilasters  decorate  the  second  floor ; and  over  the  do 
in  the  recess  formed  by  the  projections,  is  a Venet: 
window,  ornamented  with  two  columns  of  the  Cor 
thian  order,  and  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  t 
Bank.  The  design  for  this  building  was  chiefly  fi 
nished  by  that  ingenious  architect  the  late  Mr  Richf 
Crichton ; and  from  its  situation  it  forms  no  incon 
derable  addition  to  the  architectural  ornaments 
Edinburgh. 

Royal  Bank. 

was  established  on  t 
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; t of  May  1727.  Tlie  stock  of  this  company  at  first 
sisted  in  the  equivalent  money  which  was  due  to 
tland  at  the  Union.  Proprietors  of  these  sums, 
he  extent  of  L. 11 1,000  Sterling,  were  the  original 
- scribers.  But  this  stock  being  insufficient  for  car- 
ig  on  the  business  of  the  company,  a second  charter 
granted  them  in  1738,  by  which  they  were  em- 
vered  to  raise  their  stock  to  L.  150,000  Sterling, 
subsequently  to  L.  1,000,000.  The  business  is 
laged  by  a governor,  deputy-governor,  directors, 

. extraordinary  directors.  The  person  elected  go- 
i:nor  must  hold  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  company 
Ihe  amount  of  L.2000  Sterling,  the  deputy-gover- 
L.1500,  the  directors  L.1000,  and  the  extraordi- 
y jr  directors  L.500.  The  sum  of  L.300  entitles  the 
pprietors  to  a vote  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
(00  to  two,  and  L.1200  to  four.  The  present  stock 
ihis  company  amounts  to  one  million  and  a half 
r 'ling. 

1 'he  Royal  Bank  is  situated  in  St  Andrew’s  Square, 
?be  north  side  of  the  opening  to  the  Excise  Office. 

! iy  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
r Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Old  Bank,  and 
;se  of  the  Royal  Bank,  rivalship  in  business  is  pre- 
! ted,  the  former  allowing  the  Royal  Bank  to  have  a 
rrnch  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  while  the  Bank  of 
i tland,  on  the  other  hand,  have  agents  in  all  the 
er  towns  of  Scotland. 

British  Linen  Company. 

' This  bank  was  established  by  a charter  on  the  5th  of 
?y  1746,  with  a view  to  encourage  the  linen  manu- 
ure  in  Scotland.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
•00,000,  and  the  business  is  managed  by  a gover- 
, deputy-governor,  and  directors.  The  qualifica- 
i required  for  a governor  is,  that  he  must  have  at 
it  L.  1000  Sterling  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  of 
leputy-governor  L.500,  and  of  a director  L.300. 
'prietors  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  L.200  have  a 
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vote,  those  of  L.500  have  two  votes,  and  those  w»| 
possess  L.1000  have  four  votes.  To  the  erection  I 
this  bank,  in  a great  measure,  was  owing  the  flourial 
ing  state  of  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland.  The  conijJ 
ny’s  office  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  opal 
ing  in  St  Andrew’s  Square,  in  front  of  the  Excise  Cl 
fice. 


The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland 


Was  established  in  1810,  by  a number  of  merchai 
and  others,  and  is  managed  by  ordinary  and  extraor 
nary  directors,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  p 
lie  banking  houses  in  the  city.  The  capital  of 
company  is  three  millions  Sterling,  and  they  h 
agents  in  the  principal  provincial  towns.  Their  o: 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a small  lane  in  the  H 
Street. 

All  these  banks  issue  promissory  notes  for  varia] 
sums,  not  under  L.l  Sterling,  payable  on  demand 
cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  a number  of  p 
vate  banking  offices  in  Edinburgh  of  great  respectal 
lity.  Only  two  of  these,  however,  issue  promissc 
notes,  viz.  that  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and  Compart 
and  Messrs  Ramsays,  Bonars,  and  Company.  The 


mainder,  of  which  there  are  seven,  employ  their  caj 
tal  in  the  discounting  of  bills  and  other  branches  of  S' 


banking  business. 




INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Friendly  Insurance. 

The  first  insurance  company  against  fire  establish 
in  Edinburgh  was  the  Friendly  Insuj-ancc.  This  ii 
stitution  had  its  origin  in  1 720,  in  the  circumstancefl 
a number  of  proprietors  mutually  agreeing  to  ins^tl 
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houses  of  each  other,  by  a deposit  amounting  to 
fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  subjects  protect- 
The  premiums  thus  raised  were  to  be  considered 
he  joint  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  shares  to  be 
d in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested.  In  1727, 
magistrates  granted  this  company  a seal  of  cause, 
-ting  them  into  a body  corporate ; .and  they  after- 
•ds  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
pi  of  George  II.  In  1767,  their  capital  having  accu- 
lated  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
, perty  of  the  share-holders,  they  resolved  to  admit 
i more  members  on  the  original  plan ; and  the  com- 

i y has  since  continued  to  insure  property  of  all  kinds 
iinst  fire,  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium, 
iin  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature.  Their 
cce  is  situated  in  North  Bridge  Street. 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

T?he  Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  the 
; :t  Edinburgh  establishment  of  this  description.  It 

ii  instituted  in  1805,  with  a capital  of  L. 150, 000, 
li  obtained  a royal  charter  in  1810,  confirming  the 
i it  and  individual  responsibility  of  all  the  partners. 

* ee  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of  L.  LOO  each,  of 
i ich  no  individual  can  hold  above  ten,  and  is  manag- 
by  twelve  directors.  The  office  of  the  company 
ituated  in  Bank  Street. 

Hercules  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

IThe  Hercules  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  esta- 
shed  in  February  1809,  upon  a plan  similar  to  that 
t the  Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Their 
>ital  is  L. 750,000,  held  in  shares  of  L.ioo  each  ; 
1 the  business  is  conducted  under  the  superinten- 
i ice  of  boards  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  direc- 
' s.  Their  office  is  in  the  new  buildings.  North 
idge  Street. 

North  British  Fire  OJJicc. 

The  North  British  Fire  Office,  the  fourth  establish- 
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ment  of  this  nature  in  Edinburgh,  was  commenced, 
1809,  with  a capital  stock  of  L. 500,000.  By  the  ccj 
tract  of  this  company,  the  share-holders  are  only  lial 
for  losses  to  the  amount  of  their  shares;  but,  as 
every  other  institution  of  the  same  kind  in  the  kin 
dom,  the  annual  premiums  have  been  sufficient  to  p 
every  charge,  besides  a handsome  per  centage,  the  j 
curity  to  insurers  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland 

This  company  was  established  in  1821.  The  capL 
is  divided  into  small  shares  for  the  accommodation 
every  class  of  insurers ; and  the  business  is  manag 
by  a board  of  directors,  as  in  the  other  offices. 

A Sea  Insurance  Company  was  established  in  Edi 
burgh  in  1816.  Their  office  is  in  Hunter’s  Squat 
and  the  business  is  conducted  under  the  superinte 
dence  of  a board  of  directors. 

All  these  companies  have  agencies  in  the  differ^ 
towns  of  Scotland ; and  their  establishment  has  i 
tained  in  the  country  many  large  sums  which  wi 
formerly  paid  to  the  agents  of  English  institutid 
against  loss  by  fire.  Most  of  the  great  London  esj 
blishments  have,  however,  still  branches  in  Edi 
burgh  ; and  the  number  and  success  of  these  is  a pr« 
of  the  extent  to  which  property  of  every  kind  is  ni 
protected  against  loss  from  accidents  by  fire.  Mai 
of  these  establishments  also  transact  life  assurana 
and  grant  annuities. 


LITERARY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

High  School. 

The  present  grammar-school,  emphatically  call 
the  High  School,  was  established  in  the  year  15ll 
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e magistrates  of  the  city  at  that  time  having  ac- 
- red  a right  to  the  property  of  the  religious  orders 
put  Edinburgh,  and  being  disappointed  in  their  pro- 
l t of  erecting  an  university,  founded  a building  for 
use  of  a grammar-school.  This  building  stood 
i .rly  in  the  place  where  the  present  High  School 
ads.  It  was  erected  in  a cemetery  which  formerly 
onged  to  the  monastery  called  “ Mansio  Regis,” 
nded  by  Alexander  II.  in  1230.  This  convent  be- 
ged  to  the  friars  of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was 
; troyed  by  fire  in  1528,  and  was  scarcely  rebuilt, 
en  the  fury  of  the  reformers  again  devoted  it  to  de- 
lition.  Becoming  the  property  of  the  magistrates 
Edinburgh  at  that  period,  the  first  established 
.mmar-school  was  erected,  as  above  noticed. 

The  institution  owed  its  beginning,  in  1578,  to  the 
irnest  dealing  of  James  Lawson,  minister  of  Edin- 
J rrgh,”  and  at  first  consisted  only  of  a master  and 
) ler ; but,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  it  was  es- 
1 ulished  nearly  in  its  present  form.  The  elementary 
D)ks,  at  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  town-council 
: ;ister,  were  Dunbar’s  Rudiments,  Corderius’s  Collo- 
i ies,  portions  of  Erasmus,  Terence,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sal- 
» >t,  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Buchanan’s  Psalms. 

I The  great  increase  of  scholars  having  rendered  the 
iner  buildings  insufficient  for  their  accommodation, 
i lew  suite  of  apartments  became  necessary,  and  the 
.indation  of  the  present  High  School  was  laid  by  the 
f e Sir  William  Forbes,  as  Grand  Master  Mason  of 
lotland,  on  the  24th  of  June  1777.  It  is  situated  on 
e spot  where  the  former  school  stood,  and  in  the 
i ice  called  from  it  the  High  School  Yards , a little  to 
t e north-east  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  is  a plain 
!.t  commodious  building,  in  the  middle  of  a consi- 
rable  area.  It  consists  of  five  apartments,  besides  a 
eat  hall  where  the  boys  meet  for  prayers,  and  a room 
f propriated  for  a library. 

The  teachers  are  a rector  and  four  masters.  Each 
' the  four  masters  has  a separate  class,  which  they 
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conduct  four  years  in  progression,  till  fitted  for  | } 
more  advanced  classes  of  the  rector.  Ey  this  me:  i 
one  of  the  masters  annually,  in  October,  opens  a cl kt 
for  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  The  boys  reimU 
in  the  rector’s  class  for  one  or  two  years.  Once  a w»ji 
the  rector  visits  one  of  the  classes  in  rotation,  the  mb 
ter  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  visits  and  examines  jj 
rector’s  class.  The  stated  fees  for  the  High  School  U 
10s.  6d.  quarterly ; but  Jive  quarters  are  paid  for.  1 li 
rector  and  masters  have  also  trifling  salaries.  1 1 
rector  receives,  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments,!  I 
quarterly  from  all  the  boys,  and  the  janitor  Is. 
annual  examination  takes  place  in  the  month  of  J | 
gust,  at  which  the  boys  perform  their  exercises  in  I 
sence  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  city.  | 
those  whose  merit  is  prominent,  premiums  are  adjui  I 
ed,  chiefly  in  books ; and  to  the  dux  of  the  high  I 
class,  a gold  medal,  with  a suitable  inscription,  is  pH 
sented*  The  number  of  scholars  who  annually  attji 
the  High  School  is  nearly  800. 

The  extension  of  the  city  to  the  northward  renqfi 
ing  the  present  High  School  inconvenient  for  manyiSj 
milies,  on  account  of  the  distance,  another  school-holi 
is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the  New  Town. 

University. 

Edinburgh  could  not  boast  of  a regular  univeriH 
till  the  year  158a.  Before  this  period,  howeiB 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  divinity  had  been  long  II 
tablished  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  1566,  when  the  reformed  religion  1W 
fully  established,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  petitiolM 
their  royal  mistress  for  the  lands  and  other  propan 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  which  belonged! 3 
the  Black  and  Grey  Friars.  Their  request  wasw 
part  complied  with,  and  the  inhabitants  in  conti 
quence  resolved  to  erect  an  university.  A bequestJ 
eight  thousand  merks  Scottish  money,  which  li'J 
been  left  for  this  purpose  by  Robert  Reid,  Bishop*™ 
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cney,  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  who 
i at  Dieppe  on  the  14th  September  1558,  likewise 
ouraged  them  in  their  undertaking.  In  1563, 
y bad  purchased  the  property  of  the  collegiate 
trch  of  St  Mary  in  the  Field,  as  a site  for  their  in- 
ded  college,  and  took  further  steps  to  carry  the 
n into  execution.  The  opposition  they  met  with, 
vever,  in  the  outset  of  their  undertaking,  from  the 
;hbishops  of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glasgow,  and  the  ec- 
iiastics  of  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  induced  them  for  a 
oe  to  relinquish  it ; and  in  the  meantime  the  gram- 
r r or  High  School  was  erected,  as  above  noticed.  The 
imbers  of  the  colleges  in  these  cities,  which  had 
:n  erected  more  than  a century  before,  were,  per- 
ils, afraid  that  the  projected  university  in  Edinburgh 
;ht  interfere  with  their  emoluments,  and,  as  the 
tropolis  was  not  yet  ranked  among  the  bishoprics  of 
: north,  the  ecclesiastics  looked  with  a jealous  eye  on 
: rising  consequence. 

In  the  year  1580,  however,  the  building  was  begun ; 
1,  in  the  preceding  year,  a collection  of  books  was 
queathed  to  the  intended  university  by  Mr  Clement 
tittle,  as  a foundation  for  a library.  A charter  of 
ction  was  granted  by  James  VI.  in  1582 ; and  in 
83  the  college  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
' nts.  Robert  Rollock,  of  St  Salvator’s  College,  St 
ulrew’s,  being  appointed  professor  of  humanity,  be- 
n teaching  in  the  lower  hall  of  Hamilton  House, 
i .thin  the\precincts  of  the  college,  in  the  month  of 
itober  that  year.  Soon  after  Rollock,  finding  the 
.idents  who  resorted  to  the  new  university  rather 
differently  grounded  in  the  ancient  languages,  re- 
mmended,  as  an  assistant,  one  Duncan  Nairn,  to 
Hepare  the  young  students  for  their  initiation  into  a 
ore  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
ps. 

In  1585  this  infant  seminary  received  a temporary 
leek  from  the  plague  appearing  in  Edinburgh,  which 
’gau  in  May,  and  continued  its  ravages  till  the  Janu- 
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ary  following.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming  cal  i 
mity,  the  magistrates  persevered  with  unwearied  di  i 
gence  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plan ; for  in  the  Hi 
ginning  of  the  next  year  the  college  was  inclosed  wifii 
in  high  walls.  A third  professor  of  philosophy  beiil 
now  chosen,  Rollock  was  advanced  to  the  station  j 
principal  of  the  college,  on  the  29th  of  February  1591 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  t1 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  the  Society  of  Writers 
the  Signet,  who  each  gave  a sum  for  his  establishmei 
a professor  of  law  was  now  chosen.  But  instead 
giving  prelections  on  law,  the  new  professor  taught  t 
Humanity  class,  which  fell  vacant  on  the  promotion 
Rollock  to  be  the  head  of  the  college.  The  annvj 
salaries  of  the  professors  at  this  time  were  150  men 
Scots. 

In  the  year  1617,  soon  after  the  king’s  return  frq 
the  court  of  St  James’s  to  that  of  Holyroodhouse,  1 
was  much  pleased  at  the  progress  which  his  favour! 
university  had  made  during  his  absence,  a period 
thirteen  years.  A public  hall,  a divinity  school,  an 
other  apartments,  were  by  this  time  erected ; and  t 
much  satisfied  was  the  king  with  this  institution,  thi 
he  resolved  to  honour  the  university  with  his  present 
at  a public  disputation  in  philosophy,  and  honour* 
the  establishment  by  wishing  it  to  be  called  “ The  Ca 
lege  of  King  James.” 

The  liberality  of  James,  and  private  benefaction 
soon  enabled  the  university  to  advauce  rapidly  in  col 
sequence.  Sir  William  Nisbet,  provost  of  Edinburg! 
in  1619,  gave  L.  1000  Scots  towards  the  maintenam 
of  a professor  of  divinity  ; and  the  common-counci 
on  the  20th  of  March  1620,  not  only  nominated  a pr< 
fessor  for  that  faculty,  but  also  one  for  mathematic 
and  another  for  physic. 

During  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  tl 
chairs  in  the  university  seem  to  have  been  filled  wii 
able  teachers.  In  that  time  of  civil  discord  the  nam 
of  Andrew  Ramsay,  to  whose  Latin  poem  on  tl 
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Creation”  Lauder  asserts  that  Milton  was  much  in- 
)ted  in  his  “ Paradise  Lost,”  and  John  Adamson, 

; friend  and  contemporary  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
jr  widen,  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  col- 
e e of  Edinburgh. 

in  the  usurpation  that  followed,  if  there  were  not 
;.ny  teachers  of  merit,  yet  Robert  Leighton,  after- 
rds  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  at  this  time  filled 
t hair  in  the  university,  formed  an  illustrious  excep- 
. Cromwell  himself,  amidst  the  turbulence  of  fac- 
rn,  and  the  cares  of  an  usurped  dominion,  seems  not 
: have  been  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  learning, 
ith  a liberality  which  characterizes  a great  mind,  he 
lowed  the  university  of  Edinburgh  with  an  annuity 
1L.  200  Sterling. 

UVilliam  III.  also  bestowed  on  the  university  an  an- 
i ity  of  L.300  Sterling,  to  be  paid  out  of  his  treasury 
(11  bishops’  rents  in  Scotland;  L.  100  of  which  was 
the  support  of  a professor  of  theology,  besides  the 
: ifessor  of  divinity  already  established,  and  L.200  for 
tenty  bursars  or  exhibitioners  at  L.  10  each  per  an~ 
rm.  Part  of  this  grant,  however,  was  withdrawn  by 

Ji  successor  Queen  Anne,  by  which  means,  fifteen 
idents  (exhibitioners)  were  discharged  from  the  be- 
(1  faction. 

1 For  a long  period,  little  else  was  taught  in  the  uni- 
t rsity  of  Edinburgh  besides  the  dead  languages,  the 

I-1  vinityand  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  some  brancli- 
of  the  mathematics  then  in  general  use.  After  the 
-estoration.  Revolution,  and  the  accession  of  the  House 
‘Hanover,  however,  professors  for  other  departments 
(’science  were  appointed;  and  in  the  year  1721,  the 
ihool  of  medicine,  which  has  since  risen  to  such 
( ninence,  was  first  founded. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
iry,  which  forms  a striking  era  in  the  history  of  me- 
icine  in  this  country,  every  thing  connected  with  the 
ealing  art  was  imperfectly  taught  and  understood, 
'he  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  instituted  by  a 
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charter,  dated  29th  November  1681,  owed  its  m 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  .'ij 
Balfour,  Dr  Pitcairne,  Dr  Stevenson,  and  Dr  Burm| 
were  in  use,  so  early  as  1680,  to  meet  in  the  house1  { 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  once  a fortnight,  and  subsequen-j 
in  the  college  once  a month,  for  literary  discussiJ 
and  scientific  improvement.  Sir  Robert  was  appoinl 
ed  Geographer  for  Scotland  on  the  30th  Septemlji 
1682,  and  was  engaged  to  publish  the  natural  hista 
and  geographical  description  of  that  kingdom.  He  w 
further  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  colle 
by  the  magistrates  on  the  5th  March  1685.  In  til 
year  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  published  i. 
first  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  defects  thi 
Edinburgh  as  to  meclical  science  had  laboured  und 
were  to  be  removed,  and  a school  established,  \vhi< 
was  one  day  to  be  the  first  in  Europe.  For  the  est 
blishment  of  this  school,  the  Scottish  metropolis 
indebted,  next  to  the  celebrated  individuals  abo1 
mentioned,  to  Mr  John  Monro. 

John  Monro  was  the  youngest  sen  of  Sir  Alexand 
Monro  of  Bearcroft  in  Stirlingshire.  He  was  educate 
as  a surgeon-apothecary  at  Edinburgh,  and  served  fl| 
some  years  in  the  army  under  King  William  in  Flail 
ders.  About  three  years  after  the  birth  of  his  sei 
Alexander,  his  only  child,  which  happened  at  Londo 
on  the  19th  September  1697,  he  quitted  the  army  art 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  engaging  manners  ai| 
knowledge  in  his  profession  soon  introduced  him  in 
an  extensive  practice.  His  son,  Alexander,  early  shou 
ed  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  physic;  and  the  fj 
ther,  perceiving  the  bent  of  his  genius,  promoted  In 
views  by  every  means  in  his  power.  After  giving  hil 
the  best  education  that  Edinburgh  at  that  time  afforu 
ed,  he  sent  him  successively  to  London,  Paris,  ar 
Leyden,  to  improve  him  in  his  profession.  On  hisr< 
turn  to  Edinburgh  in  autumn  1719,  his  accomplisl 
inents  were  such  as  gained  him  the  regard  of  all  tli 
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rs  of  medical  science,  and  many  of  the  faculty  sig- 
?d  their  wishes  that  he  should  open  a class  for  ana- 
ical  demonstration.  By  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
ng  Monro  accordingly  ventured  to  commence  a 
lie  teacher ; and  Messrs  Drummond  and  Macgill, 
) were  then  conjunct  nominal  professors  and  de- 
lstrators  of  anatomy  to  the  surgeons’  company,  hav- 
: resigned  in  his  favour,  he  undertook  the  task,  with 
ew  to  render  it  more  extensively  useful.  At  his 
t appearance  as  a teacher,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
ilease  his  audience  ; and  even  his  first  lecture  dis- 
[:  ;uished  the  genius  that  was  to  be  the  Father  of  Ana- 
ay  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  John  Monro,  at  the  same  time  that  he  introdu- 
his  son  to  such  a brilliant  career,  also  prevailed 
■ Dr  Alston,  then  a young  man,  to  give  some  public 
;ures  on  botany.  These  two  young  professors  ac- 
klingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1720,  began 
?ive  courses  of  lectures,  the  one  on  Materia  Medica 
1 Botany,  the  other  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which 
re  the  first  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  any  of  the 
i nches  of  medicine  that  ever  had  been  read  at  Edin- 
rgh.  Before  this  period,  however,  Dr  Crawford 
*,1d  in  winter  given  a superficial  course  of  Chemistry, 
d in  summer  a slight  sketch  of  botanical  lectures  on 
few  officinal  plants,  was  read  by  Dr  Preston  ; but 
ither  of  these  attempts  had  excited  much  interest, 
was  attended  with  much  advantage. 

About  this  time,  encouraged  by  the  flattering  recep- 
r >n  which  his  son  and  his  youthful  colleague  met  with, 

' r John  Monro  communicated  to  the  physicians  and 
'rgeons  of  Edinburgh  a plan,  which  he  had  long 
rmed  in  his  own  mind,  of  having  the  different 
ranches  of  medicine  and  surgery  regularly  taught  at 
i;  dinburgh  ; and  by  their  interest  regular  teachers  in 
* ie  different  departments  were  instituted  in  the  uni- 
'rrsity.  Young  Monro  received  a formal  appointment 
i 1721  ; Dr  Sinclair  delivered  lectures  on  the  theory 
; medicine  ; Dr  llutherford  on  the  practice  ; Dr 
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Plummer  on  chemistry  ; and  Dr  Alston  on  mata{ 
medica  and  botany.  The  plan  for  a medical  educatij! 
being  still  incomplete  without  an  hospital,  (the  oil 
one  at  this  time  being  a small  establishment  project 
by  Dr  Balfour,)  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  t; 
purpose,  and  considerable  sums  raised,  chiefly  by 
exertions  of  Dr  Monro  Primus,  and  the  worthy  cHi 
magistrate,  Provost  Drummond.  In  consequence 
this  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  founded,  and  in  no  l<r 
time  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Soon  al 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  instit' 
ed,  and  a school  of  medicine  was  thus  establish 
which  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  first  in  Europe. 

Dr  Cullen  was  called  to  a chair  in  the  University 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1756,  Dr  John  Gregory,  4 
scended  from  a family  in  which  genius  was  heredita; 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  about  the  ji 
1765;  and  Dr  Black,  who  first  led  the  way  to  then 
dern  discoveries  in  chemistry,  was  appointed  teacl 
of  that  branch  of  science  in  1769.  A professorship 
Midwifery  was  instituted  in  1756  : one  of  Clini 
Surgery  some  time  afterwards-  A professorship 
Medical  Jurisprudence  was  instituted  in  1807;  a 
one  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  same  year. 

While  the  different  branches  of  education  conned 
with  medicine  were  thus  successfully  taught,  the  ot£ 
sciences  were  not  neglected.  James  Gregory,  the  i 
ventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  David  Gregory,  1 
nephew,  afterwards  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxfoi 
and  James  Gregory,  his  brother,  successively  held  8 
mathematical  chair.  The  two  last  were  the  first 
promulgate  the  philosophy  of  Newton  in  Scotlam 
and  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  who  succeeded  to  tf 
same  chair,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  disciples 
that  great  philosopher.  Dr  Mathew  Stewart,  and  lattq 
ly  Mr  Playfair  and  Mr  Leslie,  successively  professorsi 
mathematics,  have  maintained  the  celebrity  of  til 
chair,  and  of  the  University,  by  a display  of  tale*! 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
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i Natural  History  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
been  but  lately  distinguished.  The  first  professor 
iis  branch  of  science  was  Dr  Robert  Ramsay,  for 
: m the  chair  was  instituted  by  the  Crown  in  1767. 
«ivas  succeeded  by  Dr  John  Walker,  in  1782,  who 
read  lectures  in  natural  history  in  that  year.  Prior 
iis  period,  although  lectures  on  botany  were  given, 
though  the  late  Dr  Hope  was  a distinguished  bo- 
s st,  yet  the  other  departments  of  natural  history 
j but  little  cultivated  in  Scotland.  Dr  Walker  was 
\xcellent  lecturer,  and  taught  successfully  for  many 
>s.  But  it  remained  for  the  present  professor,  Mr 
eson,  to  direct  the  public  attention  by  his  power- 
:alents  to  this  branch  of  study  ; and  the  celebrity 
iis  works  and  prelections  have  already  raised  the 
station  of  Edinburgh  to  the  first  rank  as  a school 
lineralogy.  To  the  same  gentleman  the  public  are 
')  bted  for  the  formation  of  the  College  Museum, 
ch  has  risen  into  consequence  under  his  active  su- 
atendence,  and  which  promises  soon  to  be  one  of 
fbest  selected  collections  in  Europe. 

professorship  of  Agriculture  was  founded  some 
' s ago  in  the  university,  which  has  tended,  in  no 
1 11  degree,  to  improve  the  practice  of  husbandry,  by 
I bining  science  with  its  practical  details. 

'.'he  students  who  attend  the  University  of  Edin- 
:gh  are  not,  like  most  others  in  the  kingdom,  under 
: necessity  of  adopting  any  particular  mode  of  living 
t ther  do  the  rules  of  the  college  require  that  they 
raid  appear  in  a dress  different  from  that  of  the 
?r  citizens.  In  the  arrangement  of  their  academi- 

I" » studies  they  are  also  left  at  perfect  freedom ; it 
ig  only  necessary  in  taking  degrees  in  medicine  to 
: e attended  the  prescribed  classes  a certain  number 
■essions;  and,  in  divinity,  to  have  attended  the  Di- 
ity  Hall,  in  addition  to  the  other  branches  of  study 
ich  the  national  church  prescribes.  The  degree  of 
ctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  annually  in  August, 
e candidates  prepare  and  print  a thesis,  and  the  last 
uni  nation  is  a public  one. 
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The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are  the  chief  patrol 
of  the  university,  and  possess  the  right  of  nominat  $ 
to  all  the  chairs  except  nine,  which  belong  to 
Crown,  and  one,  that  of  Agriculture,  established  b»J 
private  individual.  Sir  G.  F.  Johnstone.’  “ With  w .1 
integrity  and  discernment  persons  have  been  chosenl 
preside  in  each  of  these  departments,”  said  the  a| 
quent  Robertson,  in  a speech  made  at  the  foundatil 
of  the  new  college,  “ the  character  of  my  learned  el 
leagues  affords  the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Fr«| 
confidence  in  their  abilities,  and  assiduity  in  dischajl 
ing  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,,  the  Univeil 
ty  of  Edinburgh  has  become  a seat  of  education,  ]| 
only  to  youth  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominiol 
but,  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  students  have  bel 
attracted  to  it  from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  a| 
every  state  in  America.” 

The  mean  appearance  which  the  old  buildings 
the  university  exhibited,  being  ill  suited  to  the  fa) 
which  it  had  acquired,  was  long  a subject  of  gene 
complaint.  The  difficulties  which  presented  thejl 
selves  to  the  projection  of  a new  building,  howew 
becoming  less  formidable,  a “ Memorial  relating  I 
the  University  of  Edinburgh”  was  drawn  up  by  dj 
of  its  professors  in  the  year  1763.  In  this  memos  [ 
a proposal  for  rebuilding  the  fabric  of  the  college  ol  l 
regular  plan,  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings,  wassu 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ; volunta  j 
contributions  were  to  be  received  from  patriotic  im 
viduals,  and  places  were  to  be  opened  for  subscripts  I 
under  the  management  of  proper  persons,  in  order 
raise  a fund  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  desij 
This  proposal  seemed  for  a time  to  interest  the  pufa 
lie ; but  the  means  being  insufficient  to  realize  IN 
project,  it  was  laid  aside  till  a more  favourable  opp«j 
tunity  should  present  itself.  The  American  war,  ho*£ 
ever,  prevented  the  revival  of  the  scheme  during  4|l 
time  of  its  continuance.  But  after  peace  had  agai 
restored  prosperity,  energy,  and  public  spirit,  the  qfl 
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■ was  once  more  brought  before  the  public  in  the 
If  • 1785,  in  a well-written  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
' try  Dundas,  (late  Viscount  Melville,)  “On  the 
I > losed  improvements  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
t the  means  of  accomplishing  them.”  Soon  after 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  set  on  foot  a subscrip- 
* for  erecting  a new  structure,  according  to  a design 
1 ch  had  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  archi- 
J . , Mr  Robert  Adam.  Considerable  sums  having 
1 1 thus  obtained,  part  of  the  old  building  was  pull- 
down, and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  college 
laid  on  the  16th  of  November  1789,  by  Lord  Na- 
,,  as  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  the  de- 
it  dant  of  “ a man  whose  original  and  universal  ge- 
> ; placed  him  high  among  the  illustrious  persons 
1 1 have  contributed  most  eminently  to  enlarge  the 
i ndaries  of  human  knowledge.” 
ihe  building  was  accordingly  begun,  and  for  some 
ti  went  on  rapidly.  But  the  sum  collected,  though 
t e,  being  far  from  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a 
i.ding  of  such  elegance  and  magnitude,  it  was  ne- 
:arily  stopped  ; and  though  the  east  front  was  af- 
r /ards  partially  finished,  the  erection  seemed  too  ex- 
dive to  be  finished  by  local  subscription. 

'n  1815,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  John 
r rjoribanks  and  the  member  for  the  city,  the  matter 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  an  yearly  grant  of 
0,000  was  procured,  to  be  expended  in  the  comple- 
i of  the  building,  under  the  superintendence  of 
nmissioners  appointed  by  Parliament.  These  com- 
-sioners  accordingly  met  on  the  4th  December  1816, 
order  to  receive  the  plans  and  specifications  which 
been  prepared  by  their  direction.  The  plan  of 
W.  H.  Playfair  was  then  adopted,  and  the  prize  of 
guineas  was  adjudged  to  that  gentleman.  The  se- 
d prize  of  80  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr  Burn,  ar- 
tect.  According  to  Mr  Playfair’s  plan,  the  exterior 
1 the  building,  as  originally  planned  by  Adam,  is  to 
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be  retained  with  very  little  alteration  ; but  there  wk 
be  a total  departure  from  the  interior  arrangements  J 

By  the  original  plan  of  Mr  Adam,  there  were  | 
have  been  two  internal  courts.  The  east  front,  { 
which  is  the  principal  gate,  is  to  be  adorned  witHl 
dome.  A handsome  portico,  supported  by  columns*! 
the  Doric  order,  26  feet  high,  and  each  formed  | 
stone,  forms  the  chief  entrance.  Over  the  gate  is  i ij 
following  inscription : Academia  Jacobi  VI.  Scotori \ 
Regis,  Anno  post  Christum  Natum  m,d,lxxxii  m\ 
stituta ; annocjue  m,dcc,lxxxix,  Iienovari  coept\ 
Rcgnante  Georgia  III.  Principe  Munificentissiml 
Urbis  Edinensis  Prccfecto  Thoma  Elder  ; Academ \ 
Primario  Gulielmo  Robertson.  Architecto  Robe  u 
Adam. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  square  are  255  flj 
in  length,  and  the  south  and  north  358. 

According  to  Mr  Playfair’s  plan,  the  library,  wh:| 
occupies  the  south  side  of  the  square,  is  tobe  divided  ill 
two  floors,  the  lower  of  which  is  separated  into  £| 
compartments,  communicating  with  each  other 
folding  doors.  The  antiroom,  which  is  the  outerm  I 
of  these,  is  a spacious  apartment,  47  feet  long,  24  f j 
wide,  and  22  feet  high,  well  lighted  by  a large  w fl 
dow  from  the  court.  The  next  apartment  is  of  a cl 
cular  form,  and  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  64  f| 
in  height,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  having  a galbj 
running  around  it.  Farther  on  is  the  central  roa| 
60  feet  long,  47  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high,  wh  j 
is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  as  a graduation  hall  aj 
chapel,  and  to  be  made  capable  of  accommodate 
700  students.  Beyond  this  are  two  rooms  to  cori 
spond  to  the  circular  room  and  the  outer  room  alreal 
described.  The  upper  department  of  the  library*! 
on  a plan  similar  to  the  one  bel 


having  an  arched  ceiling  support 

thian  columns.  In  place,  also,  of  the  communicatlli 

between  the  different  apartments  by  means  of  fold  A 


tion,  that  the  central  division 
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rs,  columns  are  introduced  supporting  tlie  entabla- 
; ; by  which  means  the  whole  is  thrown  into  one 
it  room,  so  that  the  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  from 
extremity  to  the  other,  extending  to  a distance  of 
1 feet,  while  the  circular  rooms  with  their  domes, 
the  centre  compartment  with  its  arched  ceiling,  are 
striated  to  relieve  the  general  appearance  from  tame- 
s or  monotony,  and  the  columns  with  their  unbro- 
i entablature  to  give  simplicity  and  coherence  to 
whole. 

I The  museum  for  specimens  of  natural  history  occu- 
s 3 the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  buildings.  The 
•er  room,  which  is  90  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
t feet  high,  is  fitted  up  with  Grecian  Doric  columns, 
t e upper  apartment  is  of  the  same  length  and  breadth 
t the  one  below ; but  is  considerably  higher,  as  it  ex- 
\ I it  ds  upwards  towards  the  roof.  In  the  middle  of  it 
a dome  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is 
upied  by  a lantern,  from  which  and  from  other 
i mts  an  abundant  supply  of  light  is  obtained  for  the 
Lubition  of  the  specimens. 

IThe  other  parts  of  the  building  are  laid  out  in  class- 
roms  for  the  different  professors,  and  other  necessary 
Mommodations. 

-The  winter  session  of  the  college  continues  for  about 
. ; months,  beginning  in  October  and  November,  and 
ding  in  April  and  May.  The  summer  session  be- 
ns in  May,  and  generally  ends  in  August.  Clinical 
:tures  on  medicine  and  surgery  are  also  given  on  cases 
patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  University 
Edinburgh  are  the  following : — 

he  very  Reverend  George  H.  Baird,  D.  D.  Principal, 
I. — Litekatuke  and  Philosophy. 


Classes, 
' (umanity, 
reek, 


Professors , 
Mr  Pillans. 

Mr  Dunbar 
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Classes . Professors. 

Mathematics,  Mr  Wallace. 

Logic,  Rev.  Dr  David  Ritchie. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Mr  Wilson. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mr  Leslie. 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Brown. 
Universal  History,  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Natural  History,  Mr  Jameson. 

II. — Theology. 

Divinity,  Rev.  Dr  William  Ritcliii 

D*History^nd  ““"'’I  Dr  Meiklejohn. 

Hebrew,  &c.  Rev.  Dr  A.  Brunton. 

III. — Law. 

Civil  Law.  Institutes  ) 
and  Pandects,  $ 

Scots  Law,  Mr  Bell. 

Public  Law,  Mr  Hamilton 

IV.— Medicine. 

Diatetics,  Materia  Me 


Mr  Irvine. 


* 


dica,  and  Pharmacy,  S 
Practice  of  Physic, 
Chemistry  and  Chemi-j^ 


cal  Pharmacy, 
Theory  of  Physic, 


Dr  Duncan,  jun. 
Dr  Home. 

Dr  Hope. 


Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Theory  and  Practice 


C Dr  Duncan,  sen. 
(.  Dr  Alison. 

Dr  Monro. 


of  Midwifery, 
Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery, 
Military  Surgery, 


Dr  Hamilton. 


Dr  Cliristison. 

By  Members  of  the  Facuh 
Mr  Russell. 

Dr  Ballingall. 


During  the  Summer  Session,  lectures  are  given 
the  following  branches  of  education  : — 

Botany,  by  Dr  Graham. 
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Midwifery,  by  Dr  Hamilton. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine,  by  one  of  the  Facul- 

(.  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Mr  Russell. 

In  consequence  of  a joint  resolution  of  the  patrons 
d professors  of  the  university,  every  student,  before 
: tering  with  any  professor,  must  provide  himself 
th  a matriculation  ticket,  for  which  the  fee  is  10s. 
c eluding  all  public  college  dues.  Attendance  is  given 
the  library  to  issue  these  tickets,  and  to  enrol  the 
.mes  of  the  students  in  the  Album,  which  is  the  on- 
legal  record  of  their  attendance  in  the  university. 
The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  different 
es  in  the  year  1322  amounted  to  upwards  of  2300. 
In  Edinburgh,  besides  the  University  and  High 
' ool,  there  are  many  private  academies  and  lecture- 
oms,  for  classical  and  medical  instruction,  superin- 
ndetLby  able  teachers. 

University  Museum. 

Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  to  whom  Edinburgh  owes  the 
s stitution  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  also  the  found- 
of  the  University  Museum.  His  collection  consist- 
1 1,  according  to  Dr  Walker,  of  a series  of  medals,  pic- 
nres,  and  busts,  the  remarkable  arms,  clothing,  and 
:naments  of  foreign  countries,  mathematical,  philoso- 
hical,  and  surgical  instruments;  a cabinet  with  all 
ie  simples  of  the  materia  medica ; and  a large  collec- 
'on  of  the  fossils,  plants,  and  animals,  not  only  of  the 
•untries  in  which  he  travelled,  but  from  the  most  dis- 
.nt  parts  of  the  world.  This  museum  was  placed, 
ter  his  death,  in  1694,  in  the  hall  of  the  college, 
tely  the  library;  and  in  1697,  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
| ild,  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  every  thing  that 
i dated  to  the  science  of  natural  history,  presented  to 
j|  re  college  a great  variety  of  curiosities  both  native 
ad  exotic,  and  published  an  account  of  the  museum 
i a tract  entitled,  <f  Auctarium  Museei  Balfouriani  e 
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Musseo  Sibbaldiano.”  At  this  time  the  Edinburg 
Museum  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe.  But,  from  want  of  men  of  similar  tasifj 
or  talents,  this  valuable  collection  remained  for  uj  | 
wards  of  fifty  years  useless  and  neglected.  Many  « 
the  principal  articles  were  abstracted,  and  the  oth«  | 
parts  of  it  were  going  rapidly  to  decay.  “ Yet  evg 
after  the  year  1750,”  says  Dr  Walker,  “ it  still  contt 
nued  a considerable  collection,  which  I have  goo 
reason  to  remember,  as  it  was  the  sight  of  it  abou 
that  time  that  first  inspired  me  with  an  attachment  t 
natural  history.  Soon  after  that  period  it  was  dislodjj 
ed  from  the  hall  where  it  had  been  long  kept ; wi 
thrown  aside,  and  exposed  as  lumber ; was  further  an 
further  dilapidated,  and  at  length  almost  complete] 
demolished.’’ 

Dr  Walker,  in  1782,  upon  his  appointment  to  tb 
chair  of  natural  history,  still  found  some  of  the  article 
of  Dr  Balfour’s  museum,  which  he  considered  worth 
of  preservation,  and  placed  them  in  his  class-room,  i| 
the  hope  that  they  might  long  remain  there,  “ and  b| 
considered  as  so  many  precious  relics  of  the  first  nsl 
turalist,  and  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  thl 
country  has  produced.” 

When  the  present  professor  succeeded  to  the  chas 
of  natural  history,  the  museum,  which  was  very  pa. 
try,  was  contained  partly  in  the  lecture-room,  parti 
in  an  old  outer  and  miserable  apartment.  The  great* 
number  of  specimens  were  found,  on  examination,  1 
be  in  a state  of  hopeless  decay,  and  were  therefoi 
thrown  out.  Professor  Jameson  placed  in  the  colleg 
his  own  private  collection,  and  a few  years  after  war  a 
the  museum  wras  enriched  by  the  valuable  mineralog 
cal  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr  Thompson  of  Naples.  Thet 
additions  were  so  considerable,  that  the  patrons  orde-| 
ed  the  range  of  building  occupied  by  the  professor  b 
natural  history  to  be  completely  remodelled,  and  fitt«l 
up  with  taste  and  elegance.  But  the  museum  tlm< 
enlarged  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small,  and  gre»i 
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i iety  was  expressed  for  the  building  and  fitting  up 
museum  in  the  new  college.  This  has  been  ac- 
iplished,  and  the  splendid  new  museum  is  opened 
. he  public.  This  building  is  the  most  superb  and 
. ;ant  part  of  the  college.  It  contains  two  great  rooms, 
n 90  feet  long,  and  about  30  feet  wide,  besides 
:l.ller  side  apartments,  external  galleries,  and  lecture- 
j n.  The  upper  great  room  is  lighted  from  the  roof 
; three  large  lanterns,  and  from  the  side  by  three 
ait  windows.  An  elegant  gallery  runs  round  the 
;ile  apartment.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  every 
^re  covered  with  splendid  cases,  covered  with  plate 
;s,  for  containing  objects  of  natural  history.  The 
as  in  the  gallery  contain  the  classical  and  magnifi- 
r t collection  of  birds  purchased  by  the  college  from 
Dufresne  of  Paris  ; the  cases  under  the  gallery  for 
valuable  collection  of  birds  already  in  the  college, 
i Iss  said  the  entire  collection  of  birds  amounts  to  about 
*<  0 specimens ; the  most  extensive  in  Great  Britain, 

. not  exceeded  by  many  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
Idle  of  the  room,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  iron  and 
nted,  are  magnificent  tables,  covered  with  plate 
;ss,  and  containing  very  fine  collections  of  shells,  in- 
t is,  and  corals.  The  lower  external  gallery,  a very 
dutiful  apartment,  50  feet  in  length,  contains  the 
at  collection  of  insects,  and  a cabinet  of  minerals 
the  use  of  the  students  of  mineralogy.  The  upper 
ernal  gallery  is  90  feet  long,  divided  into  three 
irtments  of  great  beauty,  and  lighted  from  the  roof 
elegant  lanterns.  The  smaller  apartments  contain 
^parations  in  comparative  anatomy,  the  middle  and 
ger  room  is  appropriated  for  minerals.  Another 
ge  room  is  to  contain  a collection  of  all  the  rocks 
:l  minerals  of  the  British  empire,  arranged  in  a 
^graphical  order. 

1 The  museum  of  anatomical  preparations  is  particu- 
ly  valuable.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  professor 
anatomy,  and  has  been  chiefly  formed  by  the  father 
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and  grandfather  of  the  present  professor.  Thera& 
also  a collection  of  anatomical  preparations  belong  i 
to  the  professor  of  midwifery. 

Besides  the  numerous  acquisitions  lately  made, 
College  Museum  is  daily  receiving  great  additions  fr|| 
our  adventurous  countrymen  who  reside  in  distil 
countries ; and  Professor  Jameson,  who  overlooks  Ij 
circumstance  which  may  tend  to  the  improvementfi 
the  science  which  he  so  successfully  teaches,  drew  '! 
some  years  ago  instructions  for  preserving  objects  p 
natural  history,  which,  by  the  favour  of  Governme  jj 
were  transmitted  to  our  residents  at  foreign  courts  a j 
in  the  colonies,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce  I 
ample  supply  of  specimens. 

University  Library. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  valuable  and  exti  \ 
sive.  It  owed  its  first  beginning  to  Mi*  Clement  L [ 
tie,  advocate,  who,  in  1580,  bequeathed  his  collect;  I 
of  books  to  the  magistrates,  for  the  use  of  the  citize:  I 
An  apartment  for  holding  them  was  erected  at  tl  [ 
time  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Giles,  (now  the  Pari  | 
ment  Square ;)  but  the  college  being  founded  in 
following  year,  the  books  ivere  removed  thither  | 
1582.  There  are  properly  two  libraries  belonging! 
the  university  ; but  one  of  these,  consisting  mostly* 
books  in  divinity,  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  use! 
the  students  of  theology.  In  the  library  are  many  | 
teresting  historical  documents  : among  which  are  I 
original  contract  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  | 
Dauphin  of  France ; a Bohemian  protest  against  I 
council  of  Constance  for  burning  John  Huss  in  I 
year  1417,  with  150  seals  of  Bohemian  and  Morarl 
nobles  annexed  ; and  some  oriental  manuscripts.  II C 
is  also  kept  a beautiful  copy  of  Fordoun’s  Scotichrcpl 
con,  beautifully  written  on  vellum. 

The  new  library,  as  before  mentioned,  is  to  occiljj 
the  south  side  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  college  library  of  Edinburgh  receives  a ctjjj 
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every  book  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  only 
er  fund  for  its  support  is  the  money  paid  by  stu- 
ts  at  matriculation  ; and  L.  5 given  by  each  pro- 
or  at  his  admission.  The  books  are  under  the  care 
i librarian  and  under-librarian.  The  number  of 
■ : lines  in  the  university  library  amounts  to  upwards 
; 50,000. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

;he  first  botanic  garden  in  Scotland  was  formed  by 
Andrew  Balfour.  Upon  his  settlement  in  Edin- 
_gh  in  1670,  he  had,  adjoining  to  his  house,  a small 
liden,  which  he  furnished  from  the  seeds  received 
m his  correspondents  on  the  Continent.  About  this 
i£.e  Sir  Andrew  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr 
r rick  Murray  of  Livingstone,  who  became  an  en- 
i.siast  in  botany,  and  determined  to  form  a botanic 
dden  at  his  seat  in  the  country.  This  garden,  by  the 
i ustry  of  its  master,  soon  contained  nearly  a thou- 
dd  species  of  plants,  which,  at  this  period,  was  ac- 
iinted  a very  large  collection.  To  increase  it  still 
ther,  Mr  Murray  travelled  through  France;  but, 
ortunately  for  science,  he  was  seized  with  a fever, 

1 died  on  his  way  to  Italy. 

loon  after  his  death  Dr  Balfour  had  his  collection 
ilants  transported  from  Livingstone  to  Edinburgh  ; 
l,  in  connection  with  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  procured 
email  garden  for  their  reception.  This  garden  was 
.ained  from  “ John  Brown,  gardener  of  the  north 
de3  in  the  Abbey,”  and  was,  according  to  Sir  Ro- 
•t,  “ ane  inclosure  of  some  forty  feet  of  measure 
•ry  way.” 

l’he  collection  of  plants  at  this  time  amounted  to 
lut  nine  hundred,  and  the  necessary  expences  of  the 
'den  were  chiefly  defrayed  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour 
'I  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  Soon  after  this  these  two  in- 
uiduals  procured  from  the  magistrates  a lease  of  a 
jee  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trinity 
ospital,  to  which  the  plants  were  removed ; and,  bv 
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means  of  Sir  Andrew’s  foreign  correspondents,  tj 
garden  soon  rose  into  consequence.  The  principal 
these  were  Morison  at  Oxford,  Watts  at  London,  Mu 
chant  at  Paris,  Herman  at  Leyden,  and  Spottiswoa 
at  Tangiers  in  Africa,  from  whom  many  plants  fra 
that  continent  were  received. 

The  projectors  of  the  Botanic  Garden  were  fortuna 
enough  to  procure,  for  superintendent,  a young  man 
considerable  talent,  and  who,  by  his  own  indust' 
had  previously  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge 
plants,  and  formed  a collection  of  medals.  This  you 
man,  James  Sutherland,  whose  collection  of  medals 
still  preserved  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  publislie* 
Hortus  Edinburgensis  in  the  year  1684,  which  cc 
tained  a very  respectable  and  accurate  list  of  plants 
that  peroid.  Bishop  Nicholson,  speaking  of  Mr  S 
therland,  says,  “ His  Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgen 
surpasses  most  of  them.  The  great  variety  of  se« 
and  plants,  which  his  correspondents  abroad  have  f* 
nished  him  with,  have  mightily  increased  his  forei 
stock  ; and  his  late  personal  view  and  examination 
the  shires  and  mountains  of  Annandale,  Niddisda. 
&c.  have  amply  discovered  to  him  the  riches  of  1 
own  country ; so  that  we  have  sufficient  encouras 
ment  to  hope,  that  he  will  shortly  oblige  us  witl 
new  prospect  of  one  of  the  best  furnished  gardens 
Europe.”  And  Sir  Kobert  Sibbald  mentions  a let 
Dr  Balfour  had  received  from  Marchant,  intendant 
the  King  of  France’s  garden,  specifying  fifty  plai 
which  he  wished  to  be  sent  to  him  from  that  of  Edi 
burgh.  This  piece  of  ground,  still  named  the  “ Ph 
sic  Gardens,”  is  now  occupied  as  a nursery. 

The  present  Royal  Botanic  Garden  is  situated  on  tt 
west  side  of  the  road  to  Leith,  and  contains  about  fl 
acres,  chiefly  of  light  sandy  soil.  It  was  formed 
1767,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  John  Hoi 
then  Professor  of  Botany.  It  contains  two  hot-hous< 
a large  green-house,  a dry-stove,  and  a small  nursirt 
house.  There  is  a collection  of  plants  used,  or  whS 
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re  formerly  used,  in  medicine ; and  an  extensive 
angement  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  placed  accord- 
; to  the  Linnean  classes  and  orders.  A circular  pond  in 
nt  of  the  green-house  contains  a considerable  number 
hardy  aquatics.  There  is  likewise  a collection  of  her- 
eeous  plants,  formed  by  the  present  superintendent, 

• Macnab,  and  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
lers  of  the  celebrated  French  botanist  Jussieu. 

.is  collection,  the  first  on  the  same  plan  which  has 
:n  formed  in  Scotland,  contains  upwards  of  2000 
■cies. 

Ur  Hope,  who  was  a zealous  botanist,  enriched  the 
•den  with  many  rare  plants  ; and  many  of  the  trees 
ill  shrubs  planted  by  him  now  afford  excellent  full- 
>wn  specimens.  The  assafoetida  plant,  (Ferula  as- 
cetida,)  cultivated  in  the  open  border  by  the  Doc- 
,,  survived  in  the  same  spot  till  the  year  1811  ; and 
Dragon’s-blood  tree,  (Dracaena  draco,)  which  he 
nted  in  the  dry-stove,  arrived  at  the  height  of  thir- 
ffeet,  and  was  the  finest  specimen  of  that  plant  in  Bri- 
i n.  In  an  attempt,  however,  to  cut  it  over,  for  want 
funds  to  heighten  the  roof,  this  invaluable  plant 
fcfished  in  1813.  Dr  Hope’s  Herbarium  is  kept  at 
22  garden,  having  been  presented  to  this  establish- 
i :•  :nt  by  his  son,  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

.The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
vtt  i miserably  deficient  for  that  purpose,  not  exceed- 
i :i,  it  is  believed,  L.  170  per  annum.  The  salary  of 
le  superintendent  is  also  very  inadequate  ; and,  were 
not  that  this  institution  has  been  fortunate  enough 
procuring  successively  men  of  talents,  whose  enthu- 
tsm  in  the  pursuit  of  a favourite  science  has  led  them 
overlook  every  other  consideration,  the  garden 
raid  long  ago  have  gone  to  ruin.  * Extra  sums 
•we  occasionally  been  granted  by  the  Barons  of 


The  late  Mr  John  Mackay  and  Mr  George  Don,  both 
thusiastic  botanists,  successively  held  the  office  of  superin- 
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Exchequer  ; but  an  increased  and  permanent  inco* 
is  necessary  to  keep  this  establishment  from  falling  :i 
to  decay. 

In  the  garden  is  a small  square  monument  si 
mounted  with  an  urn,  erected  by  Dr  Hope  to  the  w 
mory  of  Linnaeus  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious  I 
turalist,  with  the  inscription,  “ Linnaeo  posuit  . 
Hope,  1770.” 

The  collection  of  plants  in  the  garden  contains  cc 
siderably  more  than  4000  species,  independent  of  * 
rieties  ; and  these  4000  species  belong  to,  at  least,  1C 
genera. 

The  increase  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  present  garden  having  rendered  its  removal  i 
cessary,  twelve  acres  of  ground  have  been  procured 
the  lands  of  Inverleith,  to  the  northward  of  the  \ 
lage  of  Canonmills,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
new  garden  on  an  extended  scale,  the  whole  of  whj 
is  surrounded  by  a high  boundary  wall.  The  stol 
and  green-houses  were  designed  by  Mr  Robert  Res 
architect.  The  great  stove  is  above  50  feet  in  lengt 
and  is  heated  by  steam.  The  roof  is  made 
east-iron  ornamented.  Three  hundred  feet  of  sin 


tendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  both  added  consideral 
to  its  vegetable  treasures.  The  present  superintendent,  1 
William  Macnab,  has  introduced,  since  1810,  the  Cypei 
papyrus,  the  plant  which  afforded  the  celebrated  papyrus 
the  ancients  ; five  species  of  Banksia,  (verticillata,  oblong* 
lia,  latifolia,  marcescens,  and  grandis,)  which  had  never  1 
fore  reached  Scotland ; Euthales  trinervis.  Pancratium  A 
boinense,  Nandina  domestica,  Blighia  sapida  or  akee , < 
very  singular  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  and  Epidendrum  van 
la.  The  culture  of  tender  aquatics  Iras  scarcely  known 
Scotland  before  Mr  Macnab  introduced  the  practice;  and! 
his  collection,  which  is  pretty  considerable,  are  the  Nymph 
pygmaea,  lotus,  rubra,  stellata,  and  versicolor  ; the  Nuplltl 
kalmiana,  Euryale,  ferox,  and  Nelumbium  speciosum,  m 
of  them  new  in  this  country. 


Grei(fri(ir  's  Church . 
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res  are  finished  in  the  same  manner ; and  the  class- 
n for  the  professor,  also  designed  by  Mr  Reid,  is  to 
: >f  Grecian  architecture.  In  the  plan  for  this  new  gar- 
, it  is  hoped  there  will  be  room  for  an  arranged  col- 
ion of  the  frutices  or  shrubs,  and  separate  depart- 
its  for  the  cerealia  and  gramina,  now  become  so 
. resting  to  the  scientific  farmer,  and  the  practical 
: dculturist. 

Hiring  the  summer  session  of  the  university,  lec- 
>;s  in  botany  are  delivered  in  the  green-house,  the 
its  at  that  season  being  removed  to  the  open  air. 
; present  professor  is  Dr  Robert  Graham. 

Observatory  and  Astronomical  Institution. 


’lie  Observatory  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Cal- 
Hill,  a considerable  eminence,  almost  within  the 
of  Edinburgh.  The  scheme  for  erecting  a build- 
of  this  kind  was  first  formed  in  the  year  1736; 
the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
tain  Porteous  by  the  populace  prevented  the  com- 
i ion  of  the  design.  It  was  again  revived  in  1741, 
/hich  time  the  Earl  of  Morton  generously  gave  the 
i of  L.  100  Sterling  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
■ervatory,  and  the  ingenious  Maclaurin,  with  the 
icipal  and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university, 
e appointed  trustees  for  managing  this  sum.  Mr 
-daurin  himself,  with  a liberality  characteristic  of 
enlarged  mind,  added  to  the  above  sum  the  profits 
ing  from  a course  of  lectures  which  he  read  on  ex- 
'imental  philosophy,  which,  with  other  small  sums, 
)unted  in  all  to  L.  300.  The  death  of  this  emi- 
t man  in  1746,  however,  put  a stop  for  the  second 
e to  the  execution  of  the  project.  The  famous 
r>rt,  well  known  for  his  improvements  in  the  con- 
iction  of  reflecting  telescopes,  in  conjunction  with 
1 brother,  now  attempted  the  erection  of  the  build- 
• But  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  Observa- 
y was  again  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Mr  Short 
1768. 
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About  the  year  1776,  the  money,  with  the  accumi 
lated  interest,  amounting  to  L.  400,  the  plan  for  built 
ing  the  Observatory  was  again  brought  before  the  put 
lie.  A plan  for  the  intended  edifice  was  designed  li 
Mr  Craig,  architect ; and  the  foundation-stone  of  t; 
building  was  laid  by  Mr  Stodart,  Lord  Provost 
Edinburgh,  on  the  25th  of  August  1776.  About  tlfl 
time  Mr  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect,  visiting  Edit 
burgh,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  whole  t. 
appearance  of  a fortification,  for  which  its  situatiai 
on  the  top  of  the  Calton  Hill,  was  very  much  adajf: 
ed.  Accordingly  a line  was  marked  out  for  inclosi’i 
the  limits  of  the  Observatory  with  a wall,  construed 
with  buttresses  and  embrasures,  and  having  Gothl 
towers  at  the  angles.  In  the  partial  execution  of  tl 
design,  the  money  appropriated  for  the  work  was  t 
tally  exhausted,  and  the  Observatory  was  once  moi 
left  to  its  fate.  It  stood  in  this  situation  for  mai 
years.  In  1792,  however,  it  was  completed  by  tj 
magistrates ; but  in  a style  far  inferior  to  what  tij 
utility  of  such  an  institution  deserved ; and  bei :i 
possessed  of  no  instruments,  and  being  provided  wii 
no  fund  for  procuring  any,  it  remained  in  this  sitcaj 
tion  till  the  year  1812,  when  a more  fortunate  attera 
was  made  to  establish  an  Observatory  on  a respectalt 
footing,  by  the  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  an  Astij 
nomical  Institution. 

The  Astronomical  Institution  had  its  origin  with 
few  public-spirited  individuals,  who,  early  in  181 
associated  themselves  into  a society  under  this  titi 
An  address  was  at  the  same  time  circulated  by  tl 
projectors,  written,  it  is  said,  by  the  late  celebrat: 
president  of  the  institution.  Professor  Playfair, 
which  the  utility  of  an  Observatory  to  Edinburg 
and  particularly  to  the  university,  was  submitted 
the  public.  “ The  importance  of  an  observatory 
an  academical  course  of  study,”  says  this  eloquet 
writer,  “ is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  there 
hardly  any  great  scientific  establishment,  from  Madrf 
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: ir Stockholm,  where  some  institution  of  this  kind  is 
] to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  observatories  in 
U pland,  and  one  in  Ireland  ; and  on  the  Continent 
| fewer  than  forty.  ” 

|.  ?he  Astronomical  Institution  was  finally  establish- 
tlion  the  30th  of  May  1812;  and  the  magistrates 
I noted  to  the  association  the  ground  and  building  on 
I Calton  Hill  formerly  destined  for  the  purposes  of 

1 observatory,  on  the  condition  of  their  not  being 
|il  lied  by  the  institution  to  any  other  purposes.  The 
|;5istrates,  at  the  same  time,  granted  a seal  of  cause, 
j nable  them  to  hold  property,  and  to  enjoy  the  pri- 

2 _ges  of  a corporation. 

] f?he  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  establish,  1st, 
Ik  cientific  observatory,  furnished  with  all  the  instru- 
1 r.nts  required  for  the  nicest  observations  of  astrono- 
3..  2d,  A popular  observatory,  furnished  with  in- 
liiments  connected  with  astronomy,  of  general  and 

I vy  use  ; and  also  with  globes,  maps,  atlases,  charts, 

I I i books,  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  nautical  and 
1 1 graphical  science.  And,  3d,  A physical  cabinet, 

finished  with  a complete  meteorological  apparatus ; 

1 1 with  such  other  instruments  and  books  as  may 
deemed  useful  for  the  advancement  of  physical 
) iwledge. 

| 1 The  property  of  this  institution  is  held  in  transfera- 
shares  of  twenty-five  guineas  each,  which,  besides 
own  admission  at  all  times,  entitles  a proprietor  to 
r reduce  a friend,  who  may  be  also  admitted  on  his 
i itten  order.  The  second  class  of  subscribers,  who 
; ■ r by  annual  instalments,  have  only  the  right  of  per- 
lal  admission.  The  management  is  vested  in  a coun- 
, consisting  of  a president,  vice-president,  treasurer, 
•retary,  and  an  observer,  with  eighteen  directors, 
of  whom  go  out  annually  by  rotation, 
i In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  directors  fitted 
the  top  story  of  the  old  building  with  a Camera 
'iscura,  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  to  visitors; 

• d the  room  under  it  contains,  among  other  things. 
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a four  feet  achromatic  telescope,  some  smaller  on»j 
and  a pair  of  twenty-one  inch  globes.  The  celebratt] 
Troughton  was  also  engaged  to  make  a mural  ciri 
of  five  feet  diameter,  and  a transit  instrument  of  1) 
feet,  of  which  the  estimated  cost  is  one  thousand  gu 
neas.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  having  deposit^ 
• a small  transit  instrument  which  they  had  procun 
from  Troughton  for  regulating  the  city  clocks  in  ti 
apartments  of  the  institution,  a room  was  erected  U 
its  reception  in  1814  ; and  the  same  apartment  is  fu 
nished  with  an  astronomical  clock. 

The  new  Observatory,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  fa 
mer,  was  founded  on  25th  of  April  1818,  by  Sir  Geor, 
Mackenzie,  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  Profess 
Playfair.  It  is  built  from  a design  of  W.  H.  Playfaij 
Esq.  The  building  is  a cross  of  62  feet,  with  foil 
projecting  pediments  of  28  feet  each,  supported  by  s 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  fronting  the  four  cardiu 
points  of  the  compass.  In  the  centre  is  a dome,  j 
feet  in  diameter,  under  which  is  a pillar  of  solid  nn 
sonry  of  a conical  form,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  tl 
base,  and  19  feet  high,  intended  for  the  astronomic 
circle.  To  the  east  are  piers  for  the  transit  instr* 
ment  and  astronomical  clock;  and  in  the  west  erj 
others  for  the  mural  circle  and  clock.  All  these  a; 
founded  on  the  solid  rock.  A small  gallery  is  forma 
round  the  central  pillar  for  the  accommodation  of  tL* 
observer,  who  has  also  a room  in  the  northern  side  » 
the  building. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  incorporate 
by  a charter  from  King  Charles  II.  on  the  29th  « 
November  1681,  which  was  ratified  by  Parliament  i 
1685.  In  their  charter  of  incorporation  it  is  providec 
that  the  Royal  College  shall,  at  least  twice  in  the  yeaii 
visit  all  the  apothecaries’  shops  within  the  city  and  li 
berties  of  Edinburgh,  and  destroy  all  insufficient  am 
corrupted  drugs.  The  hall  for  their  meetings  is  sil 
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;ed  on  the  south  side  of  George’s  Street,  imme- 
ely  opposite  to  St  Andrew’s  Church.  It  is  a hand- 
. e building,  83  feet  in  length  by  G3  in  breadth, 

1 a portico  in  front,  projecting  nine  feet,  and  sup- 
ped by  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  24 
; in  height.  A select  library  belonging  to  the  socie- 
^f.ccupies  a gallery  which  runs  round  the  great  room. 

■ : plan  of  the  building,  it  is  said,  was  formed  under 
direction  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Cullen.  It  was 
( ided  on  the  27th  of  November  1775,  and  is  eon- 
r red  a chaste  and  elegant  imitation  of  ancient  Gre- 
t architecture. 

Royal  Society. 

'he  first  literary  society  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  we 
ce  any  account,  was  instituted  in  1718.  The  mas- 
: of  the  High  School,  and  the  celebrated  gramma- 
1,  Mr  Thomas  Ruddiman,  were  the  original  found- 
The  object  of  the  society  was,  the  improvement 
:he  members  in  classical  learning,  “ without  med- 
ig  with  the  affairs  of  church  or  state.”  The  society 

1 afterwards  joined  by  Henry  Home,  (Lord  Karnes,) 
o had  from  nature  an  insatiable  thirst  for  infor- 
tion  of  every  kind,  and  who  was  afterwards  known 
.he  world  by  a variety  of  able  works.  He  was  fol- 
ed  as  a member  of  this  society  by  Mr  Archibald 

nrray,  Mr  James  Cochrane,  with  other  members  of 
Scottish  bar,  and  Mr  George  Wishart,  one  of  the 
misters  of  Edinburgh.  The  names  of  the  enlighten- 
individuals  who  formed  this  society  deserve  to  be 
orded,  as  among  the  first  men  who,  by  their  exam- 
• and  liberal  views,  attempted  an  institution,  of 
iich  the  utility  has  since  been  so  universally  acknow- 
ged. 

The  association  for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and 
•man  literature  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1731,  by 

2 society  for  the  “ Improvement  of  Medical  Know- 
Igc.”  This  society,  which  contributed  not  a little 
the  propagation  of  the  most  useful  of  arts,  had  for 
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its  secretary  the  celebrated  Dr  Alexander  Monro  pn, 
mus,  and  under  his  care  the  Transactions  of  the  socij, 
ty  were  published,  at  different  periods,  in  five  volum} 
8vo,  with  the  title  of  “ Medical  Essays  and  Observf 
tions.”  The  merit  of  these  volumes  attracted  the  ni 
tice  of  the  public  ; they  were  praised  by  the  grel 
Haller  ; and  their  utility  was  acknowledged  by  all  tU 
learned  in  Europe. 

The  Medical  Society  was  soon  expanded,  howevcfc 
in  the  course  of  improvement,  into  the  “ PhilosopH 
cal  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  a liberal  institution,  whin 
owed  its  establishment  to  the  exertions  of  the  gre| 
mathematician,  Mr  Colin  Maclaurin.  The  sociel 
subsisted  for  a number  of  years;  and  in  1754-  publisl 
ed  a volume  of  “ Essays  and  Observations,  Physics 
and  Literary.”  A second  volume  appeared  in  1 7 5i 
and  a third  in  1771. 

In  the  year  1754  an  association  was  formed  in  Edit 
burgh  named  the  Select  Society.  This  society  owt 
its  rise  to  Allan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  the  celebrate 
Scottish  poet,  and  was  intended  for  philosophical  it 
quiry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  members  in  tH 
art  of  speaking.  The  first  meeting  of  this  associatiqj 
was  held  in  the  Advocates’  Library  in  May  1754,  an 
consisted  at  that  time  only  of  fifteen  members,  wh 
had  been  nominated  and  called  together  by  Mr  Ram 
say  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends.  But  in  1759,  the) 
number  amounted  to  130,  including  all  the  literati « 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  society  sub 
sisted  for  a number  of  years ; and,  perhaps,  there  nfl 
ver  was  an  association  more  respectable  for  the  cbarari 
ter  or  talents  of  those  who  composed  it.  In  a list  of  il 
members  preserved  in  Stewart’s  Life  of  Dr  Robertsor 
besides  many  other  eminent  personages, 'are  found  th 
names  of  the  historian  of  Charles  Vv  the  author  c 
the  “ Wealth  sf  Nations,”  and  Mr  David  Hume. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  it 
meetings  were  not  entirely  discontinued,  appears  ti 
have  languished  for  some  time  after  this  period,  il 
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nit  the  year  1 777,  when,  upon  the  election  of  the 
j Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  to  the  office  of  pre- 
snt,  its  meetings  became  more  frequent,  and  its 
iiness  was  conducted  with  renewed  ardour  and  suc- 


I 'About  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  however,  in  ameet- 
lj  of  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
I ny  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Philosophical  So- 

I;  ;y,  a scheme  was  proposed  by  the  Ilev.  Dr  Robert- 
, principal  of  the  college,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
v v society,  on  a more  extended  plau,  and  after  the  mo- 
of  some  of  the  foreign  academies,  which  have  for 
.ir  object  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  science 
j 1 1 literature.  The  plan  was  approved  of  and  adopted  : 
1 1 a resolution  was  taken  of  soliciting  the  King  for 
! royal  patronage,  to  which  the  Philosophical  Socie- 
j joined  its  influence  as  a body.  A charter  was  ac- 
x dingly  granted  by  his  majesty,  erecting  them  into 
corporate  body,  by  the  title  of  “ The  Royal  Society 
^Edinburgh,”  in  the  year  1783.  The  society  pub- 
wed  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions  in  1788, 
11  since  that  time  have  occasionally  given  volumes 
t! .he  public.  Apartments  for  the  Royal  Society  are 
nv  erecting  at  the  north  end  of  the  Mound. 


Wernerian  Natural  History  Society. 


1 fhis  society  was  formed  on  the  12th  of  January 
! )8.  On  that  day  a few  individuals,  among  whom 
s j the  professor  of  natural  history,  met,  and  resolv- 
t to  associate  themselves  into  a society  for  the  pur- 
< e of  promoting  the  study  of  Natural  History  ; and, 
honour  of  the  illustrious  Werner  of  Freyberg,  to 
iume  the  name  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  So- 
ty.  The  other  original  members  were  Dr s Wright, 
ucknight,  Barclay,  and  Thomson,  Colonel  Fullarton, 
«ssrs  Anderson,  Neill,  and  Walker,  (now  Sir  P. 
alker.)  Professor  Jameson  was  elected  president ; 
: society  procured  a charter  from  the  magistrates  on 
: 10th  February  ; and  their  first  meeting  for  public 
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business  took  place  in  the  College  Museum  on  the  2u 
March  1808.  This  effective  association  has  dona 
much  to  disseminate  a taste  for  natural  history  in 
Edinburgh,  and  over  the  whole  country.  They  have!1 
already  published  three  octavo  volumes  of  Memoirs t 
which  contain  many  papers  of  great  merit ; and  though) 
the  name  of  Werner  distinguishes  this  association,  ye' 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  from  this  circunm 
stance  that  they  exclusively  follow  the  doctrines  of  tha» 
distinguished  mineralogist. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members,  ordinary,  non- 
resident, honorary,  and  foreign,  with  a class  of  associ- 
ates or  corresponding  members.  The  list  includes  thi 
names  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  in 
Europe. 

The  objects  of  natural  history  presented  to  the  so-i 
ciety  for  preservation  are  lodged  in  the  College  Mu- 
seum ; and  the  meetings  are  held  in  a room  connected! 
with  the  Museum. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  firsei 
projected  in  the  year  1780.  A number  of  noblemen! 
and  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  historical  and  other  anti- 
quities of  their  native  country  were  interesting,  form-i 
ed  themselves,  in  that  year,  into  an  association  for  in- 
vestigating these,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  th«i 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  may  be  considered  its  founder  J 
and  a royal  charter  was  obtained  for  the  incorporation! 
of  the  society  on  the  29th  of  March  1783.  The  so*! 
ciety  since  that  time  have  acquired  a considerable  mu-| 
seum  of  coins,  charters,  ancient  armour,  weapons^ 
&c. ; and  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions  was: 
published  in  1792.  A new  hall  for  this  association  it: 
now  erecting  on  the  Earthen  Mound. 

The  Speculative  Society  was  instituted  in  1764  bj 
six  students  then  at  the  university  of  this  city.  Itt 
establishment  was  principally  for  improvement  in 
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position  and  public  speaking ; and  in  the  cultiva- 
of  these  its  members  have  been  highly  successful, 
i society,  soon  after  its  commencement,  built  a 
within  the  university,  and  furnished  a small  li- 
•yy. 


| 'he  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  erect- 
i i nto  a body  corporate  by  King  George  III.  on  the 
: 1 of  December  1778.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
;'ilemen  attending  the  university.  They  have  a 
idsome  hall  for  their  meetings  in  Surgeons’  Square, 
a very  extensive  library. 

":'he  Royal  Physical  Society  is  another  establish - 
Kit  composed  chiefly  of  the  young  gentlemen  attend- 
ee university.  They  have  a neat  hall  in  Richmond 
ieet  for  their  meetings.  The  Natural  History  So- 
il, founded  in  1782,  and  the  Chemical  Society,  are 
• incorporated  with  the  Royal  Physical  Society. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Ihis  society  was  formed  in  the  year  1809  by  a num- 
tof  individuals,  with  the  intention  of  “ promoting 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  best  kinds  of 
t ts,  of  the  most  choice  sort  of  flowers,  and  of  those 
l itables  which  are  the  most  useful  in  the  kitchen. 

this  purpose,  a certain  number  of  prize  medals  or 
) uiums  are  awarded  annually  to  such  persons  as  are 
ared  by  proper  judges  to  be  entitled  to  the  pre- 
: nee  in  the  production  of  these,  and  in  the  investi- 
t on  by  experiment  of  subjects  proposed  by  the  so- 
y y.  Communications  are  also  received  on  any  sub- 
connected with  horticulture,  though  not  directly 
igested  by  the  society.  Such  communications  are 
1 at  the  quarterly  meetings ; and  those  papers  deem- 
:)f  sufficient  importance  are  laid  before  the  public 
1 he  society’s  Memoirs.” 

.’lie  society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members, 
lorary,  ordinary,  and  corresponding.  In  the  first 
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class  are  included  the  names  of  those  of  the  nobilij 
and  gentry  in  Scotland  who  are  distinguished  for  tb« 
attention  to  horticulture.  The  ordinary  members  p» 
a guinea  annually,  or  a composition  of  ten  guineai 
and  the  list  of  corresponding  members  includes  t. 
names  of  many  of  the  most  successful  and  experiei 
ced  professional  gardeners  in  the  country. 

To  promote  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  the  si 
ciety,  in  the  year  1817,  deputed  their  secretary,  H 
Patrick  Neill,  one  of  the  most  scientific  amateur  hcj 
ticulturists  in  Scotland,  and  two  professional  garde, 
ers,  to  visit  the  principal  gardens  in  the  Low  Cou; 
tries  and  in  the  north  of  France,  with  a view  to  t. 
improvement  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  our  ou 
country.  An  interesting  account  of  their  journey  w 
lately  published  in  one  volume  8vo.  Eight  acres 
ground  at  Inverleith  have  been  procured  for  the  form 
tion  of  a garden,  where  experiments  are  to  be  conduc 
ed  under  the  inspection  of  the  society. 

School  of  Arts. 

This  very  useful  institution  was  projected  early 
the  year  1821,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  voluntat 
subscription.  Its  object  is  to  supply,  at  such  an  e: 
pence  as  a working  tradesman  can  afford,  instructs 
in  the  various  branches  of  science,  which  are  of  pra 
tical  application  in  their  several  trades.  The  institi 
tion  was  opened  in  October  the  same  year,  and  lecturl 
on  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  other  useful  branch© 
were  given  during  the  winter,  at  hours  convenient  £ 
the  tradesmen  to  attend.  A library  of  the  most  usefi 
hooks  is  connected  with  the  institution ; and  the  at 
nual  subscription  required  for  the  students  is  15s.  A 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  and  the  use 
the  library.  The  number  of  students  who  avail* 
themselves  of  the  sources  of  information  thus  la* 
open  to  them  was  for  the  first  session  452. 

Besides  these  associations  there  are  numjjous  otbei' 
under  various  names,  chiefly  formed  by  the  youit 
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U'.n  attending  the  university,  for  improvement  in 
Italic  speaking,  and  other  purposes  connected  with 
«j.  ir  different  pursuits. 

Advocates’  Library. 

■The  establishment  of  the  valuable  library  belonging 
1 t the  Faculty  of  Advocates  was  projected  by  Sir 
iiiorge  Mackenzie,  and  proposed  by  him  to  a meeting 
f:  the  Faculty  held  on  the  11th  of  December  1680. 
ie  utility  of  the  institution  was  instantly  perceived, 

! I the  library  was  founded  in  1682.  In  the  year 
) )5,  the  collection  was  considerably  increased  by  a 
lation  from  William  Duke  of  Queensberry.  In 
' )0  the  room  where  the  library  was  kept  being  near- 
diestroyed  by  fire,  it  was  removed  to  the  place  which 
tut  present  occupies,  the  ground  floor  of  the  Parlia- 
rnt  House.  This  library,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
isiderable  in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
ney  paid  by  advocates  on  their  admission  into  the 
cculty  ; and  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  which  esta- 
i sfehes  a literary  property  of  authors  in  their  books, 
j i'juiring  that  a copy  of  such  books  shall  be  given  to 
ss  library.  In  the  library  is  a valuable  collection  of 
i nuscripts,  consisting  of  classics,  of  the  registers  of 
r.ne  of  the  Scottish  monasteries,  of  illuminated  mis- 
ss,  and  many  volumesof  original  papers  relating  to  the 
Aiirs  of  Scotland.  The  Faculty  acquired  the  valuable 
! lection  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  Sir  James  Balfour 
i 1700.  There  is  also  a collection  of  prints  ; and  in 
005  the  Faculty  purchased  a fine  collection  of  coins 
id  medals,  Grecian,  Roman,  Saxon,  Scottish,  and 
: lglish.  Of  printed  books  there  are  upwards  of 
0,000  volumes.  The  books  are  lent  out  upon  re- 
i pts,  and  amember  of  the  F acuity  may  borrow  twenty- 
t e volumes  at  one  time,  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
storing  them  at  the  end  of  a year.  The  advocates 
ve  it  also  in  their  power  to  oblige  their  friends  with 
e books  of  their  library ; so  that  it  is  open,  by  this 
Jans,  for  every  useful  purpose,  to  the  perusal  of  the 
.blic.  The  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  a libra- 
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rian,  and  four  assistant-librarians,  appointed  by  tiifl 
Faculty  ; and  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
of  principal  librarian  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Ru»j 
diman,  David  Hume,  and  Adam  Ferguson.  Wah  i 
Goodall  for  many  years  held  the  situation  of  assistarM 
librarian. 

The  Advocates’  Library  occupies  the  ground-flo;(- 
of  the  Parliament  House.  An  addition  to  the  all 
commodation  required  for  this  extensive  collectic*! 
was  procured  by  the  erection  of  court-rooms  for  tH 
Lords  Ordinary,  the  apartment  under  which 
occupied  by  the  library.  A splendid  new  libras 
room  is  also  finished  in  the  floor  above  the  librai 
room  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet.  This  room 
140  feet  long,  and  42  feet  wide,  with  an  elliptic* 
arched  ceiling  very  richly  panneled,  28  feet  hig§ 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by  24  fluted  columns  an 
36  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  18^  feet  hig 
with  an  entablature  richly  ornamented.  The  cent: 
compartment  is  formed  by  spandrils  into  a don* 
with  a large  cupola.  The  dome  is  enriched  by  pains 
ings,  executed  by  Mr  Stothard,  of  Apollo  and  tl 
Muses  ; the  celebrated  Historians,  Poets,  Mathema# 
cians,  &c.  painted  as  large  as  life. 

The  book  presses  are  formed  in  piers  supporting 
gallery  running  along  both  sides  and  end  of  the  root 
behind  the  columns.  The  apartment  is  lighted  h 
windows  on  the  south  side  and  centre  cupola.  TB 
floor  is  of  oak,  and  the  whole  has  a very  imposifl 
effect. 

The  staircase  and  anti-room  leading  to  the  librall 
occupies  a space  of  50  feet  by  22,  arid  45  feet  high,  esi 
ecuted  from  a design  of  Mr  Playfair.  The  ceiling  of  tl* 
anti-room  is  formed  into  a dome  richly  panneled,  wifl 
cupola  on  the  top,  and  supported  by  10  columns  an! 
six  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a richly  oj 
namented  frieze.  The  stair  communicates  with  tlieoi! 
library  under  the  Parliament  House,  which,  bcsidl 
the  recent  addition  of  a library  room,  40  feet  squarl 
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mtly  fitted  up,  has  a fire-proof  room  for  marm- 
ots. 

Library  of  Writers  to  the  Signet. 

hhis  library  occupies  the  first  floor  of  that  large 
-e  of  buildings  which  extends  westward  from  the 
I i iament  House.  The  principal  room  is  107  feet 
40  in  breadth,  and  22  in  height.  It  was  laid 
idn  its  present  form  by  the  late  Mr  William  Stark, 
i .itect,  at  the  request  of  the  society.  Its  length  be- 
[ .great  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions,  Mr  Stark 
fled  it  by  open  arches  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
e :h  is  oblong,  and  the  second  square.  The  ceiling 
Lae  oblong  division  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  Co- 
[ hhian  columns,  which,  besides  being  very  elegant 
k hemselves,  completely  obviate  the  difficulty  pre- 
| aed  by  want  of  height,  which  would  otherwise  have 
f ’.i  remarkable  in  so  large  a room.  It  also  happen- 
i’ortunately,  that  the  distance  between  the  windows 
such  as  suited  the  space  proper  between  columns 
If.he  dimensions  required  from  the  height  of  the 
iiing.  On  entering  the  great  door  the  colonnade 
| iluces  a simple  and  noble  effect.  The  view  from  the 
her  end  of  the  room  is  nowise  inferior  ; the  colon- 
Ue,  as  seen  through  the  arch,  receding  from  the 
in  regular  and  beautiful  gradation.  A narrow 
I eery,  with  a rich  gilt  balustrade,  runs  around  the 
I i 1,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest  library 
is  ns  in  the  island. 

! .’his  large  room  is  comfortably  warmed  by  means  of 
| 1 ted  air.  The  fire-place  is  constructed  in  one  of  the 

Iars,  and  the  heated  air  is  derived  from  a cast-iron 
lie  about  nine  feet  high.  From  this  it  ir  conduct- 
oy  pipes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  ter- 
ming in  cast-iron  tables  of  an  antique  shape, 
n under  which  the  heated  air  is  delivered.  Pro- 
on  is  made  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  trans- 
lated, and  the  pipes  conveying  it  are  so  secured  as 
’ >revcnt  all  chance  of  accidents  by  fire.  The  appara- 
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tus  for  heating  this  room  was  constructed  under  tt , 
superintendence  of  Mr  James  Jardine,  civil  engineen 

Under  this  room  is  a lecture-room,  where  the  Le»j 
turer  on  Conveyancing  appointed  by  the  Society 
Writers  to  the  Signet  delivers  a course  of  lectures  at 
nually,  during  the  Winter  Session.  At  the  west  ef 
of  the  room,  on  the  same  floor,  are  several  small 
apartments,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  books,  ai 
which  are  also  used  as  committee-rooms  for  transactil 
the  business  of  the  Society. 

This  library  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  li 
century,  and  has  a large  annual  fund  for  its  increa 
and  support.  It  is  very  rich  in  the  departments 
British  and  Irish  history,  antiquities,  topography,  a; 
biography. 

The  Signet  Library,  Advocates’  Library,  Exchequ 
Chambers,  and  Court-room,  all  communicate  with  ti 
large  hall  of  the  Parliament  House. 

Besides  these  libraries  there  is  a Subscription  Libr 
ry,  established  in  1794,  with  a very  useful  collection 
books,  supported  by  an  entrance  payment  of  L.12, 12 
and  an  annual  sum  of  L.l,  Is.  from  each  subscribe 
— a Select  Subscription  Library,  instituted  in  1800, 
which  the  entry  money  is  L.2,  2s.,  and  the  anmt 
payment  10s. ; — and  a Biblio- Critical  Library,  the  a 
ject  of  which  is  to  collect  scarce  and  expensive  boa 
in  sacred  philology,  and  other  subjects  connected  wj 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

PRINTING. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  disctl 
sion  respecting  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
to  trace  its  progress  from  the  Continent  to  Great  Bl 
tain.  It  may  be  only  remarked,  that  the  art  was  disc* 
vered  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; tH 
the  first  books  were  printed  at  Mentz  about  1450 ; at 
that,  in  the  year  1471,  a printing-press  was  establish 
edat  Westminster  by  William  Caxton,  which  was  ti 
first  that  was  introduced  into  England. 
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hirty-six  years  after  printing  had  been  brought  to 
itminster  by  Caxton,  a printing-press  was  esta- 
hied  in  Edinburgh.  Scottish  literature  owes  this 
> jlishment  to  the  generous  and  brave  monarch 
:es  IV".,  who  patronised  the  erection  of  a printing- 
53  in  the  capital  so  early  as  the  year  1507.  The 
printer,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Privy 
were  Walter  Chepman,  a merchant  in  Edin- 
: ;h,  and  Andro  Millar,  a workman,  who  were  ex- 
i vely  empowered  to  exercise  their  trade  by  a grant 
tar  the  Privy  Seal. 

ihe  oldest  specimen  of  Scottish  printing  hitherto 
ivered  is  a collection  of  tracts,  entitled  “ The 
eeous  of  Nobilness,”  printed  in  1508,  about  one 
after  the  erection  of  the  first  press  in  Edinburgh, 
' thirty-seven  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
r.nto  England.  These  tracts  are  preserved  in  the 
joocates’  Library,  Edinburgh, 
n the  year  1536,  another  printer  made  his  appear- 
The  first  of  his  performances  which  is  known 
ellenden’s  translation  of  Hector  Boece,  which  bears 
rve  been  “ imprentet  in  Edinburgh  be  Thomas 
[ii.dson,  dwelling  foment  the  Fryere  Wynde.”  This 
: (a  copy  of  which,  on  vellum,  is  in  the  Col- 
1 Library)  is  equal  to  any  specimen  of  typography 
at  period. 

obert  Lekpreuik  was  the  next  printer  of  conse- 
ace  who  established  himself  in  Edinburgh.  In 
3 there  seems  to  have  been  no  less  than  six  differ- 
printers  in  the  city,  viz.  Bassindane,  Ross,  Char- 
, Mannenby,  Arbuthnot,  and  Vautrollier.  Bas- 
ane  was  the  first  who  printed  a Bible  in  English, 
576.  It  was  the  Genevan  translation,  and  was  de- 
led to  James  VI.  Mannenby,  in  1578,  was  the 
who  used  Greek  types.  “ The  Bible,  for  the  use 
icotland,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kirk,”  was 
• ted  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  the  king’s  printer, 
579,  “ at  the  Kirk  in  the  Field.” 
he  University  of  Eilinburgh  having  beeu  founded 
582,  it  was  not  long  before  it  gave  to  the  world  its 
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“ Theses  Philosophise.”  These  were  begun  to  I 
printed  in  1596,  and  the  earliest  typographer  to  t , 
college  was  Henry  Charteris,  the  king’s  printer.  T i 
first  theses  were  in  large  octavo.  They  assumed; 
quarto  form  in  1612;  and  before  the  year  164-1,  tin 
size  was  raised  into  a large  folio.  A collection  of  thj 
may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  university. 

Robert  Waldegrave  next  established  himself  as  a 
of  the  first  printers  in  Edinburgh.  The  “lawesai 
actes  of  Parliament,  maid  be  King  James  the  Fi)| 
and  his  successours,  the  kinges  of  Scotland,”  collee  > 
by  Skene,  and  published  in  1597,  besides  many  ot| 
works,  afford  specimens  of  the  typography  of  that  ] 
riod. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centu* 
the  printers  of  Edinburgh  were  generally  booksella 
who,  having  acquired  some  wealth,  could  purchasi 
press,  and  employ  artificers.  Andrew  Hart,  who 
justly  praised  by  Watson,  the  author  of  a history 
printing,  for  his  well  printed  Bible,  was  only  a bo* 
seller.  Scotland  was  soon  after  supplied  with  print 
from  England.  But  the  demand  for  books  exceed; 
their  abilities  to  execute  them,  a great  part  of 
Scottish  literature,  at  this  period,  was  printed  in  H 
land  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  paved  the  way  for  the 
tension  and  improvement  of  printing  in  the  Scott 
capital.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  union  of 
kingdoms,  in  1707,  that  it  made  any  great  progr* 
Jn  1711,  Robert  Freebairn,  James  Watson,  and  Jd 
Basket,  were  appointed  the  royal  printers  in  Scotlai 
and  these  were  the  first  who,  in  Edinburgh,  cart 
the  art  of  printing  to  any  degree  of  correctness  and « 
gance.  In  1715  a press  was  established  in  the  citytl 
the  celebrated  Ruddiman,  whose  learning  and  abilijl 
entitle  him  to  a place  among  the  most  celebrated  tyll 
graphers  of  any  country;  and  in  1728,  he  was  t 
pointed,  in  conjunction  with  James  Davidson,  abo»i 
seller,  joint  printer  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh- > 
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Ifhe  progress  of  printing  was  necessarily  delayed  in 
I .land  by  most  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  au- 
t!  .-s  of  this  country  being  sold  to  booksellers  in  Lon- 
. Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  of  Glasgow,  how- 
. , acquired  a fame  in  printing  the  ancient  classics 
other  modern  works,  quite  enough  to  redeem  the 
1 r acter  of  the  Scottish  press,  and  to  demonstrate 
rr  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  illustrious 
lessors  of  the  typographic  art.  Subsequently  the 
eearance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  an  author,  and  the 
i blishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  have  procur- 
i or  Edinburgh,  not  only  the  printing  of  works  of 
f ' ve  genius,  but  transferred  to  this  city  the  printing 
I publication  of  books  from  every  quarter  of  the 
t i:>ire. 

Hr  James  Ballantyne,  the  contemporary  of  Sir  Wal- 
>Scott,  and  the  printer  of  all  his  works,  had  the  merit 
iirst  attempting  in  Scotland  to  rival  the  typogra- 
c:  specimens  of  the  sister  country ; and  the  exam- 
>set  by  that  gentleman  has  certainly  tended,  in  no 
lull  degree,  to  improve  the  execution  of  printing  in 
r -y  part  of  Scotland. 

' rom  Mr  Ballantyne’s  commencement  the  establish- 
mt  of  printing  on  an  extended  and  respectable  basis 
lEdinburgh  may  be  dated.  Since  that  time,  the 
mber  of  printing-presses  has  increased  rapidly  ; and 
art  has  likewise  been  improved.  The  progress  of 
i lting  in  Edinburgh  will  be  best  seen  from  the  fol- 
i ing  statement. 

’’rinting-houses  in  Edinburgh  in  1763,  . . 6 

in  1790,  . . 21 

in  1822,  . . 44 

I (n  the  44  printing-houses  now  in  Edinburgh  are 
f ployed  nearly  150  printing-presses,  and  the  work 
1 ‘cuted  is  equal  in  elegance  and  correctness  to  any 
I Britain. 

It  is  within  these  last  sixty  years  only  that  Edin- 
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burgh  has  made  any  great  figure  in  the  literary  worltM 
but  since  the  commencement  of  that  period  the  vain 
of  literary  property  has  been  earned  higher  here  thn 
in  any  other  country.  David  Hume  received  L.50(|| 
for  the  second  part  of  his  History  of  England;  ijl 
Robertson,  for  his  Charles  V.,  received  L.4500 ; ai  1 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  has,  it  is  believed,  receivt  j 
more  money  for  his  admirable  writings  than  any  pr<J 
ceding  author. 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  periodical  publications  of  Edinburgh  are. 

The  Scots  Magazine,  begun  in  1739,  publishal 
monthly. 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine,  begun  in  1800,  publishoj 
quarterly. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  begun  in  October  1801 
published  quarterly. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  begun 
in  1805,  published  quarterly. 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  begun  in  1817 
published  monthly. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  begun  i: 
1818,  published  quarterly. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Review,  begun  in  1820,  pub! 
lished  quarterly. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  published  monthly 

Christian  Monitor,  published  monthly. 

Christian  Herald,  published  monthly. 

Scottish  Missionary  Register,  published  monthly. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 

Edinburgh  Almanack,  annually. 

Edinburgh  Directory,  annually. 


Newspapers. 

Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  published  Monday! 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Caledonian  Mercury,  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Sa-» 
turday. 
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rile  Edinburgh  Observer,  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
iirday. 

Edinburgh  Gazette,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

] Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Edinburgh  Star,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

;The  Scotsman, Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

I Weekly  Journal,  Wednesday. 

Weekly  Chronicle,  Wednesday. 


PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

m 

Many  causes  might  be  enumerated  which  have  re- 
dded the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland.  Prior 
tithe  union  of  the  crowns,  its  situation,  with  respect 
[England,  involved  the  country  in  almost  perpetual 
rrs;  and  the  feudal  nature  of  the  government,  and 
I * : habits  of  the  great  barons,  operated  for  ages  to  the 
lyjudice  of  every  thing  that  was  not  subservient  to 
f rconial  power,  or  connected  with  martial  glory.  The 
\ aall  number  of  great  towns,  the  poverty  of  the 
untry,  and,  before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the 
most  total  want  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  also 
werfully  contributed  to  repress  a taste  for  arts, 
ii  ich  can  only  exist  under  settled  governments,  and 
$ states  of  comparative  wealth.  Notwithstanding  of 
sse  disadvantages,  however,  the  art  of  architecture, 
displayed  in  the  baronial  castles  still  remaining, 
tt  chiefly  in  the  remtnns  of  those  vast  fabrics  rais- 
•by  our  ancestors  for  religious  purposes,  seems  to 
v ve  made  considerable  progress  in  Scotland  at  a very 
:ly  date.  The  Abbey  of  Melrose  was  founded  by 
ivid  I.  in  1136  ; that  of  Dryburgh  in  1130  ; that  of 
ffyroodhouse  in  1128;  and  Glasgow  Cathedral  was 
>;cted  in  1197.  The  intercourse  which  was  kept  up 
th  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  head  of  the  church,  by  the 
•ergy  of  Scotland,  must  early  have  had  its  effect  on 
e style  of  the  religious  buildings  in  this  country ; 
d prior  to  this  period  traces  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Ro- 
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man  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  their  architectura  i 
remains.’! 

The  earliest  artists,  however,  do  not  seem  to  havf 
been  natives  of  the  country.  King  Robert  Bruce  2 
said  to  have  invited  foreign  artists  into  Scotland.  Thj 
rites  of  freemasonry  are  believed  to  have  been  intrci 
duced  by  foreign  artisans,  at  the  foundation  of  Kilwii* 
ning  Abbey  in  1 140 ; and  from  an  inscription  on  a waL 
at  the  entrance  of  the  south  aisle  of  Melrose  Abbey 
printed  by  Grose,  it  appears  that  the  person  who  ha» 
charge  of  the  most  important  religious  edifices  was 
native  of  Paris. 

James  I.  is  well  known  for  his  love  of  the  arts ; an« 
James  III.,  according  to  Pitscottie,  “ was  ane  maj 
that  loved  solitarines,  and  desired  nevir  to  hear  a 
warre  ; but  delighted  more  in  musick,  and  policie,  an« 
building,  than  he  did  in  the  government  of  hi! 
realme."  The  palace  in  Stirling  Castle,  erected  b^ 
James  V.  about  the  year  1529,  evinces  considerabh 
taste  in  architectural  decoration  ; and  the  roof  of  tin 
king’s  room  in  that  building  was  covered  by  a series  o 
carvings  in  oak,  which  place  the  sculpture  of  that  pe- 
riod in  a very  high  point  of  view.  This  elegant  root 
fell  down  in  part  in  1777,  and  the  heads  which  adorn- 
ed it  were  at  that  time  removed.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  still  preserved,  and  engravings  of  the  whole 
were  published  by  Mr  Blackwood  in  1817.  The  gold 
bonnet  pieces  of  James  V.  are  said  by  Ruddiman  ta 
equal  the  sculpture  on  the  Roman  coins  in  the  best 
period  of  the  history  of  that  people. 

The  first  Scottish  painter  of  any  note  was  Georga 
Jamesone,  a native  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  born  in  1586. 
This  celebrated  artist,  usually  called  the  Scottish  Van- 
dyke, studied  the  art  under  Rubens,  at  Antwerp- 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  applied  with* 
indefatigable  industry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  hei 
sometimes  practised  in  miniature,  and  also  in  history 
and  landscape.  Charles  I.  sat  to  him  for  his  picture,  i 
as  did  also  many  of  the  great  characters  of  that  period.  1 
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I oesone  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644.  Many  of  his 
i -ks  are  in  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  picture 
3 : he  Sybils  there  he  is  reported  to  have  drawn  from 
a ng  beauties  in  that  city.  The  excellence  of  Jame- 
.e  is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a 
ir  and  beautiful  colouring.  One  of  Jamesone’s 
?st  distinguished  pupils  was  Alexander,  who  after- 
taxis  became  related  to  his  master  by  marrying  his 
j :,er.  Of  the  portraits  painted  by  this  latter  artist, 

I full  length  portrait  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  king’s 
’■ocate,  in  his  gown  of  office,  is  reckoned  the  best. 

To  these  artists  succeeded  the  elder  Scougal  in  the 

tr^ns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James  II.  (VII.) 
..is  artist  possessed  a considerable  share  of  merit, 
1 it  is  said  that  there  were  few  great  families  in 
otland  at  that  time  who  did  not  possess  some  of  his 
rrtraits.  The  style  of  Scougal  bears  a great  resem- 
unce  to  that  of  Sir  Teter  Lely,  particularly  in  his 
aiperies.  Corrudes,  a foreigner,  is  mentioned  to  have 
cen  an  artist  in  Scotland  contemporary  with  Scougal ; 
d his  style  is  said  to  have  been  far  above  mediocrity. 
VWhen  James  Duke  of  York  repaired  the  chapel- 
yjral  of  Holyroodhouse  at  Edinburgh,  De  Witt,  an 
ttist  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  of  considerable  repu- 
ttion,  was  employed  to  paint  portraits  of  all  the  Scot- 
ch kings  from  the  supposed  founder  of  the  monar- 
i y downwards,  for  the  long  gallery  on  the  north  side 
the  palace.  These  fanciful  portraits  are  by  no  means 
general  well  executed,  though  a few  of  them  are  paint- 
p L in  a free  bold  manner,  not  altogether  without  merit. 

The  younger  Scougal,  for  a considerable  time  after 
He  Revolution,  was  the  only  painter  of  note  in  Scot- 
n nil.  This  artist,  however,  was  more  careful  of 
i massing  wealth  than  of  adding  to  his  fame.  “ His 
nrelessness  occasioned  many  complaints  by  his  em- 
ployers ; but  he  gave  for  answer,  that  they  might  seek 
'•  thers,  well  knowing  there  were  none  to  be  found  at 
• hat  time  in  Scotland.”  The  pictures  of  this  artist  are 
ot  of  the  first  merit. 
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Nicolas  Hude,  a Frenchman,  succeeded  Scougal  thljj 
younger  in  improving  the  art  of  painting  in  Scotland  3 
He  had  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  French  Acatlj 
demy ; but,  on  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  ij 
1685,  he  sought  refuge  in  England  as  a Protestau 
emigrant.  He  at  first  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ti 
establish  himself  in  London  ; but  on  the  invitation  a 
William  the  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  he  came  t; 
Scotland.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  house  of  Drumlanrig.  In  his  style  and  mam 
ner  he  much  resembles  Rubens,  and  the  skill  of  a com 
noisseur  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  work 
of  these  great  masters.  Hude,  notwithstanding  hii 
merit,  died  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  John  Baptiste  Medina,  a native 
of  Brussels,  visited  Scotland,  and  being  patronized  b_ 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  high  commissioner  to  th< 
Scottish  parliament,  who  conferred  the  order  of  knight 
hood  on  him,  soon  after  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  i 
portrait  painter,  though  he  had  been  originally  brec 
in  the  line  of  historical  delineations.  Sir  John  Me- 
dina died  in  1711,  and  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriar* 
Churchyard.  His  portraits  were  painted  with  greai! 
freedom,  precision,  and  effect ; and  several  may  yet  b« 
seen  in  high  preservation  in  the  Surgeons’  Hall. 

The  era  of  the  Union,  among  the  other  advantages 
which  it  procured  to  Scotland,  had  a favourable  ef- 
fect also  on  its  arts.  William  Aikman,  the  friend  ol 
the  poet  Allan  Ramsay,  was  among  the  first  of  those 
who,  at  this  period,  went  to  Italy  to  study  painting, 
and  improve  himself  on  the  models  of  the  ancient 
masters.  After  his  return,  this  artist  was  employed 
for  thirteen  years  in  painting  portraits,  which  he  did 
in  a style  of  great  excellence.  Mr  Aikman  died  in  Lon- 
don  in  1 733. 

Contemporary  with  Aikman  were  Richard  Wait] 
and  George  Marshall,  both  pupils  of  the  younger  Scou- 
gal. Marshall  applied  himself  to  portrait-painting; 
but  he  never  acquired  much  reputation  in  his  profbs- 
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I i.  Wait  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  what  is  call- 
U still-life. 

ohn  Alexander,  a descendant  of  the  Scottish  Van- 
...:e,  who  flourished  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  inhe- 
.d  a large  portion  of  the  talents  of  his  illustrious 

I.genitor.  Having  studied  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
: native  country,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Duchess 
_ rjordon,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  He 
r.ited  portraits,  history,  and  historical  landscape, 
t h much  success. 

|(v  illan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  the  Scottish  poet,  was  a 
iter  of  considerable  eminence.  He  went  to  Italy 
improve  himself  in  his  profession,  which,  after  his 
urn,  he  practised  with  great  reputation.  In  the 
Mine  of  his  life  he  went  to  France;  but  died  at  Do- 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1784-.  One  of  his 
1 1 pictures  is  a portrait  of  Dr  Alexander  Monro  pri- 
jy,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
present  Dr  Alexander  Monro.  Excellent  portraits 
(George  III.  and  his  Queen,  by  Ramsay,  may  be 
i in  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse. 

[iFames  Norrie  was  a landscape-painter  of  very  con- 
eerable  merit  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  He  painted  landscapes  of  a greyish  or  Chi- 
\ i ink  sort  of  colour,  which  are  often  found  on  pannels 
i r chimney-pieces,  and  many  of  which  have  uncom- 
iin  merit,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  often  pur- 
| issed  at  very  considerable  prices.  The  son  of  this 
i;  st,  John  Norrie,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  genius. 
;ny  of  the  works  of  these  artists  are  to  be  seen  in 
; principal  houses  in  the  old  part  of  Edinburgh,  and 
other  places  throughout  Scotland. 

HDe  la  Cour  and  Pavilon,  two  French  painters,  who 
t tied  in  Edinburgh,  increased  the  knowledge  of  the 
r nciples  of  their  art,  and  initiated  some  of  our  most 
ebrated  painters  in  the  art  of  design.  The  celebrat- 
Runcimans,  Brown,  and  Nasmyth,  learned  the  ru- 
nents  of  drawing  from  the  latter. 

But  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Scotland  was  much 
•ilitated,  about  this  time,  by  the  exertions  of  two 
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individuals  in  a neighbouring  city.  Robert  and  Ai  i 
drew  Foulis,  printers  in  Glasgow,  after  having  esfc , 
Wished  their  art  in  that  town  in  a style  of  elegance  udj 
known  before,  with  a laudable  endeavour  to  extent 
the  fine  arts  in  Scotland,  founded  an  Academy  fd 
that  purpose  in  1753.  The  scheme,  however,  was  t<y 
great  to  be  undertaken  at  the  expence  of  private  ind 
viduals.  After  a vain  struggle  for  existence,  the  ac| 
demy  finally  closed,  after  the  death  of  its  founders,  I 
1776.  The  benefits  of  the  institution,  however,  wej 
not  lost ; for  many  artists,  since  celebrated,  amorjj 
whom  was  Mr  David  Allan,  were  reared  at  this  ac# 
demy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Glasgow  ac| 
demy  was  established  fifteen  years  before  that  in  S< 
merset-house  was  opened. 

The  two  Runcimans,  as  already  mentioned,  we: 
taught  drawing  by  Pavilon,  after  which  they  bol 
went  to  Italy,  where  John,  the  elder  brother,  diei 
Alexander  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1771,  at 
ter  a residence  of  five  years  in  Italy,  and  wras  in  tl 
same  year  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  tfi 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures,  &c.  master  of  an  act 
demy  which  was  at  that  time  established  in  Edinburg 
for  the  study  of  drawing.  Runciman  at  this  tire 
projected  and  began  his  great  work  in  the  Hall  of  Oi 
sian  at  Penicuik,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bai 
Another  capital  performance,  the  Ascension,  may  ft 
seen  above  the  altar  of  the  Chapel,  Cowgate,  former! 
the  chief  place  of  worship  for  those  of  the  Episcopt 
persuasion  in  Edinburgh.  The  elder  brother,  Join 
was  also  an  excellent  painter,  and,  in  the  opinion  i 
the  best  judges,  even  surpassed  Alexander.  His  worl 
are  uncommonly  rare,  as  it  is  said  he  destroyed  marj 
of  them  before  his  death,  wherever  he  could  firy 
them. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  this  artist  was  the  ceM 
brated  Jacob  More,  by  many  considered  the  first  land 
scape-painter  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgj 
about  the  year  1760,  and  bred  with  a house-painty 
there,  when  he  began  to  paint  landscape,  with  history 
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figures.  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  where 
continued  for  some  time ; and  from  thence  to  Ita- 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1793. 

Savin  Hamilton,  also  a contemporary  of  the  Runci- 
rns,  was  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  He  resided 
efly  in  Italy,  and  his  works  are  not  much  known 
•Scotland. 

‘Alexander  Runciman  continued  to  superintend  the 
demy  in  Edinburgh  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
ich  happened  on  the  21st  of  October  1785. 

On  the  death  of  Runciman,  the  late  David  Allan, 
trait  and  historical-painter,  succeeded  him,  as  mas- 
of  the  academy  established  by  the  Trustees  for  Ma- 
factures  in  Scotland.  Mr  Allan  was  born  on  the 
tbh  of  February  1744.  He  received  the  rudiments 
|l  liis  art  at  the  unfortunate  academy  of  Glasgow,  and 
erwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  six- 
fin  years,  subsisting  himself  chiefly,  during  that 
ie,  by  the  copies  which  he  made  from  the  celebrat- 

■ pictures  of  the  ancient  masters.  His  fame,  as  a 
torical-painter,  chiefly  rests  on  a picture  which  he 
i nted  about  this  time  on  the  Origin  of  Painting,  and 
i ich  procured  him  the  gold  medal  given  by  the  aca- 
7 ny  of  St  Luke  for  the  best  specimen  of  historical 
reposition.  Mr  Allan  died  at  Edinburgh  in  the 

r 1797. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Allan,  a competition  for  the  place 
master  of  the  Edinburgh  academy  took  place,  and 
; trustees,  with  the  laudable  wish  of  extending  the 
vantages  of  the  institution,  resolved  that  merit  a- 

■ e should  determine  their  choice  of  a successor. 
re  specimens  were  required  from  each  candidate,  (of 
i.om  there  appeared  nine  or  ten,)  and  these  were  to 
-submitted  to  Mr  West,  president  of  the  Royal  A- 

lemy  in  London,  and  other  academicians.  The 
m of  merit  was  awarded  by  these  gentlemen  to  Mr 
in  Graham,  who  had  painted  many  pictures  of  ac- 
owledgcd  merit.  Notwithstanding  of  the  rcecm- 
ndation  in  his  favour,  the  trustees,  by  the  smallest 
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majority,  nominated  to  the  office  a person  of  the  namo 
of  John  Wood,  who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  ow 
ed  this  appointment  to  having  surreptitiously  exhibited 
the  works  of  another  as  his  own. 

In  no  long  time,  however,  Wood’s  trick  was  discoi 
vered,  and  he  left  the  situation  and  the  city;  and  M 
Graham,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  on  the  invitai 
tion  of  some  friends,  succeeded  him  in  the  offic^ 
From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  this  city.  Mr  Graham,  b> 
the  liberality  of  the  trustees,  was  enabled  to  introduce 
into  the  academy  a collection  of  casts  of  the  most  celej 
brated  antique  statues,  which  is  only  surpassed  b> 
the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London ; am 
the  best  eulogium  of  this  ingenious  teacher  is  the  sucj 
cess  of  the  pupils  whom  he  grounded  in  the  princii 
pies  of  the  art.  Among  these  are  David  Wilkie,  H.  At! 
Patrick  Gibson,  William  Allan,  David  Thomson,  A| 
lexander  Fraser,  and  William  Sheriff,  os  painters;  Wil 
liam  Lizars  and  John  Burnett,  engravers;  and  Williait 
Scoular,  sculptor.  Mr  Graham’s  principal  works  an 
David  Instructing  Solomon,  in  the  possession  of  tht 
Earl  of  Wemyss  ; the  Burial  of  General  Fraser  ; an« 
two  pictures  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  He  als» 
executed  many  smaller  works  and  some  portraits.  M 
Andrew  Wilson,  an  artist  of  uncommon  merit,  was  ap 
pointed  to  succeed  Mr  Graham  in  the  Academy  of  tb» 
Trustees,  on  the  24th  January  1818. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  about  the  yea 
1786,  by  some  of  the  Scottish  artists,  after  their  ra 
turn  from  improving  themselves  on  the  Continent,  11 
establish  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  Edinburgh 
In  the  year  1791  Mr  Alexander  Nasmyth  made  a se 
cond  attempt,  which  was  also  unsuccessful.  Anotha 
attempt  at  an  institution  of  this  kind  was  made  ii 
1797;  but  like  the  others  it  also  fell  to  the  ground.  I 

At  last,  however,  a public  exhibition  was  opened  ill 
1808,  with  the  most  promising  appearance  of  success! 
which  was  continued  annually  for  six  successive  sea1 
sons.  Thepictures  exhibited  weremanyof  them  of  greaH 
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rit;  and  though  this  establishment  also  ultimately 
Led  from  some  misunderstanding  among  the  artists 
mselves,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  public  pa- 
nage, yet  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  a- 
;ng  the  publio  a taste  for  works  of  art,  which  can 
>y  be  extended  by  such  exhibitions, 
l^.n  Institution  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
'Scotland  ivas  founded  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
iruary,  and  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  An- 
it  Masters  opened  on  the  11th  March  1819.  This 
. ;itution  is  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
a plan  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Gallery  in  Lon- 
i.i.  In  1820,  paintings  of  ancient  masters  were  ex- 
ited; and  in  1821  and  1822,  the -institution  suc- 
i:  fully  brought  the  pretensions  of  existing  artists  be- 
i the  public,  by  exhibitions  confined  to  their  works 
pie. 

ir  Henry  Raeburn,  the  first  portrait-painter  in  Edin- 
.gh,  and  equal  to  any  in  thekingdom,the  Messrs  Wat- 
' >5,  Mr  William  Allan,  and  Mr  William  Nicolson, 
ee  rooms  at  which  their  works  may  be  seen. 


RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

’he  regular  established  clergy  connected  with  Edin- 
gli  are  twenty-four.  Of  these  three  are  in  the  seaport 
n of  Leith,  two  in  the  suburb  of  Canongate,  and  two 
1 he  parish  of  St  Cuthbert’s.  The  number  of  parishes 

0 which  the  city  and  dependencies  is  divided,  and 
which  these  are  the  pastors,  is  fifteen,  including 

suburb  of  Canongate,  St  Cuthbert’s,  and  South 

1 North  Leith,  and  the  number  of  churches  the 
ne ; but  some  of  the  buildings  contain  under  their 
f more  than  one  place  of  worship.  Nine  of  these 
•ishes  are  called  collegiate  charges,  or  have  two  mi- 
ters each  joined  in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
ce.  Besides  these,  there  are  under  the  control  of 
1 established  church  si xChapels  of  Ease,  as  they  are 
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called,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Canongate,  one  in  tlf 
old  part  of  the  town,  two  in  the  southern  district  n 
the  city,  and  one  in  Leith. 

There  is  likewise  a chapel,  which,  indeed,  may  U 
almost  considered  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  establisha 
church,  where  the  service  is  performed  in  the  Gael 
or  Erse  language,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Highlande* 
It  was  erected  in  1769,  and  stood  on  the  south  side 
the  castle  ; but  the  congregation  removed  in  1815 
a more  commodious  place  of  worship  erected  at  t 
head  of  the  Horse  Wynd. 

The  total  number  of  places  for  Divine  worship 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  (including  those  building)  is  si; 
ty-four,  of  the  following  persuasions  : 

Established  church,  (including  one  build- 
ing,) - - 16 

Chapels  of  Ease,  (including  two  building,)  8 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  - 7 

Cameronians,  - 1 

’'United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church,  - - - 9 

Associate  Synod,  - - 1 

Original  Burgher,  - i 1 

Original  Antiburgher,  - - 1 

Relief,  - 5 

Independents,  4 

Baptists,  - - - >4 

Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Glassites, 
Society  of  Friends,  Bereans,  Unitarians, 
and  New  Jerusalem  Temple,  one  each,  7 

Total,  64 

St  Giles's  Church.  i 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Edinburgli 
St  Giles’s  Church,  an  ancient  Gothic  fabric,  standi! 
in  an  elevated  situation  in  the  High  Street,  and  forti 
ing  the  north  side  of  the  Parliament  Square.  Tfj 
edifice  measures  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  206  fej 
its  breadth  at  the  centre  is  129  feet ; at  the  west 
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0 ; and,  at  the  east,  where  the  great  altar  formerly 
ood,  76  feet.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross.  A 
fty  square  tower  rises  from  its  centre,  from  which  a 
rrret  ascends,  composed  of  four  arches  intersecting 
:h  other,  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown.  A point- 
spire  terminates  this  stately  tower.  The  height  of 
ee  tower,  from  the  top  of  the  spire  to  the  bottom,  is 
1 1 feet.  In  the  turret  resembling  the  imperial  crown 
■ placed  a set  of  music  bells,  which  are  played  an 
-ur  every  day. 

The  famous  St  Giles,  abbot  and  confessor,  and  pa- 
:>n  of  this  church,  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh. 

; le  legend  concerning  him  states,  that  he  was  a na- 
ive of  Greece,  and  was  born  in  the  sixth  century, 
n the  death  of  his  parents,  he  gave  all  his  estate  to 
ei  poor,  and  travelled  into  France,  where  he  retired 
t o the  deep  recess  of  a wilderness  near  the  conflux 
the  Rhone  with  the  sea,  and  continued  there  for 
ree  years,  living  upon  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
a earth,  and  the  milk  of  a doe.  Having  obtained  the 
mutation  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  various  miracles 
rre  attributed  to  him  ; and  he  founded  a monastery 
1 Languedoc,  long  after  known  by  the  name  of  St 
ies.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Mr  Preston  of 
mrton,  a gentleman  whose  descendants  still  possess 
i estate  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  procured  a sup- 
* ed  arm-bone  of  this  holy  man,  which  relic  he  most 
usly  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edin- 
•jrgh.  In  gratitude  for  this  invaluable  donation,  the 
.gistrates  of  the  city,  in  1451,  considering  that  the 
; 1 1 bone  was  “ freely  left  to  oure  moyr  kirk  of  Saint 
Je  of  Edinburgh,  withoutyn  ony  condition  makyn,” 
^nted  a charter  in  favour  of  Mr  Preston’s  heirs,  by 

Iich  the  nearest  heir  of  the  name  of  Preston  was  en- 
ed  to  the  honour  of  carrying  it  in  all  public  proces- 
ns.  This  honour  the  family  of  Preston  continued 
mjoy  till  the  Reformation. 

U what  time  St  Giles’s  Church  was  first  founded  is 
-ertain.  The  first  mention  of  a church  in  this  city, 
s 2 
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that  lias  been  met  with,  is  in  the  year  1359,  whernj 
David  II.,  by  his  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  grant-* 
ed  to  the  chaplain  officiating  at  the  altar  of  St  KathaJ 
rine’s  Chapel  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Giles,  Edin-. 
burgh,  all  the  lands  of  Upper  Merchiston,  &c.  Thgi 
next  mention  made  of  this  church  is  in  the  yeas 
13S0,  when  a contract  was  made  between  the  pro-t 
vost  of  Edinburgh  and  several  masons,  to  vault  03 
arch  over  a certain  part  of  the  said  church ; and  ii|i 
1387,  when  a considerable  addition  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  it. 

In  1466,  the  parish  church  of  St  Giles  was  erected 
into  a collegiate  church  by  King  James  III.,  having 
been  before  that  period  only  a parish  church,  of  whicl 
the  Abbot  of  Scone  was  patron.  The  chapter  consist 
ed  of  a provost,  curate,  sixteen  prebendaries,  a minn 
ster  of  the  choir,  four  choristers,  a sacristane,  and  . 
beadle.  There  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  nj 
less  than  forty  altars  founded  and  supported  in  th  » 
church.  The  celebrated  Scottish  poet  and  translatoi 
of  Virgil,  Gavin  Douglas,  was  for  some  time  Dean  a 
St  Giles. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation  St  Giles’s  was  divide* 
into  four  separate  places  of  worship  ; and  smaller  dit 
visions  for  various  public  offices  have  since  that  perio* 
been  made.  The  magistrates  at  the  same  time  tool 
possession  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  relics,  ami 
among  others,  the  coat  of  St  Giles,  and  the  sacred  rg 
lie  of  the  arm- bone,  enshrined  in  silver.  These  weit 
ordained  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  money  employe! 
in  repairing  the  church. 

In  the  year  1585,  the  clock  belonging  to  the  abbes 
church  of  Lindores,  in  Fifeshire,  was  bought  for  tin 
sum  of  L.  55  Scots,  to  be  put  up  in  the  spire  of  thj 
church.  In  1599  the  tower  of  it  was  used  as  a conn 
mon  prison ; but  the  prisoners  having  damaged  till 
roof,  the  town-council  discharged  it  from  being  use! 
for  this  purpose  ever  after.  In  this  church,  on  tlr 
13th  of  October  1643,  the  Solemn  League  and  Coval 
nant  was  sworn  to,  and  subscribed  by  the  Committer 
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the 


Estates  of  Parliament,  the  Commission  of 
liurch,  and  the  English  Commissioners. 

The  four  places  for  worship  under  the  roof  of  St 
i iles’s  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  High  Church.— r-This  is  the  chief  division  of 
: Giles's,  being  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  In  it  is 

| 1 1 elegant  and  finely  ornamented  seat  for  his  Majesty, 

: : ith  a canopy,  supported  by  four  elegant  columns, 
i his  seat  is  occupied  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Ge- 
ty.  ?ral  Assembly,  when  that  court  holds  its  annual 
stings.  These  are  held  in  the  great  aisle  of  the 
loir.  In  this  church  are  also  the  seats  of  the  magi- 
rates  of  the  city,  those  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
-■ssion,  and  the  Barons  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

1 hese  attend  public  worship  in  their  robes  of  office, 
firing  the  terms  of  their  respective  sessions. 

2.  The  Old  Church. — The  Old  Church  is  under  the 
^■eat  tower,  in  the  central  part  of  the  building. 

3.  The  Tulbuoth  Church. — This  place  of  worship  oc- 
lpies  the  south-west  quarter  of  St  Giles’s;  and  ac- 
lired  its  present  name  from  the  circumstance  of  con- 
•mned  criminals  being  brought  into  the  church  to 
?ar  a sermon  previous  to  their  execution,  a practice 
1 hicli  has  long  been  laid  aside. 

4.  New  North,  or  Hciddo’s  Hole  Church. — This  church 
cupies  the  north-west  part  of  the  fabric.  It  was  not 
ted  up  as  a place  of  worship  till  the  year  1699.  It 
supposed  to  take  its  name  from  a small  vault  at- 

ched  to  it  being  used  at  one  time  as  a place  of  con- 
venient for  Lord  Haddo. 

The  place  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  Parliament 
]uare  stand  was  formerly  the  cemetery  of  *St  Giles; 
id  in  this  burying-ground  were  deposited  the  re- 
ams of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox,  one 
ho,  in  the  discharge  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
- ^ht,  “ never  feared  the  face  of  man."  Within  the 
lurch,  also,  lie  the  remains  of  James  Earl  of  Murray, 
egent  of  Scotland,  who  was  basely  shot  at  Linlith- 
>w  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  Napier  of  Mer- 
liston,  well  known  for  his  admirable  invention  of  the 
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logarithms,  was  also  interred  here.  His  monument!] 
was  formerly  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  that: 
part  which  is  called  the  New  Church,  but  was  some}) 
time  ago  transferred  to  the  inside  of  the  church.  Under! 
the  venerable  arches  of  St  Giles,  too,  repose  the  ashes}! 
of  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who,  in  an  un—, 
happy  period  of  our  history,  perished,  amidst  the  in- 
sults of  the  unrelenting  Covenanters,  by  the  handsi 
of  the  common  executioner. 

The  patronage  of  the  church  of  St  Giles  is  now* 
together  with  all  the  other  established  churches  of  the* 
city,  in  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  Edin-. 
burgh. 

The  walls  of  this  building  were  formerly  crowded 
with  paltry  sheds  occupied  as  shops,  but  these  have 
been  removed,  and  though  a set  of  plans  for  the  deco- 
ration of  this  ancient  place  of  worship  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Archibald  Elliot,  Esq.,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolitan  church* 

Trinity  College  Church. 

This  church  stands  in  the  low  ground  at  the  easi 
end  of  the  drained  morass  called  the  North  Loch.  18 
was  founded,  in  the  year  1462,  by  Mary  of  Gueldres^ 
consort  to  James  II.  ; but  the  original  plan  seeing 
never  to  have  been  completed.  Only  the  choir,  tl’.a 
central  tower,  and  the  cross  of  the  church,  were  erect-, 
ed ; and  the  fine  Gothic  style  in  which  these  are  fi- 
nished, make  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  This  church  was  former- 
ly collegiate,  and  its  charter  of  foundation  providet 
for  a provost,  eight  prebendaries,  twro  choristers,  and 
a sacristane.  The  foundress  was  interred  in  the  north 
aisle.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  says,  “ In  the  zeir  of  God 
1463  ycires,  Margaret  Queine  of  Scotland,  and  docli- 
ter  to  the  Duik  of  Gildar,  depairted  at  Edinburghi 
and  was  buried  in  the  Trinitie  Colledge,  quhilk  sho« 
had  built  hirselff  after  her  husbandis  deceas,  King 
James  the  Second.” 
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This  church  lately  underwent  a thorough  repair, 
e old  seats  and  galleries,  which  had  become  com- 
: tely  ruinous,  were  removed ; the  fine  Gothic  win- 
» vs,  which  had  been  in  a great  measure  built  up  with 
: aes  and  bricks  in  the  coarsest  manner,  have  been 
?ned  and  restored,  and  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
; the  seating  has  been  adopted.  The  building  is  in 
: Cathedral  form,  and  appears  never  to  have  consist- 
. of  more  than  the  choir  or  eastern  part,  and  the  tran- 
Bl  t or  cross,  the  western  part  having  been  begun,  but 
th  ;er  finished.’  The  noble  windows  on  the  north  and 
: ;ith  ends  of  the  transept  are  now  completely  repla- 
i ^ and  admit  a blaze  of  light.  The  pulpit,  which  is 

fistructed  with  appropriate  Gothic  ornaments,  corre- 
>nding  to  the  general  character  of  the  building,  is 
iced  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  the  transept, 
r.nting  the  magnificent  window  at  the  other  extremi- 
< of  the  church.  The  interior,  when  viewed  in  this 
section,  exhibits  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
•e.  The  roof  of  the  side  aisles  being  rather  low,  no 
leries  have  been  erected,  which  contributes  to  give 
jre  effect  to  the  interior  perspective.  The  door  on 
ce  south  has  been  shut  up,  and  two  others  opened  at 
eastern  extremities  of  the  aisles.  On  the  north 
le  of  the  church  is  a connected  building,  probably 
ended  for  the  meetings  of  the  provost  and  preben- 
iries,  in  which  it  is  said  the  foundress  was  interred, 
nis  building  is  now  fitted  up  as  a vestry  or  session- 
i use.  This  elegant  church  was  opened  for  Divine 
"vice,  after  these  repairs,  on  Sunday  the  18th  of  June 
15. 

Tron  Church. 

This  church  stands  in  the  High  Street,  at  the  point 
here  the  two  bridges,  leading  to  the  south  and  north 
^.rts  of  the  town,  meet.  It  was  first  founded  in  1637 
id  opened  for  public  worship  in  1647.  It  is  of 
uare  form,  and  is  surmounted  with  a high  tower, 
lving  a clock  and  spire.  This  church  at  its  first 
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erection  was  intended  to  have  been  roofed  with  cop-t 
per;  and  in  1644,  1000  stone  weight  of  that  metal 
was  purchased  at  Amsterdam  for  that  purpose.  Bu:, 
the  money  being  required  for  other  purposes,  it  was 
afterwards  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the  church  coveret 
with  lead  and  slates.  In  the  year  1673  a bell,  whicli; 
cost  1490  merks,  8s.  Scots,  was  put  up  in  the  spire  j 
and  five  years  after  the  clock  belonging  to  the  Tront 
or  weigh-house,  was  erected  in  it.  At  the  time  on 
building  the  South  Bridge,  the  church  was  almost  re;  j 
built;  the  north  front  and  elevated  tower  only  retaim 
ing  their  former  appearance.  This  place  of  worship! 
was  formerly  called  Christ's  Church,  but  seems  to  hav>H 
acquired  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  pub>i 
lie  beam  or  Tron.  It  was  lately  very  handsomely  fit: 
ted  up  within,  from  a design  by  the  late  Mr  Hicham 
Crichton,  architect.  On  the  north  front,  over  thi 
door,  is  this  inscription 

iEDEM  HANC  CHRISTO  ET 
ECCLESIjE  sacrarunt 
CIVES  EDINBUKGENI 
ANNO  MDCXLI. 

Lady  Yesters  Church. 

This  church  stands  nearly  opposite  to  the  Royal  In 
firmary,  in  a street  which  runs  to  the  eastward  fron 
the  South  Bridge.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  t! 
the  piety  of  Margaret  Ker,  Lady  Yester,  who,  in  tin 
year  1647,  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  a consii 
derable  sum  of  money  to  build  a place  of  worship,  am 
maintain  a minister  to  officiate  in  it.  The  origin:* 
building,  founded  in  consequence  of  this  donation,  wa* 
not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  architecture ; but  it  waj 
taken  down  in  1803,  and  a new  church  erected  on  it|| 
site,  which  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  the  foil  • 
lowing  year.  The  new  church  is  built,  with  a consi-H 
derable  share  of  taste,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Gcw* 
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c manner,  and  proves  no  small  ornament  to  this  part 
die  city. 


n 


JVeiv  and  Old  Greyfriars  Churches. 


[These  two  churches,  which  are  both  under  one  roof, 
id  in  the  burying-ground  called  the  Greyfriars 
i irch-yard,  anciently  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
lastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  was  situated  in  the 
ssmarket.  The  Old  Greyfriars  Church  was  found- 
: in  the  year  1612.  It  had  at  that  time  a spire, 
ch  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  city  magazine 
gunpowder.  The  magazine,  however,  unfortu- 
•ly  exploded  on  the  7th  of  May  1718,  and  the 
ee  was  destroyed.  The  magistrates,  instead  of 
ting  it  anew,  and  the  increasing  population  of  the 
requiring  additional  places  of  worship,  built  to 
• western  end  of  the  old  edifice  a new  church,  the 
ulation  of  which  was  laid  in  1719,  and  finished  in 
11,  at  the  expence  of  L.  3045  Sterling.  It  is  sepa- 
I)  di  from  the  old  church  by  a partition  wall ; and, 
l g erected  posterior  to  the  other,  received  the  name, 
ch  it  still  holds,  of  the  New  Greyfriars  Church, 
l of  these  churches  have  been  lately  new  seated 
repaired.  The  celebrated  Dr  Robertson  was  for 
( ; y years  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Old  Greyfriars 
S rrch. 

Wn  the  burying-ground  around  these  churches  lie 
r remains  of  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  are, 
(first  humanist  and  Latin  poet  of  modern  times, 
celebrated  George  Buchanan ; Sir  George  Macken- 
the  well  known  Scottish  lawyer ; the  great  Dr 
libald  Pitcairne ; the  elegant  historian  of  Charles 
^ the  late  Principal  Robertson;  and  the  celebrated 
••over  of  modern  chemistry,  Dr  Black. 


Canongatc  Church. 

his  church  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  north 
of  the  street  named  the  Canongate,  -and  was 
ided  in  1688.  It  is  a Gothic  building,  in  the  form 
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of  a cross.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
repaired  to  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Holyroodhouse  to  per-f 
form  their  religious  duties;  but  King  James  VII.  (ol 
II.  of  England)  having  appropriated  it  for  the  celebra| 
tion  of  Divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  thf 
Church  of  Rome,  and  decorated  it  for  the  instalment 
of  the  Knights  of  the  ancient  order  of  the  Thistle,  thJ 
inhabitants  of  the  Canongate  were  obliged  to  accorm 
modate  themselves  elsewhere.  One  Thomas  Moodiejj 
a pious  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  having  left  a certain  sun] 
of  money  for  building  a church,  which  had  now  accu|| 
mulated  to  a considerable  sum,  James  was  remindei 
of  the  circumstance,  upon  which  he  ordered  the  ere<| 
tion  of  the  present  church,  and  the  expence  to  be  de|j 
frayed  out  of  the  said  bequest.  The  expence  of  in] 
erection  amounted  to  L.  2400  Sterling.  It  was  latell 
new  seated  and  repaired. 

In  the  cemetery  of  this  church  lie  the  remains  d 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  1} 
Adam  Smith ; and  a “ simple  stone,”  erected  at  tit 
expence  of  Burns,  marks  the  burial  place  of  the  Sco» 
tisli  poet,  Robert  F ergusson. 

St  Cuthberfs  Church. 

St  Cuthbert’s  Church,  or  the  West  Kirk,  stands  a 
the  western  extremity  of  the  valley  which  divides  til 
New  from  the  Old  Town,  near  the  foot  of  the  roo 
on  which  the  Castle  is  reared.  The  present  buildiij 
is  of  modern  erection,  though  the  former  church  of  4 
Cuthbert’s  stood  on  the  same  spot  for  many  aga 
The  architecture  of  this  building  is  by  no  means  elf 
gant ; but  a handsome  spire  atones,  in  a great  inef 
sure,  for  the  homely  appearance  of  the  other  part ; 
this  church.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  place ! 
worship  in  Edinburgh. 

A Chapel  of  Ease,  connected  with  the  parish  of  Jj 
Cuthbert’s,  was  erected  in  the  southern  division  of  til 
town  in  1757,  at  the  cxpence  of  L.  1200,  for  the 
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11 3 accommodation  of  the  numerous  population  be- 
H ng  to  this  parish.  To  it  is  attached  a small  ce- 
rry. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Clerk  Street. 


i ie  extension  of  the  population  requiring  an  addi- 
1 place  of  worship,  a new  Chapel  of  Ease,  de- 
li d by  Mr  Robert  Brown,  architect,  is  erecting  on 
?est  side  of  Clerk  Street.  This  edifice  is  to  have 
■cian  front,  with  a portico,  and  a handsome  spire, 
: t 1 10  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  church  is  102 
ong  by  73  feet  broad  over  walls,  is  to  have  a gal- 
s supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  is  calculated  to  ac- 
rodate  1800  people. 

St  Andreio  s Church. 


i ds  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  George’s 
tt,  in  the  New  Town.  The  building  is  of  an  oval 
,,  and  is  surmounted  with  a fine  tapering  spire, 
‘eeet  in  height.  An  elegant  portico,  supported  by 
ccolumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  projects  a few 
into  the  street.  In  the  spire  is  a chime  of  eight 
The  whole  is  elegantly  finished,  and  has  a fine 
nrance. 


St  George’s  Church. 


i iis  church  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Charlotte 
r-e,  and  forms  the  terminating  object  of  George’s 
it,  from  which  it  is  seen  along  its  whole  extent, 
i front  to  the  square  is  112  feet,  and  consists  of  a 
czo  or  vestibule  with  four  columns  and  two  pilas- 
rf  the  Ionic  order  35  feet  high,  elevated  on  a flight 
;ps  68  feet  in  width.  Behind  the  portico  rises  a 
upon  a basement  48  feet  square,  above  which  is 
•ular  row  of  columns  with  their  entablature,  and 
'hole  is  surmounted  by  a lantern  of  eight  columns 

fe  height  of  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The  dome 
ended  as  a miniature  representation  of  that  of  St 
s.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  building  is  128 
It  was  founded  on  the  14th  of  May  1811 ; and 
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the  plan  was  designed  by  Robert  Reid,  Esq.  architect 
The  celebrated  Adam,  who  designed  the  buildings  < 
the  square  in  which  it  stands,  likewise  furnished  a pl^J 
for  the  church,  which  was  relinquished  on  account  of  ii 
estimated  expence,  and  the  plan  of  Air  Reid  adopter 
The  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  dorm 
which  is  seen  to  advantage  in  almost  every  directicl 
round  the  city,  has  a heavy  appearance,  and  in  its  ultj 
mate  expence  considerably  exceeded  that  sum  whin 
would  have  been  necessary  to  erect  the  church  on  At 
Adam’s  plan.  It  cost  L.  33,000.  It  was  opened  fl 
public  worship  in  1811,  and  is  calculated  to  contai 
1600  people. 

New  Church,  Bellevue  Crescent. 

A new  church,  from  a plan  prepared  by  Mr  Thorm 
Brown,  superintendent  of  public  works,  has  recent! 
been  determined  by  the  magistrates  to  be  erected  na 
Bellevue  Crescent.  It  is  to  be  of  Grecian  architectua 
with  handsome  portico  and  spire,  and  calculated 
contain  1800  people.  The  design  for  this  church  b 
been  much  admired. 

SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  are  sui 
ported  by  then-  congregations ; but  a fund  has  be> 
established  by  subscription,  under  the  management  i 
trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  gover 
ment  securities,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  to 
divided  by  them  into  annual  stipends  as  the  extent 
the  fund  and  the  exigencies  of  the  cases  may  require 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  church  has  five  places 
worship  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Leith.  The  nu# 
her  of  dioceses  in  the  whole  country  is  six,  superil 
tended  by  as  many  bishops ; and  the  places  of  worshi 
amount  to  nearly  sixty. 

St  Paul’s  Chapel. 

St  Paul’s  Chapel  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Yo| 
Place.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Gothic,  al 
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?n  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
, a specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  King's  College 
i;ipelj  Cambridge.  The  building  consists  of  a nave, 
a four  octagon  towers  at  the  angles,  and  two  side 
2s.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel, 
immediately  before  the  communion  table;  the 
I im  occupies  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  immediately 
p ve  the  entrance ; and  two  galleries  occupy  the  upper 
. ; of  the  two  side  aisles.  In  the  north-east  angle  of 
building  is  the  vestry  room.  The  three  other  an- 
; of  the  building  are  occupied  by  staircases  for  the 
eries  ; the  two  on  the  south  side  having  entrances 
m the  street.  The  grand  entrance  is  on  the  west. 
|fl’?he  length  of  the  chapel  over  the  walls  is  122  feet 
[|  inches  by  73  feet.  The  interior  dimensions  are  105 
| t 9 inches  by  63  feet.  The  nave  is  105  feet  9 inches 
si  .26  feet,  and  46  feet  high,  and  contains  the  altar  to- 
I red  the  east;  the  two  aisles  are  each  79  feet  by  15 
ft  t ; 6 inches,  and  29  feet  high. 

If  [The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  a flat  Gothic  arch  covered 

! lh  ornamented  tracery  mouldings,  as  are  also  the 
i ings  of  the  side  aisles.  The  ceilings  under  the  gal- 
*.es  are  decorated  with  perforated  ribs,  and  head  and 
i ut  ornaments.  The  pulpit  and  fronts  of  the  gal- 
es and  linings  around  the  communion  table  are  of 
, and  ornamented  in  a suitable  manner, 
i i fhe  great  eastern  window  is  fitted  up  with  painted 
ss  by  Mr  Egginton  of  Birmingham.  In  the  centre 
rears  the  cross  amid  rays  of  glory.  The  upper  part 
: the  western  window  is  also  filled  with  stained  glass, 
i This  handsome  Gothic  chapel  was  built  from  a de- 
n of  Archibald  Elliot,  Esq.  and  does  great  credit  to 
■-*  genius  and  taste  of  the  architect.  It  was  begun 
! February  1816,  and  finished  in  June  1818.  The 
) pence  of  its  erection  was  L.  12,000,  which  was 
•sed  by  voluntary  subscription  among  the  members 
' the  congregation.  The  Keverend  Archibald  Alison, 
- well  known  author  of  “ Essays  on  Taste,”  and  of 
o volumes  of  Sermons,  and  the  Reverend  Robert 
orehead,  are  the  ministers. 
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St  John  s Chapel. 

This  elegant  chapel  stands  opposite  to,  and  a litftj 
■way  to  the  south  of,  the  western  termination  | 
Prince’s  Street.  The  architecture  is  of  the  fiord 
Gothic,  from  a design  of  William  Burn,  Esq.  archkj 
tect.  Its  form  is  oblong,  with  a projection  to  the  wen 
in  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  surmounted  by) 
square  tower  120  feet  high.  Its  length  is  113  feet,  I 
62  in  breadth ; the  height  of  the  great  eastern  wbndcj 
30  feet.  Around  the  building  is  a terrace,  undi 
which,  on  the  south  side,  is  a range  of  arched  buri| 
vaults  ; and  on  the  east  is  a cemetery.  Along  the  sidl 
the  chapel  is  divided  into  compartments  by  buttressa 
between  which,  except  the  two  eastmost,  are  plac« 
handsome  Gothic  windows ; above  these  windows  t3 
wall  terminates  with  a cornice  and  battlement,  froi 
which  the  lower  roof  rises  till  it  meets  the  second  | 
inner  wall,  which  is  also  divided  by  buttresses,  b* 
tween  which,  as  in  the  outer  wall,  are  windows.  T3 
wall  terminates  with  a cornice  and  numerous  angulfc 
minarets.  The  tracery  work  of  the  niches,  wlii* 
occupy  the  vacant  spaces,  is  minutely  and  elegant; 
executed.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  west  has 
beautifully  arched  Gothic  door.  Over  this  door  ig 
window  similar  to  the  others.  The  great  eastern  wij 
dow  is  30  feet  high  ; and  has  been  finished  in  stain* 
glass  by  Egginton  of  Birmingham.  The  upper  wil 
dows  are  also  fitted  up  with  a tinged  glass,  which  hi 
a fine  effect.  The  lobby  is  fitted  up  to  corresport 
with  the  outward  appearance.  There  is  no  gallery 
and  two  rows  of  very  light  Gothic  columns  suppot 
the  roof.  It  was  begun  in  1816,  and  finished  in  181) 
at  an  expence  of  upwards  of  L.  15,000  Sterling. 

St  George’s  Chapel. 

This  beautiful  small  chapel  stands  in  York  Plac) 
It  was  built  by  subscription  in  1794,  from  a design  « 
the  celebrated  architect,  Mr  Robert  Adam.  The  chsl 
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is  finished  entirely  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  very 
dully  fitted  up. 

Homan  Catholic  Chapel • 

i his  handsome  little  chapel  stands  at  thehead  of  Leith 
Ik,  near  the  termination  of  York  Place,  and  close  by 
! t Caledonian  Theatre.  Itwasbuiltin  18 13,  from  a plan 
Ir  Gillespie,  architect.  In  the  original  design  more 
ament  was  introduced  than  it  was  found  proper  to 
:ute  on  account  of  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the 
:1s  for  its  erection,  which  were  chiefly  raised  by 
scription.  The  dimensions  ef  this  chapel  within 
walls  are  110  feet  in  length  by  57  feet  in  breadth. 
i eastern  front,  in  which  is  the  entrance,  is  orna- 
lted  with  two  central  pinnacles  70  feet  high  ; and 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  in  this  chapel  has 
to  the  use  of  a similar  style  of  architecture 
the  chapels  which  have  been  since  erected  in 
i city.  It  possesses  a very  fine  organ ; and  above 
altar  is  an  excellent  painting  by  Vandyke,  the  sub- 
of  which  is  a Dead  Saviour.  It  was  presented  to 
chapel  by  Miss  Chalmers,  daughter  of  Sir  G.  dial- 
ers. The  erection  of  the  chapel  cost  L.  8000. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  numerous  in  Scot- 
d.  In  the  low  country  they  have  about  30  officiat- 
priests,  and  in  the  Highlands  about  18.  The  total 
i ,nber  of  souls  belonging  to  this  religious  persuasion 
is  not  exceed  27,000. 

The  Methodist  Chapel, 

.'Nicholson’s  Square,  was  built  in  18M.  It  is  a hand- 
line  building  80  feet  by  60,  and,  with  the  minister's 
I 1 use  and  schools  attached,  cost  upwards  of  L.5000. 

I Dr  Jamieson  s Chapel, 

■ At  the  south  end  of  Nicholson’s  Street,  in  con- 
cction  with  the  United  Associate  Synod,  was  found- 
in  1819,  upon  the  site  of  the  place  of  worship 
_l  longing  to  the  same  body,  and  finished  in  March 
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1820.  It  has  a handsome  Gothic  front  to  the  street! 
Two  octagon  towers  rise  to  the  height  of  90  feet  in  th< 
centre,  flanked  by  buttresses.  The  principal  do«! 
is  very  elegant.  This  building  was  designed  by 
Gillespie,  architect. 

Dr  Hall’s  Chapel 

Forms  an  elegant  termination  to  the  east  end  «! 
Broughton  Street.  It  has  a front  of  Grecian  arcliite* 
ture,  with  a portico  of  the  Doric  order,  and  contain 
seats  for  about  1600  people. 

Mr  Paxton’s  Chapel, 

In  Infirmary  Street,  is  a neat  plain  building,  an 
was  opened  for  public  worship  in  April  1822. 

The  Relief  Chapel,  Cowgate, 

Formerly  occupied  as  an  Episcopal  chapel,  wi 
founded  on  the  3d  of  April  1771.  It  is  surmounta 
by  a spire. 

The  architecture  of  the  other  places  of  worship  ii 
Edinburgh  is  not  such  as  to  require  them  to  be  parti 
cularly  mentioned.  Till  of  late  years,  the  accomm«i 
dation  of  the  different  congregations  in  the  homelie? 
manner  was  all  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  erection  « 
places  for  public  worship. 

Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 

This  society  was  first  projected  in  1701;  and  til 
plan  for  its  enlargement  and  continuance  submitted 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  i| 
1706.  That  body  immediately  published  “ Proposal 
for  a subscription  for  propagating  Christian  knowledgi 
not  only  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  bfl 
in  foreign  parts.”  Considerable  sums  having  bed 
collected  for  that  purpose,  the  subscribers  were  formd 
into  an  incorporation  by  a charter  from  Queen  Annf 
dated  the  25th  day  of  May  1709.  The  plan  on  whicj 
the  business  of  this  society  has  been  conducted  sincj 
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institution  deserves  the  highest  praise ; and  the 
refits  which  the  country  has  derived  from  it  have 
;n  very  universally  acknowledged.  For  the  same 
rpose  his  Majesty  annually  gives  a donation  to  the 
rneral  Assembly  of  the  church,  and  under  the  direc- 
n of  a committee,  it  is  appropriated  to  the  instruc- 
r n of  the  poor  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
d in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
:iety  employ  at  present  about  three  hundred  teachers, 
.10  have  under  their  charge  nearly  16,000  scholars. 

.A  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among 
Poor  was  established  in  1786,  the  object  of  which 
tto  afford,  by  instituting  Sabbath  evening  schools,  the 
e;ans  of  religious  instruction  to  the  poor.  Thissocie- 
also  distributes  Bibles  and  religious  tracts  gratui- 
lluasly. 

The  Gratis  Sabbath  School  Society  was  established 
1797  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding, 
le  children  are  instructed  by  the  members  of  the 
ciety. 

The  Sabbath  School  Union  for  Scotland,  established 
1816,  is  an  association  of  individuals  for  the  same 
ject. 

Parochial  Institutions . — At  a meeting  of  the  Pres- 
rtery  of  Edinburgh  on  25th  March  1812,  intimation 
is  made  to  them,  as  superintendents  of  all  schools 
ithin  their  bounds,  that  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
dinburgh  had  resolved  to  establish,  in  different  quar- 
rs  of  the  city,  schools  which  might  afford  the  children 
r ’ the  poor  an  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  service 
id  receiving  religious  education  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
number  of  schools  were  in  consequence  opened,  the 
upence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
ons  among  the  inhabitants. 

A Lancasterian  School  was  early  opened  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  a commodious  school  room  built  on  the 
alton  Hill;  but  this  building  was  removed  to  make 
ay  for  the  erection  of  the  new  prison,  and  a new 
-hool  room  built  in  Richmond  Street.  Children  are 
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here  instructed  in  reading  for  a trifling  payment  pert 
month.  This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  thei 
Edinburgh  Education  Society . 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in* 
1796.  The  country  to  which  the  labours  of  this  society! 
are  chiefly  directed  is  Russian  Tartary,  and  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  missionaries  is  at  Karass.  The  Edin-i 
burgh  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  is  another  instit 
tution  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Society  for  the  Support  of  Gaelic  Schools  waa 
established  in  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  th<* 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland! 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language,  antS 
their  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  destitute  of  other  means  of  instruction. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  print  and  distribute 
religious  and  moral  tracts,  which  are  circulated  gratui- 
tously, or  sold  at  a very  low  price. 

The  African  and  Asiatic  Society  was  formed  in  1 809. 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  education  ana 
religious  instruction  to  those  natives  of  Africa  or  Asia* 
who  might  require  their  assistance,  and  to  provide 
situations  for  those  out  of  employment. 

The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1 309^1 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Holy! 
Scriptures.  The  Scottish  Bible  Society  was  instituted! 
about  the  same  period,  and  for  the  same  object.  These 
societies  act  in  concert  with  a similar  establishment  iu» 
the  capital ; and  are  certainly  calculated  to  do  much 
good  in  the  very  best  way  possible. 
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Royal  Infirmary. 

The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  first  project- 
ed in  the  year  1721.  A pamphlet  was  published  at* 
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time,  stating  the  utility  of  such  an  erection ; and 
* oosals  were  issued  for  raising  a fund  for  its  support. 
: the  success  which  these  proposals  met  with  was 
such  as  to  encourage  the  projectors  in  their  hu- 
ie  attempt,  and  their  design  was  laid  aside  for  a 
e.  It  was  revived,  however,  in  the  year  1725,  by 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ; and  a fishing  com- 
y happening  to  be  dissolved  about  that  time,  the 
tners  contributed  a part  of  their  stock  towards  the 
blishment  of  an  hospital.  Subscriptions  were  also 
in  set  on  foot,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the 
leral  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  recommend  the 
ign  throughout  their  jurisdiction.  This  was  readi- 
rjf'  onsented  to  by  the  assembly,  and  an  act  was  passed 
that  purpose : but  the  clergy  individually  paid  lit- 
regard  to  the  recommendation.  Notwithstanding 
:.his,  L.2000  were  procured,  and  a small  house  open- 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
t 1729.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh,  at 
same  time,  offered  to  attend  the  patients,  and  pro- 
i medicines  for  them  at  their  own  expence.  The 
^nber  of  persons  received  into  this  small  hospital  du- 
g the  first  year  after  its  commencement  was  thirty- 
:,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  cured,  five  discharged 
bier  as  incurables  or  for  irregularities  in  their  beha- 
jr,  in  the  house  five  remained,  and  only  one  died, 
n the  year  1735  the  stock  of  the  Infirmary  having 
ounted  to  nearly  L.3000  Sterling,  a charter  was  ap- 
?d  for  to  erect  the  subscribers  into  a body  corporate, 
:ich  was  granted  by  his  Majesty  George  II.,  on  the 
.h  of  August  1736.  From  this  time  the  contribu- 
•s  to  this  charity  increased  rapidly,  and  considerable 
nations  were  received.  The  foundation  of  the  pre- 
it  structure  was  laid  in  August  1738,  and  thebuild- 
; was  speedily  executed.  The  then  worthy  chief 
.igistrate,  Provost  Drummond,  whose  exertions  in 

Pilf  of  this  institution  cannot  be  too  much  praised, 
id,  while  the  work  was  going  on,  to  have  frequent- 
one  to  the  Cross,  (the  place  where  the  merchants 
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and  others  assemble,)  on  a Saturday  to  solicit  subscrip  j 
tions  lor  carrying  on  the  work.  During  the  infancsl 
of  the  establishment,  for  twenty-five  years,  the  Eaisj 
of  Hopetoun  bestowed  on  it  annually  L.400  Sterling 
In  the  year  1750  Dr  Archibald  Ker  bequeathed  to  il 
L.200  a-year  from  property  in  the  island  of  Jamaica;) 
and  in  1755  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  made  a dona* 
tion  to  it  of  L.8000  for  the  expence  attending  the  rei 
ception  of  sick  soldiers. 

The  building,  which  stands  a little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  New  College,  consists  of  a body  and  two  wings 
all  of  which  contain  three  floors,  besides  an  attic  flooi 
and  garrets.  The  body  of  the  house  is  210  feet  long 
36  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  but  at  the  ends  only  21 
feet.  Over  the  principal  entrance,  in  a recess,  is  | 
statue  of  King  George  II.  in  a Roman  dress.  On  tin 
wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  statue  is  inscribed,  “ I wm 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me  j”  and  on  the  left,  “ I im 
sick  and  ye  visited  me.”  The  wings  are  70  feet  lon> 
and  24  broad.  The  access  to  the  different  parts  of  tin 
building  is  by  a large  "staircase,  of  a width  to  admit 
sedan  chairs,  and  a small  staircase  at  each  end. 

In  the  hall  is  erected  a bust  of  the  late  ProYOS»i 
Drummond,  whose  attention  and  exertions  in  behall 
of  the  Infirmary  deserved  this  mark  of  honour  from 
the  managers.  It  is  executed  in  a masterly  style  bi 
Nollekins,  and  under  it  is  this  inscription,  written  bj 
the  late  Dr  Robertson  : “George  Drummond,  to  whom 
this  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  benefits  which  it  de* 
rives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary.” 

In  this  hospital  the  male  and  female  patients  ar« 
kept  entirely  distinct ; and  228  sick  people  can  be  ao» 
commodated  in  separate  beds.  Besides  these,  and  tho 
apartments  for  the  necessary  officers  and  servants  oi 
the  house,  there  is  an  apartment  for  the  managers,  u 
consulting  room  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  a 
waiting  room  for  the  students,  and  a well  lighted  the4 
atre,  where  upwards  of  200  students  may  attend  when 
chirurgical  operations  are  performed.  The  medical  and 
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Mescal  patients  are  kept  in  distinct  wards.  There 
^ also  separate  wards  for  female  patients  undergoing 
• vation,  and  cells  for  mad  people.  Hot  and  cold 
is  are  erected  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  other 
! his  are  appropriated  for  the  citizens  at  large.  The 
3)  rpital  is  attended  by  two  physicians,  who  visit  their 
|i  ents  daily  in  presence  of  the  students;  and  the 
j cgical  wards  are  attended  by  certain  members  of  the 
ij  r ral  College  of  Surgeons. 

.'i’his  attendance  on  the  Royal  Infirmary  by  the  Col- 
; of  Surgeons  has  been  always  accounted  by  that 
; y a valuable  privilege,  on  account  of  the  experience 
•fforded  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  the  perfor- 
lce  of  difficult  operations ; and  for  this  privilege 
)Y  stipulated  at  the  first  institution  of  an  hospital  in 
! nburgh.  This  privilege,  however,  gave  rise  to  vio- 
t disputes,  and  even  to  eager  litigation.  The  mem- 
55  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  in  use  formerly 
ittend  in  rotation,  each  individual  taking  a month 
uty.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  three  months  ; 
whole  body,  or  as  many  as  thought  proper,  attend- 
at  consultations.  This  arrangement  was  at  length 
approved  of  by  the  managers  of  the  hospital,  who, 
r a very  violent  opposition,  succeeded,  but  not  till 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  had  given  it  in  their 
mr,  in  establishing  a more  absolute  patronage  in 
nmselves,  and  a more  permanent  attendance  by  such 
geons  as  they  may  think  fit  to  select  for  this  duty, 
it  this  new  arrangement  is  more  than  the  former 
the  interest  of  the  public  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
itory  method  formerly  practised,  in  which  the  whole 
lege  of  Surgeons  had  their  turns,  certainly  had  the 
ct  of  diffusing  experimental  proficiency  more  wide- 
than  the  method  at  present  followed.  But  the 
lagers  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  the 
sideration,  that  the  intention  of  the  institution  be- 
solely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  every  other 
antage  ought  to  be  held  in  subordination  to  this, 
n the  Infirmary  two  wards  are  set  apart  for  cli- 
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nical  lectures,  or  discourses  upon  the  cases  of  the  paf 
tients  in  those  wards.  These  lectures  are  given  bi 
the  medical  professors  of  the  university ; and  the  prd 
fessor  who  gives  these  lectures  for  the  time  is  allowed 
to  select  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  to  lodge  ij 
the  clinical  wards,  those  patients  whose  cases  he  con 
siders  as  most  curious  and  instructive.  Lectures  01 
the  most  important  of  the  surgical  cases  are  also  givei 
by  the  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  Journals  of  a», 
the  cases,  both  in  the  clinical  and  other  wards,  au, 
kept,  stating  the  symptoms  of  the  patients,  the  remcij 
dies  which  are  employed,  and  the  progress  and  termn 
nation  of  the  disease.  These  journals  are  open  to  tL| 
inspection  of  the  students,  who  are  at  liberty  also  11  i 
make  extracts  from  them. 

To  render  this  magnificent  charity  complete,  tw 
important  adjuncts  are  required : first,  a House  of  Reci 
very,  where  convalescent  patients,  particularly  aftn 
fever,  might  enjoy  repose  and  comfort  for  a limited  p» 
riod,  in  place  of  being  dismissed  at  once,  often  carryirj 
the  seeds  of  contagion  along  with  them ; and  s« 
condly,  a Lock  Hospital,  in  place  of  the  very  limitd 
ward  for  syphilitic  complaints,  to  be  kept  quite  dit 
tinct  from  the  general  hospital,  and  from  which  stu 
dents  should  be  excluded.  If  this  last  were  carriei 
into  effect,  not  only  would  the  cases  be  attended  to 
a more  systematic  manner  than  is  possible  at  present) 
but  arrangements  might  be  made  for  separating  til 
cases  which  have  arisen  from  accidental  error  froi 
those  which  are  the  fruits  of  confirmed  depravity.  TH 
present  limited  ward  admits  of  no  such  classification 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  character  <* 
unfortunate  individuals  who  claim  admittance,  they  ai 
sure  while  there  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  ofe>J 
ample  from  inmates  confirmed  in  vice. 

Some  years  ago  the  expence  of  the  establishinexl 
having  risen  to  a height  which  its  ordinary  rev«n| 
nues  were  unable  to  bear,  the  managers,  in  the  ye:<» 
1796,  after  the  example  of  similar  charities  in  Engi 
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suggested  the  scheme  of  subscriptions  of  small 
of  money  to  be  annually  contributed ; and  these 
riptions  enabled  them  to  meet  the  increased  ex- 
: without  diminishing  the  benefit  of  the  charity, 
e year  1817,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epide- 
ever,  three  additional  wards  were  fitted  up  for  the 
d.tion  of  fever  cases ; but  these  being  insufficient, 
■ i nagistrates  applied  for  and  obtained  the  use  of 
■nsberry- House  Barracks  for  a Fever  Hospital, 
.additional  establishment  was  opened  on  the  23d 
,iary  1818.  In  that  year  the  number  of  patients 
:tted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  in  both 
t is  amounted  to  3453  ; and  of  this  number,  not- 
standing  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  epidemic, 
1189  died,  a number,  it  is  believed,  smaller  in  pro- 
ton than  in  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe, 
rnumber  of  patients  received  into  the  house  for  the 
11822  was  2381. 
i e funds  for  the  support  of  this  useful  establish- 
amount  to  about  L.  5000  per  annum. 

Public  Dispensary. 

ie  Public  Dispensary  owes  its  erection  to  the  bene- 
ce  of  Dr  Andrew  Duncan  senior,  present  profes- 
t f the  theory  of  physic  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
h.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1776.  The  build- 
which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  West  Ricli- 
i Street,  though  not  very  elegant,  is  yet  suffi- 
ly  convenient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
jd.  Over  the  door  is  pourtrayed  the  sacred  sto- 
the  good  Samaritan,  with  this  inscription,  “ And 
he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him.”  Luke 

ie  Royal  Dispensary  is  an  useful  supplement  to  the 
.1  Infirmary.  Persons  who  labour  under  diseases 
h require  not  the  confinement  of  the  patient,  re- 
raeuical  advice  and  medicines  gratis  four  days  in 
veek.  Surgeons  also  attend,  at  stated  periods,  for 
accine  inoculation  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
U 
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An  account  is  kept  at  the  Dispensary  of  the  state 
every  disease  which  occurs,  and  to  the  case  are  subjoinfl 
ed  regular  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  during 
the  patient’s  attendance.  Patients  are  admitted  to  thh 
benefits  of  this  institution  on  the  recommendation  <■! 
the  minister,  or  elder,  (churchwarden,)  of  the  pariaj 
where  they  reside.  The  expence  of  the  medicines  am' 
the  support  of  the  house  is  defrayed  by  public  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  affairs  of  the  Dispensary  a*i 
managed  by  a president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  twem 
ty  directors,  annually  elected  from  among  the  contr? 
butors.  The  donation  of  one  guinea  entitles  the  pet 
son  who  contributes  this  sum  to  recommend  patient! 
and  be  a governor  for  two  years,  and  that  of  five  gui 
neas  gives  the  same  privilege  for  life. 

Another  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  under  tH 
title  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  was  founded  ' 
1815,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  in  the  northes 
part  of  the  city.  Like  the  former,  gratuitous  vaccin 
inoculation  is  performed  by  the  attending  surgeons 
the  Dispensary ; and  it  has  besides  a midwifery  d 
partment,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  able  ph  | 
sician. 

Two  other  Dispensaries  for  Diseases  of  the  Eyt 
were  also  established  in  1822,  one  in  the  New  Tow* 
and  another  in  the  Old,  under  the  superintendence 
skilful  surgeons,  which  promise  to  be  useful. 

Lying-in  Hospital. 

This  hospital  is  chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  prof4 
sor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; an 
here  are  received  all  poor  or  unfortunate  women,  who 
circumstances  deprive  them  of  proper  assistance 
their  own  houses.  The  building  appropriated  to  til 
useful  institution  stands  in  a well-aired  situation 
Park  Place.  The  business  is  managed  by  a presided 
four  vice-presidents,  and  a number  of  directors,  ann| 
ally  elected.  J 

The  funds  of  this  excellent  institution  do  not  adnfl 
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he  women  being  supported,  though  they  are  lodg- 
n the  house  previous  to  delivery  ; and  they  are  un- 
: the  necessity  of  being  dismissed  within  a given 
2 thereafter.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  li- 
) ality  of  the  public  enabled  the  directors  to  make 
e provision  for  the  poorest  cases  both  previous  to  and 
irr  their  accouchement. 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

f, ; n the  original  plan  for  an  Infirmary  iu  Edinburgh, 
f i r ras  intended  that  part  of  the  building  should  be  ap- 
; priated  to  the  use  of  lunatics,  and  for  some  time 
aents  labouring  under  mental  derangement  were  ad- 
ted  to  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  But  it  was  soon 
nd  that  the  treatment  of  the  insane  under  the  same 
tfwith  other  patients  was  liable  to  many  objections, 

. the  plan  was  accordingly  abandoned.  The  want 
i well  regulated  public  hospital  had  in  consequence 
n long  felt,  and  although  the  Charity  Work-house 
l attached  to  it  a few  cells  for  the  insane,  yet  some- 
ng  better  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  successful 
ltment,  either  by  medical  or  moral  treatment,  of  the 
brtunate  individuals  who  were  labouring  under 
mtal  derangement. 

in  consequence  of  this,  Dr  Duncan  senior,  when 
.-sident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  brought 
ward  in  1792  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ji  natic  Asylum  at  Edinburgh,  which  having  re- 
eved the  countenance  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
tblic  bodies,  trustees  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
r.  ascriptions  expected  to  be  received  for  its  erection. 
Vfhe  money  received  at  this  time  for  the  erection  of 
establishment  for  lunatics  being  totally  inadequate 
r • the  purpose,  little  further  was  done  till  the  year 
,;07,  when,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
del  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  L.  2000  from  the  debts 
the  forfeited  estates  were  appropriated  by  govern- 
mt  for  this  institution,  and  a new  subscription  was 
mmenced. 
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heriot’s  hospital. 

On  obtaining  this  grant  the  trustees  purchased  a pie*| 
of  ground  at  Morningside,  in  the  neighbourhood  .. 
Edinburgh,  in  1808  ; and  having  procured  plans  fro* 
Mr  Robert  Reid,  architect,  the  building  was  begun  i 
1810,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  181, 
A part  only  of  the  contemplated  buildings,  which  are  1 
be  of  a square  form,  is  erected  ; and  a much  larger  su» 
than  will  probably  ever  be  furnished  by  private  suU 
scription,  will  be  required  for  their  completion.  Pi 
tients  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  institution  0 
payment  of  a regulated  board,  according  to  the  accom 
modation  required  and  their  former  habits ; and  tH 
medical  treatment  is  conducted  by  two  physicians  an 
two  surgeons  of  eminence. 

Heriot' s Hospital. 

This  hospital,  one  of  the  richest  in  Edinburgh,  ow< 
its  foundation  to  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  Kin 
James  VI.  Heriot  was  the  son  of  a goldsmith  3 
Edinburgh.  Being  bred  to  his  father’s  business,  b 
was  appointed,  in  the  year  1597,  goldsmith  to  tb 
queen  of  James  VI.  Soon  after  he  was  constitute 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  king,  with  a right  to  ai 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  that  lucrative  offics 
Upon  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  Englia 
throne,  Heriot  followed  the  court  to  London.  By  as 
siduous  attention  to  business  he  was  now  becom 
eminent  and  rich.  He  furnished  jewels  to  Print 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  when  he  went  to  tb 
court  of  Spain  in  1623.  These  jewels  were  never  pai 
for  by  James ; but  when  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  tb 
throne,  the  debt  to  Heriot  was  allowed  to  his  tru* 
tees,  in  part  of  their  purchase  money  of  the  baron 
of  Broughton,  then  crown-lands,  in  the  neighbourhoa 
of  Edinburgh.  These  lands  are  now  part  of  th 
foundation  of  this  hospital,  the  revenue  of  which  ; 
upwards  of  L.  5000  per  annum,  and  is  rapidly  increaa 

ing-  . . . 

George  Heriot  died  at  London  in  1624.  His  inj 
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ise  fortune  he  disposed  of  by  a will  made  in  1623, 
diich  he  remembered  all  his  relations,  with  many 
; ads  and  servants,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
left  the  remainder  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  of 
nburgh  to  found  and  endow  an  hospital  “ for  the 
ntenance,  relief,  and  bringing  up  of  so  many  poor 
fatherless  boys,  freemen’s  sons  of  the  town  of 
nburgh,  as  the  sum  should  be  sufficient  for.”  The 
l.piificent  Gothic  fabric  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  in  the 
I i.nity  of  Edinburgh,  was  accordingly  begun  to  be 
:|  .It  in  the  year  1628,  from  a plan,  it  is  said,  of  the 
4 brated  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  whom  James  VI. 
» aught  from  Denmark. 

4l?he  building  was  for  some  time  stopped  during  the 
l ie  of  the  civil  wars  which  followed  the  murder  of 
airles  I. ; but  it  was  again  resumed  in  the  year 
Jjl,2,  and  prosecuted  till  1650,  at  which  time  the 
iole  was  nearly  finished.  When  Cromwell  took 
> session  of  Edinburgh  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
quartered  his  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hos- 
d.  It  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
the  year  1658,  when  General  Monk,  at  the  request 
t,he  governors,  removed  the  soldiers.  On  the  11th 
/April  1*659,  it  was  opened  according  to  the  intention 
the  founder,  for  the  reception  of  boys,  and  thirty 
r -e  admitted.  The  building  was  entirely  completed 
11660.  The  expence  of  the  whole  fabric  is  said  to 
r/e  amounted  to  upwards  of  L.  27,000. 
irleriot’s  Hospital  stands  in  the  southern  district  of 
: city,  on  the  rising  ground  opposite  the  Castle  Hill, 
is  a square,  whose  sides  measure  162  feet  on  theout- 
te.  In  the  inside  is  an  open  court,  whose  sides 
. asure  94<  feeteach  way.  Thewestand  east  sides  of  this 
irt  are  decorated  with  an  arcade,  and  a walk  6£  feet 
! breadth.  The  court  is  paved  with  square  stones, 
il  formerly  had  a well  in  the  centre.  On  the  north 
• e of  the  court,  in  a recess  in  the  wall,  is  an  effigy 
Hi  the  founder,  which  once  a-year,  on  the  birth-day  of 
riot,  is  fancifully  decorated  with  flowers  by  the 
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boys  of  the  hospital ; and  in  the  council-room  is  hi*! 
portrait,  of  tolerable  execution.  Over  the  gateway  it' 
a spire  and  clock.  The  upper  corners  of  the  building 
are  ornamented  with  turrets.  The  windows,  of  whiclj 
there  are  upwards  of  200,  are  all  differently  ornamentl 
ed  at  the  top,  and  variety  seems  to  have  been  studied 
as  a chief  beauty.  They  are  said  to  have  been  executl 
ed  in  this  varied  manner  to  gratify  the  fancy  of  Wall 
ter  Balcanqual,  doctor  of  divinity,  one  of  Heriot’s  exet 
cutors.  On  the  south  side  of  the  building  is  the  chai 
pel,  which  is  61  feet  long,  and  22  broad.  Some  yean 
ago  this  chapel  was  repaired  in  a style  of  tasteful  ela 
gance.  The  floor  is  composed  entirely  of  squares  0 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  other  ornamenl 
with  which  it  is  decorated,  and  the  fine  Gothic  win 
dow  by  which  it  is  lighted,  render  it  an  interestim 
object  to  every  visitor. 

In  this  hospital  the  boys  are  instructed  in  EnglisH 
Latin,  and  French,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping 
mathematics,  and  geography  ; and  for  any  otha 
branch  of  education  that  may  be  required,  such  a 
drawing,  &c.  the  boys  attend  masters,  who  are  pail 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital.  They  are  admit 
ted  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  at  any  age  between  tha 
and  ten,  which  last  must  not  be  complete.  They  ga 
nerally  leave  the  hospital  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  bt» 
if  necessary  for  preparing  them  for  the  university 
they  are  retained  for  a longer  period.  Those  wishiil 
to  follow  any  of  the  learned  professions  are  sent  to  tH 
college  for  four  years  after  leaving  the  hospital,  wifl 
an  allowance  of  L.  30  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  i) 
advance.  The  hospital  also  allows  from  the  fur| 
bursaries  (or  exhibitions)  to  ten  boys  unconnectq 
with  the  institution,  who  are  paid  L.  20  per  annum  fij 
four  years.  Boys  going  out  as  apprentices  are  allowa 
L.  10  annually  for  five  years,  and  L.  5 at  the  expiu 
of  their  apprenticeship.  All  the  boys,  when  thu 
leave  the  hospital,  are  provided  with  a suit  of  cloth* 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  a handsome  Bible. 
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-ch  boy  gets  a suit  of  clothes  every  eight  months, 
four  (lay  and  two  nightshirts;  four  pairs  shoes, 
pairs  stockings,  one  leather  cap,  and  two  pocket 
-.kerchiefs  yearly. 

ne  diet  of  the  hospital  is,  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
i idge  and  milk,  for  dinner,  beef  and  broth,  or  soup, 

: ix  days,  with  five  ounces  of  bread  ; and  on  Satur- 
bread  and  milk.  And  each  boy  is  besides  allow- 
ve  ounces  of  bread  every  day  at  four  o’clock.  The 
iber  of  boys  in  the  hospital  in  1823  was  180. 
he  whole  management  of  the  house  is  vested  in 
•easurer,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
_gh,  under  whom  are  a house- governor,  house- 
er,  and  the  masters  in  the  different  branches  of 


: mng. 


Watson  s Hospital . 


This  hospital,  which  has  its  name  from  its  founder, 
arge  Watson,  stands  likewise  in  the  southern  quar- 
of  the  city,  a little  to  the  southward  of  Heriot's 
>spital.  George  Watson  wras  in  the  early  part  of  his 
a clerk  to  Sir  William  Dick,  provost  of  Edinburgh 
il676.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  accountant  of 
; Bank  of  Scotland,  after  which  he  became  receiver  of 
> city’s  impost  on  ale,  treasurer  to  the  Merchant 
aiden  Hospital,  and  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
i ristian  Knowledge.  Dying  a bachelor  in  1723,  he 
it  L.  12,000  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
J e children  and  grandchildren  of  decayed  members  of 
• e Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

The  design  of  the  donor,  however,  w'as  not  put  into 
:ecution  till  the  year  1738,  when  the  sum  originally 
ft  had  accumulated  to  L.  20,000.  The  present 
-adding  was  then  erected  at  the  expence  of  about 
i. . 5000.  Though  less  elegant  than  the  neighbouring 
iospital  of  Heriot,  yet  the  building  is  handsome 
:id  commodious.  It  is  decorated  with  a small 
oire,  surmounted  by  a ship,  the  emblem  of  merchan- 
ise.  About  80  boys  are  educated  in  this  hospital. 
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The  branches  of  education  taught  are  English,  Latiili 
Greek,  and  French,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  ma- 
thematics, geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globe* , 
The  boys  when  they  leave  the  hospital  receive  L.  lot 
as  an  apprentice  fee,  paid  by  instalments  of  L.  20  at 
year,  and  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-fivi 
years,  if  unmarried,  and  producing  certificates  of  theit 
good  behaviour,  they  receive  a further  bounty  of  L.  50 
Such  as  prefer  an  academical  education  receive  L.  21 
per  annum  for  five  years.  The  diet  and  clothing  cl 
the  boys  is  similar  to  that  of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  Tnel 
are  taken  in  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  remain  till  In 
years  of  age.  The  hospital  is  under  the  management 
of  the  master,  assistants,  and  treasurer  of  the  Men 
chant  Company,  four  old  bailies,  the  old  dean  of  guiltll 
and  the  two  ministers  of  the  church  in  Edinburgh  calli 
ed  the  Old  Church. 

Gillespie’s  Hospital. 

This  hospital  stands  in  a beautiful  situation  on  tlia' 
south-west  border  of  the  city.  It  owes  its  erection  tt|| 
the  beneficence  of  the  late  Mr  James  Gillespie  of  Spy- 
law,  who,  having  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  and 
having  no  near  relation,  bequeathed,  by  a deed  dated 
the  16th  of  April  1796,  the  greater  part  of  his  proper- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  an  hos- 
pital for  old  men  and  women,  and  a free  school  fort 
the  instruction  of  100  poor  boys  in  reading,  writing,, 
and  arithmetic.  The  governors  of  this  hospital  were* 
incorporated  by  a royal  charter,  dated  the  19th  oil 
April  1801 ; and  in  that  year  the  present  building  was! 
begun.  _ ' 

Gillespie’s  Hospital  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  builti 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Gothic  manner,  from  a de-- 
sign  of  Mr  burn,  architect.  In  the  front  are  three! 
projections ; and  all  the  angles  are  ornamented  with 
turrets.  The  centre  projection  rises  higher  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  building ; and  the  whole  has  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  schoolhouse,  which  is  at  a 
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i : 


i distance  from  the  hospital,  is  neat  and  commc- 


s. 


o make  way  for  the  erection  of  this  hospital,  an 
building,  of  a castellated  form,  called  Wryte’s 
-:se,  of  considerable  antiquity,  was  removed, 
he  number  of  inmates  supported  here  is  about 


Charity  Work-house. 

‘he  Charity  Work-house  of  the  city  stands  like— 
e:  in  the  southern  district.  It  is  a large  plain- 
ing building,  and  was  erected  by  voluntary  con- 
S -ution  in  1743.  It  and  the  buildings  contiguous 
| irresent  contain  nearly  340  men  and  women,  140 
cidren,  and  60  lunatics,  in  all  about  540.  The  prin- 
11  funds  for  the  support  of  this  institution  are,  a 
on  the  valued  rents  of  the  city ; the  collections  at 
> church  doors,  charitable  donations,  andthevolun- 
contributions  of  the  citizens.  The  government 
he  charity  is  vested  in  100  managers,  chosen  from 
Town-Council,  Kirk-sessions,  and  other  public  ba- 
the year  ending  the  30th  June  1822,  the  income  of 
he  house  amounted  to  - L. 9,798  4 1 

ile  the  expenditure  for  same  period, 
ncluding  L.  1800  paid  of  debt,  and 
1 ie  balance  against  the  house  at  for- 
|i  ier  settlement  of  L.  809,  8s.  3£d. 

- 10,375  6 5f 


r ’as 


L.  577  2 4f 


l iving  a balance  of 
liinst  the  house  at  30th  June  1822. 

Ihesides  641  inmates  who  have  been  wholly  or  par- 
I ly  maintained  and  clothed  in  the  house  during  the 
f'  r ending  30th  June  1822,  out-door  assistance  has 
n given  to  the  amount  of  L.  1775,  17s.  6d.  among 
■ » families  and  individuals,  besides  L.  253,  15s.  2d. 
temporary  supplies  to  others.  L.  442,  Is.  has  also 
,;n  paid  for  1 17  children  at  nurse  out  of  doors. 
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Tlie  system  of  borrowingcommencedintheyear  18lttl 
and  gradually  advanced  till  the  year  1819,  when  tlj* 
debt  amounted  to  L.  7900,  which  has  been  reduced  1 1 
E-  2500,  to  meet  which,  the  managers  have  funiij; 
which  will  be  available  by  the  period  of  next  balance  j 
The  debt  of  L.  7900  has  thus  been  paid  off  in  threjl 
years  and  a half. 

In  1817,  884  resided  in  the  house,  whereof  99  dieq  I 
The  number  in  1818  was  890,  and  the  deaths  only  81  i 
The  number  in  1822  was  641,  and  the  deaths  44.  m 
average  annual  expence  of  maintenance  of  each  persai 
is  for  this  year  L.  8,  8s.  3d. 

Ever  since  the  institution  of  the  house,  in  174* , 
there  has  been  an  assessment  of  two  per  cent,  in  nam 
of  Poor’s  Money.  In  the  year  1813,  it  was  found  n« 
cessary  to  increase  this  two  per  cent,  to  five,  at  whia 
last  it  has  remained  till  Whitsunday  last,  1822.  Bui 
in  consequence  of  a more  favourable  state  of  matten 
it  has  been  reduced  to  3£  per  cent.,  which  is  tB 
amount  of  the  assessment  from  Whitsunday  1822  ii 
1823. 

There  are  two  other  Charity  Work-houses  conned 
ed  with  Edinburgh,  one  in  the  suburb  of  Canongatl 
which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor 
1761  ; and  another  in  the  parish  of  St  CuthberCj 
which  was  opened  in  1762.  Both  these  are  conduct! 
ed  nearly  on  the  same  plan  with  the  former,  and  liHj 
it  have  their  chief  support  from  the  voluntary  contrtj 
butions  of  individuals  and  the  collections  at  the  churm 
doors.  It  has  been  recently  determined,  however,  j 
shut  up  the  Canongate  Charity  Work-house,  and  sujjj 
ply  the  paupers  by  weekly  pensions. 

Merchant  Maiden  Hospital. 

The  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  was  founded  ii 
1695,  by  a voluntary  contribution  raised  for  the  edu 
cation  and  maintenance  of  daughters  of  merchant  bun 
gesses  of  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Mary  Erskine  gave  L.  12,001 
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for  the  purchase  of  a buildings  besides  several 
sums.  In  1707  the  governors  were  erected  into 
Hy  corporate  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  old  build- 
:n  Bristo  Street  having  become  inadequate  to  its 
: t,  tbe  governors  resolved  to  erect  a new  house  ; 
tor  that  purpose  purchased  three  acres  of  land  to 
ivest  of  Lauriston  Lane.  Competition  plans  hav- 
i >een  procured,  that  of  Mr  Burn  was  approved  of ; 
t the  foundation-stone  was  laid  upon  the  2d  day  of 
ist  1816.  This  edifice,  which  is  in  the  Grecian 
of  architecture,  stands  on  a gently  rising  ground 
its  front  to  the  south,  and  bounded  on  that  side 
le  public  walk  of  the  Meadows.  It  is  180  feet  in 
t :h,  and  nearly  60  in  depth ; and  has  in  the  centre 
le  building  to  the  north  a circular  projection  36 
diameter.  The  principal  feature  is  the  portico, 
orted  by  four  handsome  columns,  the  design  of 
:h  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Ionic  temple  on  the 
;us.  The  windows  of  the  lower  story  are  arched, 
•f  : :h  gives  the  building  the  appearance  of  strength 
;-solidity,  and  afford  to  the  portico  and  pilasters  at 
leend  a basement  proportioned  to  their  height,  and 
ntablature  they  support. 

the  basement  story  are  contained  the  kitchen  and 
ttments  for  servants,  laundry,  washing-house,  din- 
rrooms  for  the  girls,  &c.  The  principal  floor  is 
pied  by  an  elegant  chapel  and  governor’s  room,  30 
: in  diameter,  and  22  feet  high  ; one  school-room 
> eet  long  by  26  feet  wide ; two  others  42  by  25 
and  a smaller  one  for  music,  &c. ; besides  other 
tments.  In  the  second  floor  are  the  bed-rooms 
the  girls  and  detached  apartments  for  the  sick; 
rre  which  are  rooms  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
; for  drying  clothes,  &c.  during  winter.  The  ex- 
t :e  of  erection,  including  fitting  up,  amounted  to 
it  ^,250  Sterling. 

" he  girls,  of  which  there  are  generally  about  80  in 
■ ' t house,  are  taken  in  from  seven  toeleven,  and  must  go 
at  seventeen  years  of  age.  They  are  taught  Eng- 
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lisli,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  French,  an, 
needle  work.  If  any  other  branches  are  require*; 
such  as  drawing,  &c.  the  girl’s  friends  pay  for 
The  clothing  is  respectable,  and  the  diet  excelleui 
On  leaving  the  hospital  the  girls  receive  L.  9,  6s.  aj 
The  annual  revenue  of  this  hospital  is  about  L.  30*; 
Sterling. 

Trades  Maiden  Hospital. 

The  Trades’  Maiden  Hospital  was  founded  by  ttj 
incorporations  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1704,  for  t:l 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  daughters  of  decajj 
ed  tradesmen.  The  governors  of  the  hospital  were  ill 
corporated  by  royal  charter  in  1707.  The  buildil 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  Argyle’s  Square.  To  til 
hospital,  as  well  as  the  former,  Mrs  Mary  Erskinew 
a liberal  contributor.  About  fifty  girls  are  maintain! 
and  educated  here. 

Orphan  Hospital. 

The  Orphan  Hospital  was  planned  by  Andra 
Gairdner,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  17S 
The  design  was  promoted  by  the  Society  fer  Propaga 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  assisted  by  a libei 
subscription.  A house  was  hired,  and  thirty  orpha 
received  into  it  in  the  year  1733.  The  present  buiB| 
ing  was  founded  in  1734.  In  1735  the  managers  wqfl 
erected  into  a body  corporate  by  the  magistrates  I 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1743  they  obtained  a royal  chartffi 
It  stands  on  the  low  ground,  a little  to  the  eastwsH 
of  the  North  Bridge.  It  is  composed  of  a body  a»fa 
two  wings,  surmounted  with  a neat  spire,  in  which  ail 
a clock  and  two  bells.  The  managers  of  the  cliar.'p 
were  erected  into  a body  corporate  by  George  II.  P 
1742.  Into  this  hospital  orphan  children,  not  unc|« 
seven  years  of  age,  are  received  from  any  part  of  t H 
kingdom.  The  revenues  are  inconsiderable  ; and  t jj 
institution  is  supported  chiefly  by  benefactions,  and-ti1 
part  of  the  sums  collected  at  the  church  doors.  T ^ 
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ian  Hospital  of  Edinburgh  is  noticed  by  Howard 
le  of  the  most  useful  charities  in  Europe.  About 
orphans  are  supported  in  this  hospital. 


‘I 

u 

* 


Trinity  Hospital. 

le  Trinity  Hospital  was  founded  by  Mary  of 
|ri  dres,  consort  to  James  II.,  in  the  year  14-61,  for 
Beeception  of  thirteen  poor  persons.  At  the  Refor- 
s jl  an,  however,  it  was  stripped  of  its  revenues ; but 
gplegent  Murray  afterwards  bestowed  them  on  Sir 
n Preston,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  them 
e citizens  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  1585  the 
-council  purchased  from  Robert  Pont  his  right  in 
subjects.  Sir  Simon’s  gift  being  only  reversion- 
This  transaction  was  ratified  by  James  VI.  in 
The  Trinity  Hospital  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
me  called  Leith  Wynd,  and  has  attached  to  it  a 


garden. 


e number  of  persons  maintained  in  this  hospital 
sedated  by  the  income,  which  is  chiefly  derived 
lands  in  the  parishes  of  St  Cuthbert’s  and  South 
t,  and  money  on  bond  ; and  several  presentations 
listed  in  different  public  bodies  and  families  in 
and.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  establish- 
this  year  (1823)  is  9 men  and  31  women,  be- 
100  out- pensioners,  who  receive  each  L .6  per  an- 
None  are  received  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

■tee  clothing  of  the  inmates  is  adapted  to  their  rank 
; and  the  diet  of  the  house  is  most  comfortable  : 

; beef,  mutton,  lamb,  or  veal,  two  days  a week  ; one 
rgs,  or  cheese  and  bread  and  butter,  and  the  other 
excellent  beef  and  broth.  There  is  served  out  to 
ndividual  a proportion  of  table  beer  every  day,  and 
lowance  is  paid  twice  a month  for  them  to  pro- 
:heir  own  tea.  A chaplain  resides  in  the  house, 
# ach  person  in  health  is  required  to  attend  prayers 
a day.  Each  individual  has  a good  bed,  and  the 
?;r  proportion  have  each  a room,  besides  the  hall, 
x 
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which  is  common  to  all  the  inmates.  There  is  a libra*  i 
ry  in  the  house,  but  being  very  ancient,  it  is  rather 
object  of  curiosity  than  of  any  utility. 

Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

It  was  long  the  anxious  wish  of  the  late  amiable  am 
benevolent  Dr  Blacklock,  that  some  institution  should 
be  established  in  this  city  as  an  asylum  for  those  uns 
fortunate  persons,  who,  like  himself,  were  deprive^ 
of  the  invaluable  blessing  of  sight. 

This  desire  Dr  Blacklock  took  many  opportunities  q 
communicating  to  the  late  Mr  David  Miller,  teachq 
in  this  city,  who  was  also  blind  from  his  infancy,  an) 
who  was  on  the  most  intimate  habits  of  friendship  wit| 
the  Doctor  while  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  during  tH 
last  years  of  his  life.  Mr  Miller  was  himself  a remarlj 
able  instance  of  what  may  be  attained  by  a person  whq 
ly  deprived  of  sight,  through  the  influence  of  earl! 
culture,  and  mental  energy  ; and  it  was  a leading  on 
ject  of  his  life,  to  assist  in  rescuing  others  in  simila 
circumstances  from  that  state  of  almost  total  depenq 
ence,  to  which  the  blind  in  this  country  seemed  • 
have  been  previously  doomed.  Long  after  Dr  BlacB 
lock’s  death,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  professional  d« 
ties,  Mr  Miller  had  occasion  frequently  to  meet  with  til 
Rev.  Dr  David  Johnston  of  North  Leith,  and  knowin; 
well  the  active  benevolence  of  his  character,  had  fr*» 
quently  mentioned  to  him  his  earnest  wish  to  have  a 
asylum  for  the  blind  established  in  this  city.  The  woit 
thy  Doctor  readily  acquiesced  in  Mr  Miller’s  views,  ail 
they  mutually  resolved  to  have  the  experiment  mad# 
With  this  view,  Mr  Miller  wrote  and  sent  to  the  new« 
papers,  from  time  to  time,  several  notices  tending  to  brii) 
this  important  subject  before  the  public,  with  the  inten 
tion  of  exciting  an  interest  in  it.  He  also  wrote  to  the  cl 
lebrated  Abbe  Haiiy,  Instructor  of  the  Blind  at  Parij 
for  information  on  the  subject,  who  honoured  him  with 
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. t polite  letter  in  reply,  accompanied  with  a copy 
is  Treatise  upon  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
i oon  after  this,  a meeting  was  held,  of  a few  friends 
le  plan,  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Coffeehouse,  when 
as  agreed  that  a society  for  the  encouragement  of 
blind  should  be  formed  as  soon  as  funds  could  be 
ctured.  In  the  meantime,  exertions  were  made  to 
mre  subscriptions ; and,  on  the  20th  December 
-2,  the  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  L.700, 
contributors  held  their  first  meeting  at  the  Mer- 
nts’  Hall,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  a so- 
y by  the  name  of  The  Society  for  Relief  of  the  In - 
ent  Blind,  and  the  Reverend  Dr  Johnston  of  Leith 
i nominated  secretary.  A standing  committee  of 
:tributors  was  also  appointed,  (of  whom  Mr  Miller 
?;  one,)  to  procure  farther  subscriptions,  and  prepare 
ttters  for  another  general  meeting.  A list  of  39 
: >r  blind  had  been  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  ad- 
tisements  in  the  newspapers,  and  submitted  to  the 
[teting;  but  it  was  resolved  that  they  were  not  yet 
Le  for  carrying  their  intentions  into  execution.  Af- 
[ several  subsequent  meetings,  a house  was  taken  in 
aakespeare  Square  for  the  use  of  the  society  at  L.  15 
rrent,  and,  on  the  23d  September  1793,  it  was  open- 
:for  the  reception  of  the  blind,  and  nine  persons  ad- 
jtited. 

?Mr  Miller  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  society 
' several  years,  and  gave  assistance  by  his  talents  and 
v dee  in  forming  and  maturing  plans  for  its  improve- 
i 'nt.  It  was  long  a favourite  object  with  him  to  have 
[i  nething  done  for  the  Female  Blind,  and  it  was  prin- 
> ially  by  his  means  that  several  of  them  were  em- 
>yed  in  various  kinds  of  work,  for  which  they  re- 
■ ved  payment  from  the  society,  and  also  were  allow- 
a small  sum  weekly ; but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
e to  see  the  valuable  establishment  lately  set  on  foot 
the  present  active  joint-secretary,  Mr  Robert  John- 
>n,  for  this  interesting  portion  of  the  poor  blind. 

1 In  April  1795,  the  directors  purchased,  for  L.375,  a 
use  in  the  Castle  Hill;  and,  on  the  21st  of  said 
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month,  the  celebrated  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  wall 
blind  from  his  infancy,  and  was  then  lecturing  on  thill 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  deliverer  i 
a lecture  on  health,  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  ir  j 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  which  was  at4  [ 
tended  by  a crowded  and  genteel  audience,  and  by  [ 
which  above  L.140  were  added  to  the  funds  of  thO 
asylum.  The  directors  purchased,  at  Whitsunday! 
1806,  from  Dr  Charles  Stuart,  at  the  price  of  L.  1.5761* 
the  house  in  Nicholson’s  Street,  which  has  been  evels 
since  occupied  as  the  blind  asylum  for  males  ; and,  in 
March  1822,  they  purchased  the  property  of  Mr  Petefl 
Hill,  also  in  Nicholson’s  Street,  for  L.  2200.  The]j! 
have  laid  out  L.800  in  forming  shops  in  the  lower  pari; 
of  the  tenement,  and  in  other  repairs.  These  sbop|, 
are  well  let,  and  yield  a surplus  rent  of  60  guineas  ovei: 
the  legal  interest  of  the  purchase  money,  while  th« 
upper  part  of  the  building  affords  most  ample  accom* 
modation  for  the  female  blind,  who,  besides  receiving 
instruction,  are  boarded  and  clothed  in  the  asylum. 

There  are  sixty-three  male  and  nineteen  femalu 
blind  at  present  employed  in  the  two  asylums ; ami 
there  cannot  be  a more  interesting  sight  than  to  visii 
the  institution,  and  observe  the  patience,  activity,  diltf 
gence,  and  cheerfulness,  with  which  the  various  opera* 
tions  are  carried  on.  The  males  are  employed  in  mat; 
ing  mattresses  and  cushions  of  hair,  wool,  and  straw* 
baskets  and  mats  of  all  kinds,  hair  gloves  for  rheuma* 
tisms,  nets  of  all  sorts,  cord  and  twine,  and  weaving 
linen  and  cotton  cloths.  The  females  are  engaged  ir,, 
white  seam  of  various  kinds,  in  net  work,  in  spinning!] 
and  knitting  stockings, — of  which  articles  there  ij] 
always  on  hand  an  assortment  for  sale  at  the  asylumil 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  blimij 
who  have  left  the  asylum,  after  being  instructed  in  va-li 
rious  branches  of  manufacture,  are  now  themselvejj 
engaged  in  business,  and  earning  a comfortable  subsist-! 
ence  for  their  families.  The  institution  has,  from  its* 
commencement,  been  supported  by  voluntary  contri-| 
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ions,  with  the  profit  arising  from  the  sales  of  the 
ds,  and  now  affords  themeans  of  subsistence  (includ- 
old  female  pensioners)  to  above  100  indigent  blind, 
rro  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Reverend  Dr 
inston,  the  secretary,  and  his  relative,  Mr  Robert 
inston,  the  joint-secretary,  the  asylum  is  mate- 
ly  indebted  for  its  successful  establishment  and  pre- 
t state ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  suc- 
s of  an  institution  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
i levolent  views  of  two  meritorious  individuals,  who 
:re  themselves  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  sight. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Children . 

I This  institution  was  established  on  the  25th  of  June 
! tO.  Independently  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
a,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their 
ive  language,  to  compose  in  it  with  ease  and  fluen- 
and  even  to  use  it  in  articulate  speech.  They  are 
) taught  arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches  ofedu- 
ion  as  may  fit  them  for  the  stations  to  which  they 
destined.  The  pupils,  from  the  lower  class  of  socie- 
are  trained  to  those  habits  which  are  to  make  them 
ful  in  their  station.  All  the  female  pupils  are 
-ght  sewing,  and  other  peculiar  branches  of  female 
ication  ; and  the  females  of  an  inferior  station  are 
cted  by  Mrs  Kinniburgh  in  those  occupations 
i ich  qualify  them  for  domestic  service.  Similar  atten- 
i is  paid  to  the  appropriate  instruction  of  the  boys,  a 
nber  of  whom  have  been  taught  shoemaking.  The 
il  number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  is  52.  Mr 
miburgh,  whose  success  in  teaching  these  unfortu- 
es  merits  the  highest  approbation,  having  gone  to 
•th  and  Inverness  in  1817  with  a few  of. his  pupils 
public  examination,  auxiliary  societies  were  formed 
these  towns,  by  the  aid  of  whose  contributions  a 
tnber  of  additional  pupils  hove  ever  since  received 
’•  benefits  of  the  institution.  The  establishment  oc- 
)ies  a house  and  garden  in  Chesscls’s  Court,  Canon- 
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gate ; but  a new  building  for  this  institution,  with  su> 
perior  accommodation,  is  to  be  erected  near  Canon), 
mills.  The  school  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  tty 
public  every  Tuesday  from  12  to  1 o’clock  ; but  strar) 
gers  visiting  Edinburgh  may  be  admitted  any  da) 
at  the  same  hour  by  obtaining  an  order  from  a mem 
ber  of  committee. 

Magdalen  Asylum. 

This  asylum  was  originally  instituted  in  1797,  uu. 
der  the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  Philanthropic  Soci* 
ty,  when  it  was  confined  to  those  unfortunate  womer 
who,  after  suffering  in  Bridewell  the  punishment 
their  crimes,  felt  anxious  to  be  restored  again  to  soci* 
ty.  The  benevolent  promoters,  however,  of  this  i> 
stitution  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  views,  an- 
in  1800,  changed  the  name  to  the  Society  for  the  Su j 
port  of  the  Magdalen.  Asylum.  Their  object  has  sin 
that  time  been  to  afford  an  asylum  for  women,  “whi 
after  deviating  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  express  a si :■ 
cere  desire  of  reformation  ; and  the  endeavours  of  tl 
managers  are  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  mo 
important  object,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principl 
of  religion,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  useful  i; 
dustry.”  Notwithstanding  the  many  discouragj 
ments  the  directors  have  met  with  in  conducting  tfi 
excellent  institution,  the  success  which  has  attends 
their  labours  has  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  et 
pectations,  and  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  ma~ 
unfortunate  wanderers  to  their  friends,  to  virtue,  a^ 
to  happiness.  In  the  report  of  this  institution  for  la 
year,  (1822,)  just  published,  it  appears,  that,  out 
432  young  women,  who  have  been  admitted  since 
commencement,  there  have  been  104  sent  to  servici 
81  reconciled  to  their  friends ; 12  have  been  crediD 
bly  married ; 8 have  died,  of  several  of  whom  the  b« 
hopes  were  entertained ; and  38  remained  in  tj 
house  at  the  31st  December  last.  This  interestij 
charity  is  supported  by  public  contributions  and  lejf 
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and  also  by  the  profits  of  the  work  of  the  women, 

, as  an  encouragement  to  their  industry,  are  al- 
*d  one-fourth  share  of  their  labour,  which  is  laid, 
for  them  in  clothes,  both  while  they  are  in  the 
>»e,  and  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  it,  with  the  ap- 
>ation  of  the  directors.  It  ought  to  be  recorded,  to 
honour  of  his  present  Majesty,  that,  when  Prince 
Wales,  in  1805,  his  Majesty  was  generously  pleased 
:rant  a donation  of  100  guineas  to  this  society,  in 
of  the  subscription  then  going  on  for  the  erection 
|Bie  present  building  in  the  Canongate,  and  also  con- 
§ tended  to  become  Patron  to  the  institution;  and 
lit:  his  Majesty  was  also  pleased,  when  making  his 
of  most  interesting  visit  to  this  city,  amongst  various 
: j eer  princely  benefactions,  to  order  a farther  donation 
| i 0 guineas  to  this  valuable  charity.  The  new  asy- 
I was  opened  for  the  reception  of  penitents  in  July 
7,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  from  50  to  60. 

The  Repositories. 

Ifhe  Repositories,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
i]  ps  or  ware-rooms,  to  which  ladies  in  straitened  cir- 
-jt  instances  may  send  for  sale  any  curious,  beautiful, 
i | useful  articles  of  needle  work,  with  the  price  affixed, 
1 1 1.  when  sold  the  price  is  remitted  to  them. 

Ministers’  Widows’  Fund. 

rrhe  plan  of  this  very  meritorious  scheme  originated 
h Dr  Robert  Wallace  and  Dr  Webster  in  1743', 
11  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1744. 
Wallace,  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
Numbers  of  Mankind,  and  other  works,  made 
: : necessary  calculations.  The  scheme  was  afterwards 
; proved  and  extended  by  two  subsequent  acts  of  the 
.gislature;  and  was  established  on  its  present  footing 
an  act  passed  in  1814.  By  former  acts  every  minister 
ssessed  of  a benefice  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
ery  person  possessed  of  an  office  in  any  of  the  four 
ottish  universities,  was  subject  to  one  or  other  of  the 
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annual  rates  therein  specified.  The  widow  was  entitled 
to  an  annuity  corresponding  to  the  rate  he  had  chosern 
and  his  children,  if  he  left  no  widow,  were  entitled 
ten  years  of  the  annuity,  which  would  have  been  pa’ 
able  to  the  widow. 

The  capital  having  accumulated  to  L.  100,000, 
had  been  directed  by  the  former  acts,  that,  when  thi 
happened,  all  further  accumulation  should  cease ; ant 
contributors  being  called  upon,  according  to  the  Lo 
gislative  enactments,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  fu 
ture  disposal  of  the  surplus  revenue,  it  was  determin 
ed  that  it  should  be  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  ofth 
widows. 

But  the  annuities  and  provisions  fixed  by  forme 
acts  having,  from  the  increased  expence  of  living,  am 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  become  wholly  in 
adequate,  recourse  was  again  had  to  Parliament  ii 
1814  ; and  the  following  important  improvements  up 
on  the  fund  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
A voluntary  subscription  among  the  contributors  wa 
recommended;  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  on  thl 
then  rates  was  imposed  ; every  person  in  future  admitl 
ted  to  a benefice  for  the  first  time,  or  to  an  office  in  thi 
universities,  was  to  pay  a contribution  of  L.10  ; a granli 
was  made  of  the  bishops’  rents  in  Scotland ; and  a grant 
of  the  stipends  of  vacant  churches.  The  trustees  wer 
also  authorized  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  this  ac: 
the  unappropriated  balance  which  had  accumulated  in 
their  hands  after  the  capital  had  attained  theprescrib 
ed  amount,  and  such  voluntary  donations  as  they  hau 
received. 

The  annuities  to  widows  and  provisions  to  children 
are,  after  the  expiry  of  six  years,  to  be  increased  a< 
certain  intervals  prescribed  by  the  act;*  it  being  th<$ 


* The  four  annual  rater,  to  one  of  which  every  minister 
ami  professor  is  now  subject,  arc  L.  3,  3s.,  L.  4,  Its.  tM~ 
]»  6,  Gg.,  and  L.  7j  17s.  Gel. 
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intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  that  there  shall 
.ys  be  attached  to  the  capital  stock  such  an  in- 
sing  sum  or  revenue  as  may  admit,  from  time  to 
.,  of  an  advance  in  the  annuities  of  the  widows  and 
an  families  of  contributors,  in  some  degree  corre- 
ding  to  what  may  be  the  expence  of  living,  and 
,ie  subsequent  exigencies  of  their  situation, 
he  trustees  of  this  fund  are  the  presbytery  of 
iburgh  and  professors  of  the  university,  and  they 
! a small  hall  in  Scott's  Close,  in  which  are  por- 
s of  Dr  Webster  and  Dr  Wallace,  the  founders  of 
institution. 

he  Widows’  Scheme  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
.'Signet,  upon  a plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Clergy, 
established  in  1803  by  act  of  Parliament ; and 
ler  improved  by  a subsequent  act  passed  in  1817. 
similar  scheme  has  been  formed  by  that  most 
ul  body  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  of  Scotland, 
by  the  Dissenting  Clergymen.  And  there  is  an 
alishment  in  Edinburgh  open  to  the  public  under 
t title  of  The  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and  Life  As- 
rnce  Society. 

Society  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

his  society  was  instituted  in  the  year  1791  by  a 
1 lay  sons  of  clergymen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chikl- 
( of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
In  1792  the  subscribers  to  this  laudable  insti- 
>n  were  so  considerable  that  they  obtained  a royal 
• ter  of  incorporation.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are 
lucted  by  a president,  a committee  of  management, 
;asurer,  and  secretary. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sicfc. 

’his  society  was  established  in  July  1785,  for  the 
lose  of  affording  relief  to  individuals  who,  from 
ness  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  follow  their 
d employments,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  the 
.fit  of  any  other  fund.  It  has  been  found  emi- 
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nently  useful.  Its  funds  are  derived  from  voluntar? 
contributions. 

Besides  these  charitable  establishments  there  art  i 
some  others,  which,  although  not  calculated  to  decorat!  I 
the  city  by  their  buildings,  are  no  less  worthy  of  mer*  j 
tion. 

Horns  Charity. 

In  1741  Captain  William  Horn  of  the  city  of  Loii  I 
don,  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  L.  3500,  old  and  net! 
South  Sea  annuities,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretioi 
of  the  lord  provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  treasu# 
er  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  follows  : — The  intereij 
of  L.  1 500  on  Christmas  day  yearly  to  such  day-id 
bourers  of  Edinburgh  as,  by  the  inclemency  of  tfc| 
weather,  may  be  set  idle  and  reduced  to  want  ; intei? 
est  of  L.  1000  to  day-labourers,  as  aforesaid,  in  Pot] 
terrow,  Bristo,  and  West  Port ; and  interest  of  L.  KXjj 
to  labourers  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Libbertoni ! 
L.  100  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  L.  100  to  the  Orphai 
Hospital,  L.  100  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christ 
ian  Knowledge.  No  family  to  receive  above  L.  5 p« 
annum,  or  under  50s. 

Watson’s  Bequest. 

A Mr  John  Watson,  writer  to  the  signet,  in  JuH 
1759  executed  a deed,  bequeathing  the  reversion  : 
his  fortune  in  certain  circumstances  for  the  erection  < 
a foundling  hospital  in  Edinburgh.  The  managemej' 
of  this  fund,  which  has  now  accumulated  to  nearlt 
L.  100,000,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  keepet 
deputy-keeper,  and  commissioners  of  the  writers  ! 
the  signet.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  once  raacj 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  have  it  applied  1 
some  useful  purpose.  As  the  utility  of  a foundliq 
hospital  is  at  best  problematical,  an  act  of  ParliameB' 
has  been  obtained  for  altering  the  destination  of  tW 
large  fund ; and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Signe) 
after  many  meetings,  and  coming  to  many  votes,  hat 
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ist  agreed  to  build  and  endow  an  hospital  for  chil- 
similar  in  principle  to  the  Orphan  Hospital,  hut 
broader  scale  as  to  admissions.  The  other  scheme, 
|r>hich  the  commissioners  divided,  was  the  found- 
if  a House  of  Refuge  for  Young  Delinquents. 

Thomson  s Bequest. 

r Joseph  Thomson  of  Mortonhall  of  Eilden,  by 
osition  and  deed  of  settlement,  executed  11th  July 
, conveyed  to  certain  trustees  his  whole  lands  and 
; ages,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  as  a perpetual 
the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  applied  for  pur- 
ing  oatmeal  or  oats  to  he  made  into  meal,  to  be 
ibuted  among  the  poor  householders  of  Edinburgh, 
:n  the  price  of  oatmeal  exceeds  tenpence  the 
:,  and  which  meal  is  to  be  sold  to  these  house- 
ers  at  tenpence  the  peck.  It  is  understood  that 
Lords  of  Session  and  other  official  persons  declined 
occept  as  trustees  under  this  deed,  except  the  de- 
^-keeper  of  the  signet,  who  now  holds  the  exclu- 
management.  It  is  provided  by  the  deed  of  1776, 
at  a regular  account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  purchasing 
disposing  of  the  whole  quantities  of  meal  from 
: to  time,  to  be  shown  to  any  of  the  ministers  of 
lburgh,  either  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal,  who  shall 
;ik  fit  to  take  notice  of  this  charitable  institution.” 
t his  bequest,  however  much  it  might  have  availed 
ty  worthy  families  during  some  of  the  late  years, 

: never  yet  been  acted  on,  and  a vast  fund,  applica- 
to  a very  useful  purpose,  has  now  accumulated, 
ch  it  is  hoped  may  soon  be  destined  to  fulfil  the 
ntions  of  the  benevolent  donor. 

Dr  Robert  J ohnstons  Bequest. 

)r  Robert  Johnston,  of  London,  by  his  will  dated 
30th  of  September  1639,  left  considerable  sums  in 
• rity  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh. 
1000  were  to  be  employed  in  setting  the  poor  to 
•k ; I..  1000  to  clothe  the  boys  of  Ileriot’s  Hospital ; 
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and  L.  1000  for  the  support  of  bursars  (exhibitioners?  j 
at  the  university. 

The  magistrates,  in  the  application  of  this  bequest?! 
paid  the  balance  of  the  money  over  and  above  thjl 
sums  vested  in  bursaries  and  for  Heriot’s  Hospital,  ij 
1640,  to  the  treasurer  of  Trinity  Hospital.  This  suri 
amounted  to  18,000  merks,  and  with  this  and  othel 
funds  the  governors  purchased  the  lands  of  Dean,  still 
in  their  possession. 

Dr  Johnston,  besides  what  he  left  to  the  magistrate?] 
of  Edinburgh,  bequeathed  also  considerable  sums  foil 
charitable  purposes  to  the  towns  of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow# 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Kirkcudbright.  He  vested  a surf: 
in  the  noble  family  of  Annandale,  for  the  purpose  cj 
building  and  endowing  a grammar  school  in  Moffat 
The  teachers  of  this  school  were  to  be  chosen  by  thl 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ; but  it  is  not  known  whet 
tlier  the  intentions  of  the  worthy  donor  as  to  thi| 
matter  were  ever  carried  into  effect. 

John  Straclian,  a writer  in  Edinburgh,  left  alscj: 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  his  estate  ot 
Craigcrook,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  in  trust  to  th* 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  by  them  bestowed  hj 
small  annual  sums  to  poor  old  people  not  under  sixty! 
five  years  of  age,  and  to  orphans  not  above  twelvaj 
The  income  of  this  estate  is  now  upwards  of  L.  30<il| 
per  annum. 

Society  for  Suppression  of  Begg  ing. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Begging  ws? 
formed  in  1813,  upon  the  model  of  an  establishment 
of  the  same  nature  at  Bath,  and  has  proved  of  mucli 
advantage  to  the  public.  Both  the  Bath  and  Edin-lj 
burgh  societies,  however,  took  the  idea  from  a similarii 
but  more  comprehensive  establishment,  set  on  foot  by 
Mr  Voght  of  Hamburgh,  in  that  city,  in  1786.  Tho 
children  of  the  poor  are  also  provided  for,  and  havtf 
the  means  of  education  furnished  to  them  by  this  so-| 
doty,  and  those  who  are  able  for  work  are  employed) 
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ontributing  to  their  own  subsistence.  The  busi- 
of  this  very  useful  association  is  managed  by  direc- 
. ; and  separate  committees  have  the  charge  of  ex- 
ling  the  details  of  the  cases  of  the  applicants — 
ing  such  as  are  able  to  work — superintending  the 
ation  of  the  children — and  providing  soup  and 
1 to  those  who  require  it.  The  goods  manufac- 
;1  or  made  up  under  the  inspection  of  a commit- 
L'of  ladies  are  sold  at  the  Repository,  in  Hunter’s 
ire.  The  school  for  the  children  is  situated  in 
ih  Wynd.  This  society  is  supported  by  voluntary 


&|  rributions. 

eji  tie  vast  spread  of  Savings  Banks  emanated,  it  is 
i . ved,  from  this  society,  which  was  commenced  by 
<i  esxertions  of  one  or  two  individuals,  under  difficul- 
which  by  many  were  considered  to  be  insur- 
! ntable. 

, Savings  Banks. 

■ these  institutions  were  projected  by  the  Rev. 
]imas  Duncan,  Ruthwell,  Dumfries-shire,  in  1813, 
ihave  proved  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
of  much  service  as  a deposit  for  the  little 
which  the  labouring  poor  are  able  to  save  from 
■ weekly  earnings.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  after- 
's passed  for  their  regulation.  The  number  of  ac- 
ts current  at  the  head  office  and  branches,  at  30th 
ember  1822,  was  2796,  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
s in  the  course  of  the  year  was  L.  15, 815, 12s.  3£d. 

Lbe  plan  of  the  Institution  for  Relief  of  Incurables 
suggested  in  1805  by  Mrs  Keir ; and  its  object 
! to  give  relief  to  persons  labouring  under  incur- 
disease,  and  incapable  of  gaining  a livelihood,” 
i mall  annual  pensions  paid  to  them  for  life.  The 
1 is  of  the  institution  were  raised  by  subscription, 
vested  in  government  securities  under  trustees. 

I he  Association  for  the  Belief  of  Imprisoned  Debtors 
instituted  in  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
ie  liberation  of  unfortunate  but  not  fraudulent 
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debtors  from  jail,  by  application  to  the  incarcerating 
creditors,  or  the  relations  of  the  debtors,  and  by  dd 
fraying  the  expence  of  applications  for  the  benefit  <J 
the  act  of  grace.”  In  particular  cases  some  pecunianl 
aid  is  given  to  the  debtor  or  his  family ; but  this  i 
not  done  beyond  a very  limited  extent,  and  withou] 
the  most  minute  inquiry  respecting  the  fairness  of  tm 
debtor’s  conduct. 

A number  of  other  useful  charities  exist  in  EdinJ 
burgh,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  detail, , Z 
their  object  is  sufficiently  declared  by  their  namej 
Among  these  are  a House  of  Industry — a Society  fj 
Clothing  the  Industrious  Poor — a Society  for  Promol 
ing  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor — a Societ 
for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Old  Men — and  two  Femai 
Societies  for  Relief  of  Indigent  Old  Women.  T1 
funds  for  these  are  chiefly  derived  from  contribution 
among  the  charitable,  and  the  collections  at  occasion! 
sermons. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 


THE  THEATRE. 


The  Theatre  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Nor# 
Bridge,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Register  Office,  and  r 
the  middle  of  a small  square  called  Shakespeare  Squaul 
This  building  presents  but  a plain  appearance  whifl 
contrasted  with  the  other  public  edifices  in  Edinburgh ;; 
On  the  north  front,  over  the  principal  entrance,  isj  ’• 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  supported  by  the  Tragic  and  tS  :- 
Comic  Muse.  Though  the  outside,  however,  presenf 
no  prepossessing  appearance,  the  inside  of  the  hou| 
is  elegantly  fitted  up.  This  building  was  openf 
for  exhibitions  in  December  1769.  The  prices  ; 
admission  at  that  time  were  three  shillings  for  til  . 
boxes  and  pit,  two  shillings  for  the  first  gallery,  an  ' 
one  shilling  for  the  second  or  upper  gallery.  Tl  i 
house  at  these  prices  could  hold  with  ease  about  L14i 
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box  seats  were  afterwards  raiseu  to  four  shillings, 
subsequently  in  1S15  to  five  shillings;  but  the 
es  of  the  seats  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house  still 
iin  at  the  old  rate. 

he  patent  for  the  Theatre  is  in  the  name  of  trus- 
as  formerly,  and  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr 
:iry  Siddons  in  1809.  Mr  Siddons,  upon  his  becom- 
manager,  fitted  up  Corri's  Rooms,  formerly  the 
I us,  as  a theatre,  at  an  expence  of  upwards  of 
| 000,  in  which  performances  were  continued  for 
seasons  ; but  circumstances  having  rendered  it  ne- 
iry  for  him  to  occupy  the  old  theatre,  he  acquir- 
i t he  property  of  that  house  on  becoming  bound  to 
2000  guineas  annually  for  twenty-one  years, 
obligation  being  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  pa- 

ilr  Siddons  died  in  1815,  and  the  theatre  is  now 
'.er  the  management  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr  W. 
JMurray,  who,  in  addition  to  the  regular  company, 
Jially  presents  the  Edinburgh  public  with  most  of 
' Celebrated  London  performers. 

MUSIC. 


Musical  entertainments  were  frequent,  and  seem  to 
'>3  been  respectably  conducted  in  Edinburgh,  about 
iend  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A paper,  publish- 
n the  first  volume  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  So- 
; y of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,”  presents  us  with  a 
i lan  of  a grand  concert  of  music,  performed  at  Edin- 
, gh  on  St  Cecilia's  day,  1695.”  It  appears  from  this 
i,  that  the  metropolis  could  exhibit  a concert,  with 
|t  orchestra  consisting  of  above  thirty  performers.  Of 
se  no  less  than  nineteen  were  gentlemen  of  the 
1 1 rank  and  fashion  ; the  remainder  were  professors 
Toasters  of  music.  Concerts  of  this  kind  were  held 
: ntervals  prior  to  and  after  this  period  ; and  on  the 
h of  March  1728,  a musical  society  was  instituted, 
the  performance  of  weekly  concerts. 
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This  musical  association  consisted  of  a limited  nuni-f 
ber,  selected  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  known 
taste,  most  of  whom  could  either  perform  on  some  in-i 
strument,  or  take  part  in  a chorus.  A governor,  depin 
ty-governor,  and  five  directors,  were  annually  electee? 
from  among  the  members,  and  in  these  the  whole  ma-f 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  vested.  Aij 
their  first  erection  into  a society  they  met  for  the  pen 
formance  of  concerts  in  St  Mary’s  Chapel,  a building 
which  has  since  been  removed.  Their  numbers,  how- 
ever, soon  increasing,  it  became  necessary  to  have  ; 
larger  place  of  meeting.  A hall  was  accordingly  buill 
in  1762,  at  the  foot  of  the  lane  called  Niddry’s  Street 
after  the  model  of  the  great  opera  theatre  in  Parma 
The  plan  for  this  building  was  drawn  by  Sir  Robert 
Mylne,  the  architect  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  prim 
cipal  music  room  was  of  an  oval  form,  lighted  front 
the  top,  the  ceiling  being  a concave  elliptical  domej 
The  seats  were  ranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre! 
and  were  capable  of  containing  500  persons.  The  on 
chestra  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  at  the  hea# 
of  which  was  placed  an  elegant  organ. 

As  the  first  band  of  this  society  consisted  chiefly  a 
gentlemen  who  performed,  it  was  denominated  tht' 
“ Gentlemen  s Concert but,  in  the  course  of  tima 
these  becoming  less  plenty,  professional  men  were  in| 
vited  from  abroad  to  assist  in  the  performances,  till  aij 
length  the  orchestra  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  witijl 
professed  musicians.  This  musical  society  subsisteff 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  continued  during  tin  ( 
greater  part  of  that  time  to  be  a favourite  resort  of  all 
who  pretended  to  taste  in  harmony.  The  liberal  primj 
ciples  on  which  it  was  conducted  reflect  high  honoulf 
on  the  gentlemen  who  projected  and  encouraged  thjf 
undertaking.  Admission  was  obtained  by  special  tickjf 
ets,  which  were  not  transferable,  and  served  for  thl! 
night  only  for  which  they  were  granted.  These  tickjf 
ets  were  always  gratis,  except  when  benefits  were  gi|| 
yen  for  the  emolument  of  performers. 
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in  St  Cecilia’s  Hall,  the  best  compositions  of  the  old 
ool  took  the  lead  in  the  plans  of  the  concerts ; and 
oratorios  of  Handel  were  occasionally  performed, 
die  former  periods  of  this  institution,  the  concerts 
\e  ably  conducted,  while  the  excellent  performers 
:to  and  Puppo,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Earl  of 
'lie  himself,  led  the  band.  The  celebrated  Tenduc- 
ilso  often  appeared  in  St  Cecilia’s  Hall,  and  the 
ttish  melodies,  in  his  hands,  received  all  the  pathos 
melting  tenderness  of  which  they  are  so  susceptible. 
t3  greatest  instrumental  performers  of  that  time, 
ing  whom  were  Fischer,  Salomon,  Jarnowick,  and 
mer,  often  visited  the  country  so  tamed  for  its 
; pie  melodies,  and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
:ct  musical  circle  of  Edinburgh. 

Lfter  Puppo  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  week- 
:oncerts,  the  directors  were  at  no  small  pains  to  get 
roper  person  to  supply  his  place  as  the  leader  of  the 
hhestra.  At  this  time  a young  performer  of  promis- 
S | celebrity  as  a violin  player  appeared  at  Rome ; and 
I ; directors  resolved  to  invite  him  to  settle  in  the 
I n ttish  capital.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Signor 
I ilbilini  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1783.  This 
“*■  former  made  his  first  essay  in  such  a style  as  to  gain 
a unqualified  approbation ; and  he  was  declared 
, unworthy  to  succeed  his  celebrated  predecessor. 

1 1 Signor  Stabiiini,  though  a respectable  performer, 
ibably  from  the  want  of  rivalship  in  his  department, 
'er  advanced  much  beyond  the  limits  to  which  his 
jnts  had  arrived. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  entertainments  of  St  Cecilia’s 
11  began  to  be  gradually  neglected,  and  at  last  were 
ally  deserted.  The  hall  was  in  consequence  shut 
, and  afterwards  disposed  of.  It  was  then  occupied 
a place  of  worship  by  a congregation  of  Baptists  ; 
r.ally  purchased  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1812  as  a 
II  for  their  meetings,  and  is  now  named  Freemason. >’ 
nil. 

After  the  weekly  concerts  in  St  Cecilia’s  Hall  were 
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given  up,  subscription  concerts  were  performed  in  theji 
Assembly  Rooms,  George’s  Street,  and  at  Corri’s  Rooms t { 
formerly  the  Circus,  now  again  transformed  intdl 
a kind  of  minor  theatre,  under  the  namel  of  the  Ca-I  I 
ledonian  Theatre.  Of  late  years  also  that  eminent 
performer,  Mr  Yaniewicz,  has  annually  in  winteit 
given  concerts  under  his  superintendence. 

When  a Musical  Festival  was  first  proposed  by  somt»j 
public  spirited  individuals  in  the  end  of  the  year  I8I4I 
the  plan  was  supported  by  a number  of  the  most  re*I 
spectable  individuals  in  the  country ; and  the  subscript 
tion  which  was  afterwards  opened  was  soon  filled  tci] 
an  extent  sufficient  to  authorize  the  directors  to  engage 
performers,  and  arrange  the  other  preparatory  details! 
The  arrangements  having  been  concluded,  the  perform  , 
ances  were  announced  to  commence  orr  Tuesday  tha 
31st  October  1815,  and  to  continue  during  the  remain* 
der  of  the  week.  The  sensation  excited  by  this  grandf 
exhibition  of  musical  talent  had  from  the  beginning 
been  considerable;  but  as  the  period  of  its  commence-, 
ment  drew  near,  the  interest  became  excessive,  to  J 
degree  never  before  seen  in  Edinburgh.  For  weeks 
before,  the  influx  of  strangers  was  unprecedented;  and! 
before  the  Festival  began  every  hotel  and  lodging-houser 
were  crowded. 

The  morning  performances  took  place  in  the  great; 
outer  hall  of  the  Parliament  House,  which  was  fittedi 
up  for  the  occasion ; and  the  evening  concerts  were! 
given  in  Corri’s  Rooms.  The  principal  vocal  per-* 
formers  were  Madame  Marconi,  Mrs  Salmon,  Mrl  t 
Braham,  Mr  Smith,  a bass  singer,  and  Mr  Swift.  Thej  1 
chorus  singers  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number,;  r 
among  whom  were  several  of  the  celebrated  Lancashire* 
singers,  and  a number  from  London  and  Y ork.  The|  E 
instrumental  band  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  talent! 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Mr  Yaniewicz  was  the  leader, 
besides  whom  were  Lindley,  Dragonetti,  Holmes,  the 
Petrides,  Nicholson,  Mariotti,  Hyde,  Mather,  and  ; 
others,  and  almost  every  subordinate  part  was  filled  by  j. 
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.arson  fully  qualified  to  do  it  justice.  The  whole  of 
music  was  exquisitely  performed ; and  the  Parlia- 
nt  House  was  every  day  crowded  to  excess  hours 
ore  the  performance  commenced.  After  paying  all 
fences,  the  sum  distributed  among  the  charities 
[Edinburgh  amounted  to  about  L.  1500. 

Another  Musical  Festival  upon  the  same  plan  was  held 
1819,  and  with  similar  success.  The  clear  proceeds  of 
slast  applicable  to  public  charities  wereaboutL.1300. 
e effects  of  these  periodical  displays  of  musical 
ent  have  been  beneficial  in  disseminating,  if  not  in 
ating,  a taste  for  music  where  it  was  much  want- 
, — in  the  services  of  the  church.  Though  the  Pres- 
erian  form  of  worship  excludes  the  use  of  instru- 
ntal  music,  yet  it  was  desirable  that  some  improve- 
:nt  should  take  place;  and  an  institution  to  which 
Festival  was  the  means  of  giving  rise,  has  already 
l considerable  effect  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city. 

Assembly  Rooms . 

A Y regular  Assembly  was  established  in  Edinburgh  in 
year  1710,  and  a house  taken  for  the  purpose  in 
lane  now  called  from  it  the  Old  Assembly  Close, 
e direction  of  this  Assembly  continued  in  the  hands 
[private  individuals  till  the  year  1746,  when  several 
sons  of  distinction  assumed  the  direction  of  it,  with 
; intention  of  applying  the  money  that  might  be  drawn 
t m the  institution  to  charitable  purposes.  The  rules 
t this  Assembly,  so  philanthropic  in  its  design,  de- 
/e  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  encouragers 
he  plan.  These  rules  were  only  the  two  which  fol- 
viz.  1.  “ That  all  things  relating  to  the  manage- 
nt  of  the  Assembly  (dancing  excepted)  be  under 
direction  of  seven  men,  to  meet  occasionally  to 
it  of  the  affairs  of  the  Assembly. — 2.  That  the  raa- 
;ement  of  dancing,  and  things  relating  thereto,  be 
:ler  the  inspection  of  seven  directresses,  (ladies  of 
at  distinction,)  alternately  to  act  in  the  direction, 
.agreement  amongst  themselves ; and  the  lady,  on 
night  of  management,  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
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golden  badge,  wherein  is  engraven  a pelican  feeding 
her  young,  with  the  motto  “ Charity and  on  the  re-i 
verse  the  figure  of  a woman,  representing  Charity j 
leaning  on  a shield,  with  the  arms  of  Edinburgh,  t 
child  leaning  on  her  knee — the  motto  “ Edinburgh". 

The  apartments  in  which  the  assembly  was  helqj 
becoming  too  small  for  the  increasing  population  of  thJ 
city,  it  was  removed  to  the  lane  called  Bell's  WymH 
where  assemblies  continued  to  be  kept  until  the  erection 
of  the  New  Town,  the  elegance  of  which  ill  suited  thi 
poor  accommodation  which  the  rooms  in  Bell’s  WyncJ 
afforded.  A new  assembly  room  was  accordingly  pro-t 
jeetecl  to  be  erected  in  the  New  Town,  in  such  a styid 
as  should  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  general  elegant^ 
of  the  other  buildings.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  as- 
semblies from  Bell’s  Wynd,  the  apartments  were  used 
as  the  guard-room  and  watch-house  of  the  city. 

The  New  Assembly  Rooms,  George’s  Street,  weri 
built  by  subscription,  and  finished  in  1787.  The  ex 
ternal  appearance  of  the  building  is  by  no  means  strik 
ing  ; but  the  elegant  accommodation  within  make: 
ample  compensation  for  any  defects  of  outward  appear- 
ance. The  principal  ball-room  is  92  feet  long,  42  fee 
wide,  and  40  feet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  elevi 
large  crystal  lustres,  and  has  an  organ  at  its  upper  enu 


On  one  side,  in  a circular  recess,  and  at  a convenient 


height. 


is  the  orchestra.  There  is  also  a tea-room,  3 
feet  long  by  35  in  breadth,  which  serves  for  the  dan 
cing-room  of  the  card  assemblies.  There  are  two  card- 
rooms,  32  feet  by  18,  and  a grand  saloon,  24  feet  square, 
besides  other  smaller  rooms.  In  1818  a portico  w, 
erected  in  the  front  of  this  building,  supported  by  fo 
Doric  columns,  which  gives  it  a more  attractive  appear- 
ance than  it  formerly  exhibited.  Two  assemblies  ar 
held  weekly  through  the  winter,  the  one  a dancing,  tli 
other  a card  assembly.  The  card-parties  are  rather  s 
lect  than  numerous ; but  the  dancing  assemblies  an 
well  frequented. 

When  the  city  was  extended  on  the  southern  quar 
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an  Assembly  Room  was  built  by  subscription  for 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  in  George’s  Square; 
|j  after  the  trial  of  a few  seasons,  the  schemeproved 
accessful,  and  it  was  in  consequence  sold  arid  con- 
' ad  into  dwelling-houses. 


ihe  Caledonian  Theatre  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
t X road  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith.  The  building 
cli  is  thus  denominated  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
of  equestrian  performances.  But  these,  not  meet- 
with  much  encouragement,  were  obliged  of  neces- 
to  be  given  up.  The  successive  revolutions  which 
; happened  to  this  unfortunate  building  deserve  to 
emarked.  After  it  was  relinquished  by  the  eques- 
is,  it  was  fitted  up  by  Mr  Stephen  Kemble  as  a 
tre,  and  subsequently  converted  into  a place  of 
ship,  and  occupied  by  several  sectaries.  It  was  then 
d up  by  Mr  Corri  as  a ball  and  concert  room  ; 
sformed  for  the  second  time  into  a theatre  in  1810  ; 
after  being  again  transformed  into  ball-rooms,  was 
817  restored  to  its  original  destination  under  the 
of  the  Pantheon.  In  this  state  it  continued  till 
>,  when  it  was  fitted  up  as  a minor  theatre,  under 
management  of  Mr  H.  Johnston,  for  the  perform- 
of  such  pieces  as  are  not  protected  by  the  patent 
le  regular  theatre. 


he  Riding-School,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Exercises, 
built  by  subscription.  The  sum  raised  for  this 
)Ose  during  the  first  three  years  was  L.  2733,  15s. 
as  opened  in  the  year  1764 ; and  in  1766  received 
pal  charter,  with  a salary  of  L.  200  a-year  to  the 
:er.  The  building,  which  is  by  no  means  an  orna- 
talone,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Nicholson’s  Street, 
is  124  feet  long  by  42  broad.  After  the  institu- 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Exercises,  carousals 
; for  several  years  annually  held,  which  were  at- 
ed  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  time. 
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These  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  and  afforded  If 
fine  displays  of  ornamental  riding.  At  the  last  ca-»f 
rousal,  the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  late  Lory 
Meadowbank;  and  the  only  student  now  remaining  oj 
that  period  is,  it  is  believed,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq 
the  venerable  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling.  Then 
is  also  a room  where  fencing  is  taught  by  an  able  mas-* 
ter. 

Royal  Company  of  Archers; 


The  Kings  Body  Guard. 


The  Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Edinburgh  is  tho 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  now  existing.  Befor* 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  archery  was  much  cult 
tivated  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  as  a 
warlike  art.  The  Scottish  archers,  however,  were  in* 
ferior  in  the  exercise  of  this  weapon  of  offence  to  th| 
English.  James  I.,  during  his  captivity  in  England! 
remarked  the  striking  disparity ; and  immediately  on 
his  return  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  an* 
cestors,  he  appears  to  have  exercised  extraordinary 
care  in  order  to  improve  the  Scots  in  the  practice  oi 
archery.  In  the  very  first  parliament  of  his  reigm 
therefore,  he  procured  an  act,  enjoining  all  his  sub* 


jects,  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  to-appl;: 

vita 


themselves  frequently  to  the  exercise  of  shooting  wit! 


up, 


ant 


the  bow,  and  directed  bow-butts  to  be  set 
places  for  this  exercise  marked  out,  near  all  parish 
churches,  and  within  every  estate,  the  rents  of  wind 
amounted  to  L.  10  of  the  money  of  that  time.  A fin* 
of  a wedder  was  also  imposed  upon  every  person  wh<| 
should  neglect  to  yield  obedience  to  this  command) 
In  the  year  1457  a new  law  was  passed  with  regard  ta 
archery ; bow-butts  were  of  new  ordered  to  be  set  up 
and  a bow-maker  was  directed  to  be  established  in 
principal  town  of  every  county.  The  annual  must* 
of  the  archers  at  this  time  were  called  weapon  s, 
ings  ; and  many  other  acts  of  the  Scottish  legisla! 
were  passed  to  enforce  the  practice  of  this  exerc 
through  the  country. 
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Che  ancient  records  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Arch- 
haring  been  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  begin- 
of  the  last  century,  no  authentic  documents  of  its 
itution  now  remain.  It  has  been  said,  however, 
we  its  origin  to  the  commissioners  appointed  in 
reign  of  James  I.  for  enforcing  the  practice  of  arch- 
in the  different  counties.  These  commissioners, 
? related,  having  chosen  some  of  the  most  dex- 
>us  archers  from  among  the  better  sort  of  people, 
ned  them  into  a company  for  defending  the  king’s 
son  as  a body-guard.  The  company  still  claim  this 
'ilege  within  six  miles  of  the  capital. 

Tie  practice  of  archery  having  been  much  decayed, 
;ral  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the  year  1676,  as- 
sated  themselves  into  a body  for  its  restoration; 
the  Marquis  of  Atholl  was  elected  their  captain- 
eral.  The  association  was  confirmed  by  the  Scot- 
. privy-council  in  the  year  1677  ; and  theCommis- 
lers  of  the  Treasury  gave  the  company  L.  20  to 
chase  a prize,  to  be  shot  for  at  their  annual  trials 
i kill. 

)n  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  celebrated 
George  Mackenzie  was  the  captain-general ; and 
'.lie  year  1703  that  queen  erected  the  company  into 
jrporation,  by  the  title  of  the  ‘f  Royal  Company 
Vrchers.”  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  also  gave 
m a silver  arrow  as  a prize  to  be  annually  shot  for. 
L’he  first  public  parade  of  the  company  was  in  the 
rr  1714,  at  which  time  they  marched  in  procession 
the  Parliament  Square  to  Holyroodhouse,  and 
n thence  to  Leith,  dressed  in  the  elegant  uniform 
he  order.  After  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  the  com- 
y discontinued  their  annual  exhibitions  of  skill, 
from  that  period  there  was  no  parade  of  the  arch- 
i for  fifteen  years. 

’here  are  various  prizes  annually  shot  for  by  the 
)/al  Company,  among  which  the  principal  are,  the 
S]  i ig’s  Prize,  being  a sum  annually  given  by  his  Ma- 
zy, which  is  always  laid  out  by  the  victor  in  a piece 
I1  late,  and  silver  arrows,  given  by  the  city  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  anil  the  towns  of  Musselburgh,  Peebles,  Setyj 
kirk,  and  Stirling  ; and  a new  prize  was  lately  institut*. 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  captain-general,  in  conn 
memoration  of  his  Majesty’s  visit  to  Scotland. 

On  that  occasion  the  Royal  Company  had  thehonou 
of  serving  as  his  Majesty’s  body  guard.  They  attend 
ed  his  Majesty  on  all  public  occasions.  In  the  palac  . 
they  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  when 
he  received  addresses,  and  guarded  the  royal  apart! 
ments  on  the  days  of  the  Levee  and  Drawing-roonf 
At  the  landing,  and  on  the  royal  progress  to  the  Castlei 
they  surrounded  the  royal  carriage,  their  two  senior  ofj 
beers  being  stationed  at  each  door  of  the  carriage.  Th| 
captain-general  and  the  council  had  the  honour  a 
being  introduced  to  his  Majesty  in  the  royal  closet! 
and  delivering  to  him  a pair  of  barbed  arrows  as  th| 
reddendo  contained  in  the  Crown-charter  under  whici 
the  Company  hold  their  privileges. 

The  very  elegant  ancient  uniform  adopted  on  thi 
occasion  by  the  Company  was  much  admired. 

The  Company  of  Archers  have  a neat  hall  for  thei 
meetings  at  the  east  end  of  the  public  walk  called  thi 
Meadows,  in  which  there  are  some  fine  pictures. 


Company  of  Golfers. 


The  Golf  is  an  amusement  peculiar  to  Scotland,  an 
has  been  practised  in  this  country  from  the  most  ra 
mote  antiquity.  By  a statute  of  James  II.,  in  1557 
this  amusement,  together  with  that  of  the  foot-bal 
was  prohibited,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  tl 
more  martial  exercise  of  the  “ weapon  showings.” 
Company  of  Golfers  in  Edinburgh  was  established  3 
the  year  1744.,  at  which  time  the  town-council  ga 
them  a silver  club,  to  be  annually  played  for  by  tl 
members  of  the  company.  There  are  now  three  otk 
clubs  of  gentlemen  associated  for  this  healthy  amus< 
ment.  The  place  where  this  game  is  usually  play 
is. on  the  downs  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  here  call 
Links.  The  parties  are  one,  two,  or  more,  on  ea. 
side.  The  balls  used  are  extremely  hard,  and  aboi 
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ize  of  a tennis-ball ; and  the  club,  with  which 
>all  is  struck,  is  formed  of  ash,  slender  and  elas- 
laving  a crooked  head,  faced  with  horn,  and  load- 
ith  lead  to  render  it  heavy.  The  balls  are  struck 
: le  clubs,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  into 
I!  l holes,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  one 
ier,  and  he  or  they  who  convey  the  ball  into  these 
[ in  succession,  with  the  fewest  strokes,  is  declar- 
| te  victor.  The  distance  to  which  an  expert  player 
| is  game  will  strike  a ball  is  amazing ; and  there 
anecdote  related  of  a gentleman,  who,  upon  a 
r,  struck  a ball  from  the  Castle  Hill  into  the  high- 
art  of  the  garrison,  a height  of  above  two  hundred 

[ here  was  formerly  an  established  Cock-pit  in 
k burgh ; but  this  barbarous  amusement  has  long 
p been  given  up.  Tennis  was  also  formerly  an 
p ;ement.  A club,  for  what  is  called  Curling,  or 
b impelling  of  smooth  stones  upon  ice,  and  a Skait- 
y.lub,  meet  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  sufficiently 
n-.se,  at  the  small  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
t ie  annual  horse-races  of  Edinburgh  were  for- 
\y  held  at  Leith,  on  the  sandy  shore,  at  low 
r\  But  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground, 
t the  difficulty  of  procuring  a space  of  sufficient 
pear  the  city,  has  been  the  occasion  of  removing 
faces  to  Musselburgh,  a town  about  six  miles  east 
kilinburgb,  where  there  is  an  excellent  turf  course 
prtand. 

h ie  Caledonian  Hunt  have  sometimes  their  meet- 
pit  Edinburgh  ; but  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
y particular  district. 


ROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MANNERS. 

f ie  manners  of  a people  are  not  the  least  interest- 
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ing  part  of  their  history.  Of  the  manners  and  pecn«* 
liar  habits  of  the  ancient  Scots,  however,  little  itj 
known.  On  the  invasion  of  Agricola,  hunting  and 
fishing  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  procured 
their  subsistence.  Pasturage  and  agriculture  were  but 
little  known  or  practised.  Huts  made  of  the  branehe* 
of  trees,  or  loose  stones  piled  together,  were  their  ha* 
bitations,  and  seats  of  stone  or  turf  their  only  furnn 
ture.  Their  dress  was  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  > 
and  these,  with  heath,  formed  their  places  of  reposa 
Their  warlike  weapons,  or  those  which  they  used  ii 
the  chace,  were  pointed  with  stones,  fixed  to  shafts  b* 
thongs  of  leather,  or  the  intestines  of  animals. 

From  Fergus  II.  to  James  VI.  in  the  list  of  tht  j 
Scottish  monarchs,  one  half  of  them  perished  by  viol  I 
lent  deaths.  The  progress  of  refinement,  for  a serieij 
of  ages,  seems  to  have  been  slow,  and  for  centuries  thlj 
traits  of  the  savage  marked  the  character  of  the  Scots! 
In  the  reign  of  David  II.,  when  a French  embassij 
came  to  Scotland,  with  a train  of  nobility  and  soldiers  I 
the  accommodation  which  Edinburgh  at  that  time  alt  J 
forded  was  not  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  so  mam  j 
strangers ; and  many  of  these  were  obliged  to  lodge  i;  J 
Dunfermline  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  thlj 
military  excursions  of  this  period,  the  Scottish  soldiea  j 
boiled  the  cattle  which  they  had  for  provisions  i;j 
their  own  hides,  and  made  shoes  of  the  undressen 
skins. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  houses  in  the  burgl 
were  not  above  twenty  feet  high,  and  were  coveret 
with  thatch.  The  houses  of  the  great  barons,  thoug| 
many  of  them  were  large  and  magnificent,  yet  afforde 
few  of  the  conveniences  which  are  expected  in  lious^ 
of  modern  erection.  Their  apartments  were  small  ani 
gloomy  ; and  the  state  of  the  country  required  secur 
ty,  in  the  construction  of  houses,  to  be  the  first  cons 
deration.  The  only  furniture  in  the  hall  of  a grei 
baron  was  large  standing  tables,  benches,  and  cu{ 
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i ds,  made  chiefly  of  oak,  and  without  locks  or  keys. 

; y eat  mostly  out  of  wooden  dishes,  which  were 
! : >il  trcn-plates,  used  wooden  or  horn  spoons,  and 
ik  out  of  wooden  cups.  Silver  was  remarkably 

8ice,  except  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals : and 
;i  pewter  vessels  were  accounted  rare  and  costly. 
I 'Se  were  only  used  at  Christmas  or  other  festivals ; 

I yet,  poor  as  they  were,  the  country  could  not  fur- 
1 1 i them  of  its  own  manufacture.  In  the  year  1430, 
kl  it  dozen  of  pewter  dishes,  one  hundred  dozen  of 
[ I den  cups,  a bason  and  ewer,  three  saddles,  a dozen 
i|)-s  of  red  leather,  five  dozen  ells  of  woollen  cloth, 
i twenty  casks  of  wine,  were  imported  from  London 
1 1 : the  use  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

H While  thus  poor  in  domestic  conveniences,  learning 
I > had  made  little  progress.  In  the  reign  of  James 
a|  i an  act  passed,  ordering,  that  every  baron  or  free- 
r:dier  should  put  his  eldest  son  and  heir  to  school  to 
I in  Latin,  and  afterwards  to  study  philosophy  and 
Ik,  to  qualify  him  for  officiating  as  a sheriff  or  judge- 
I ii  nary,  should  his  services  be  required  in  these  ca- 
ll i:  ties. 


t the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkey,  in  1547,  the  Scots  ap- 
to  have  been  much  improved  in  their  accommoda- 
The  English  found  in  their  camp  oatmeal, 
cakes,  wheaten-bread,  butter,  cheese,  ale,  wine; 
in  some  of  the  tents  was  found  silver  plate.  Al- 
tit  every  article  of  dress  was  at  this  time  foreign ; 
it  required  the  aid  of  sumptuary  laws  to  repress 
growing  extravagance.  James  II.  and  James  VI. 
e also  under  the  necessity  of  restraining  dress  by 
.1  statutes. 

lournings  were  first  introduced  into  Scotland  on  the 
th  of  Magdalene  of  France,  the  queen  of  James 
but  fans  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  and  gentle- 
i's  cork-heeled  shoes,  are  mentioned  at  a much 
ier  period.  Ostrich  feathers  on  the  head,  and  roses 
flayed  at  the  knees,  were  fashionable  ornaments  at 
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this  period.  The  extravagance  of  the  table,  in  thdi 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  required  the  restraint  of  i 
sumptuary  law,  which  prohibited  any,  under  the  ranli 
of  an  archbishop  or  earl,  to  have  at  table  more  than 
eight  dishes ; of  an  abbot,  prior,  or  dean,  above  six;  o> 
a baron  or  freeholder,  above  four ; and  of  burgesse* 
above  three.  An  exception,  however,  is  made  as  t<j 
feasts  at  marriages,  or  those  which  were  given  to  fo*; 
reigners,  where  there  was  no  limitation  but  the  abili- 
ties of  the  person  who  gave  such  entertainments.  II 
the  table  at  that  period  was  not  so  delicately  furnish* 
ed  as  at  present,  it  was,  at  least,  fully  as  substantial; 
Three  flesh  meals  in  a day  were  at  this  time  the  com; 
mon  fare. 

The  manners  of  the  times  are  thus  described  by  an 
Englishman  who  visited  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1598 
“ Myself,”  says  he,  “ was  at  a knight’s  house,  wh« 
had  many  servants  to  attend  him,  that  brought  in  hi) 
meat,  with  their  heads  covered  with  blue  caps,  - th« 
table  being  more  than  half  furnished  with  great  plat* 
ters  of  porridge,  each  having  a little  piece  of  sodden 
meat ; and  when  the  table  was  served,  the  servants  sa» 
down  with  us ; but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  pon 
ridge,  had  a pullet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth 
and  I observed  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  house* 
hold  stuff,  but  rather  rude  neglect  of  both,  though 
myself  and  my  companions,  sent  from  the  governor  cm 
Berwick  about  bordering  affairs,  were  entertained  aft 
ter  their  best  manner. 

“ The  Scots,  living  then  in  factions,  used  to  keen 
many  followers,  and  so  consumed  their  revenue  01 
victuals,  living  in  some  want  of  money.  Thevulgari 
ly  eat  hearth  cakes  of  oats,  but  in  cities  have  als« 
wheaten  bread,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  bough) 
by  courtiers,  gentlemen,  and  the  best  sort  of  citizens) 
They  drink  pure  wines,  not  with  sugar  as  the  Eng| 
lish  ; yet  at  feasts  they  put  comfits  in  the  wines,  afte| 
the  French  manner ; but  they  had  not  our  vintners) 
fraud  to  mix  their  wines.  I did  never  see  nor  heat 
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t they  have  any  public  inns  with  signs  hanging  out ; 

; the  better  sorts  of  citizens  brew  ale,  their  usual 
nk,  (which  will  distemper  a stranger’s  body  ;)  and 
same  citizens  will  entertain  passengers  upon  ac- 
iintance  or  entreaty.  Their  bedsteads  were  then 
; cupboards  in  the  wall,  with  doors  to  be  opened 
l shut  at  pleasure,  so  as  we  climbed  up  to  our 
: Is.  They  used  but  one  sheet,  open  at  the  sides  and 
, but  close  at  the  feet,  and  so  doubled.  When  pas- 
gers  go  to  bed,  their  custom  was  to  present  them 
. ;h  a sleeping  cup  of  wine  at  partings  The  country 
)ple  and  merchants  used  to  drink  largely ; the  gen- 
i men  somewhat  more  sparingly ; yet  the  very  cour- 
ts, by  night  meetings,  and  entertaining  any  strang- 
used  to  drink  healths  not  without  excess  ; and,  to 
ak  truth  without  offence,  the  excess  of  drinking 
s then  far  greater  in  general  among  the  Scots  than 
English.  Myself  being  at  the  court,  invited  by 
one  gentlemen  to  supper,  and  being  forwarned  to  fear 
s excess,  would  not  promise  to  sup  with  them,  but 
on  condition  that  my  invitor  would  be  my  protee- 
ffom  large  drinking,  which  I was  many  times 


>:  a 


[iced  to  invoke,  being  courteously  entertained,  and 
uch  provoked  to  carousing ; and  so  for  that  time, 
>ided  any  great  intemperance.  Remembering  this, 
l having  since  observed,  in  my  conversation  at  the 
b.glish  court,  with  the  Scots  of  the  better  sort,  that 
;y  spend  great  part  of  the  night  in  drinking,  not  on- 
I wine,  but  even  beer;  as  myself  cannot  accuse  them 
any  great  intemperance,  so  I cannot  altogether  free 
:m  from  the  imputation  of  excess,  wherewith  the 
pular  voice  chargeth  them. 

“ The  husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants,  and  al- 
•st  all  the  country,  did  wear  coarse  cloth  made  at 
l ine  of  grey  or  sky  colour,  and  fiat  blue  caps,  very 
wad.  The  merchants  in  cities  were  attired  in  Eng- 
i or  French  cloth,  of  pale  colour,  or  mingled  black 
l blue.  The  gentlemen  did  wear  English  cloth  or 
or  light  stuffs,  little  or  nothing  adorned  with  silk 
z 2 
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lace,  much  less  with  lace  of  silver  or  gold;  and  all  1 1 
followed  at  this  time  the  French  fashion,  especially  in  s | 
court.  Gentlewomen  married  did  wear  upper  bodies! 
after  the  German  manner,  with  large  whale-bonei 
sleeves  after  the  French  manner,  short  cloaks,  like  the! 
Germans,  French  hoods,  and  large  falling  bands  about! 
their  necks.  The  unmarried  of  all  sorts  did  go  bare- 
headed, and  wear  short  cloaks,  with  most  close  linem 
sleeves  on  their  arms,  like  the  virgins  of  Germany. 
The  inferior  sorts  of  citizens’  wives,  and  the  women; 
of  the  country,  did  wear  cloaks  made  of  a coarse  stuff, 
of  two  or  three  colours,  in  chequer-work,  vulgarly! 
called  pladclen.  To  conclude,  in  general,  they  would! 
not  at  this  time  be  attired  after  the  English  fashion- 
in  any  sort ; but  the  men,  especially  at  court,  follow! 
the  French  fashion;  and  the  women,  both  in  court! 
and  city,  as  well  in  cloaks  as  naked  heads,  and  also: 
sleeves  on  the  arms,  and  all  other  garments,  follow  thei 
fashion  of  the  women  in  Germany.” 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scottish  metropolis  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth! 
century  they  were  not  very  much  improved.  Frau-' 
dulent  bankruptcies  seem  to  have  been  so  frequent  asi 
to  occasion  a severe  law  to  be  passed  against  bankrupts! 
by  the  Court  of  Session.  In  1606  they  ordered  the! 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  erect  a pillory  of  stone  neari 
the  market-cross,  with  a seat  on  the  top  of  it,  onl 
which  were  to  be  placed  “ all  dyvours  (insolvent  debt- 
ors) quha  sail  sit  thairon  ane  mercat-day,  from  tern 
houres  in  the  morning,  quill  ane  hour  after  dinner.” 
Night  robberies  and  riots  on  the  streets  were  also  at! 
this  time  common,  as  appears  from  an  order  of  the! 
Scottish  privy  council  to  the  magistrates  to  keep  &• 
strict  guard,  and  forbidding  all  persons  from  appearing 
in  the  streets  after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Nor  was  the 
appearance  of  the  city  at  this  time  very  elegant ; for,  in 
the  year  1621,  the  parliament  enacted,  that  the  houses, 
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ead  of  thatch  or  boards,  should  in  future  be  cover - 
►vith  tiles,  slates,  or  lead. 

Ut  the  public  entrance  of  Charles  I.  into  Edinburgh, 
r his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  received  in  a 
lpous  manner  by  the  magistrates ; attended  by  no 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  young  citizens,  dress- 
n white  satin  doublets,  black  velvet  breeches,  and 
.te  silk  stockings ; and  the  streets  through  which 
passed  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  carpets.  The 
abitants  of  Edinburgh  appear  by  this  time  to  have 
•roved  considerably  in  their  dress,  when  so  many  of 
citizens  could  afford  to  appear  so  splendidly  ap- 
plied; and  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  by  the 
day  of  tapestry  and  carpeting  on  this  occasion,  was 
ffrom  being  despicable. 

in  the  year  1637,  a curious  act  was  passed  by  the 
n-council  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  ladies, 
ch  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  illustrative  of 
manners  of  the  times.  It  appears  to  have  been 
• ;omary  at  that  period  for  the  female  sex  to  wear 
ds  as  an  article  of  dress,  which  for  someunaccount- 
i reason  had  given  offence  to  the  magistrates,  and 
a isioned  their  passing  several  acts  against  the  prac- 
, These  having  been  little  regarded  by  the  ladies, 
act  above  alluded  to  was  published,  wherein  they 
I e that  “ such  hes  bein  the  impudencie  of  manie  of 
i n,  that  they  have  continewit  the  forsaid  barbarous 
1 1 itte,  and  hes  added  tliairto  the  wearing  of  their 
mes  and  petticotes  about  their  heads  and  faces,  so 
:t  the  same  is  now  become  the  ordinar  habitte  of  all 
nen  within  the  cittie,  to  the  general  imputation  of 
ir  sex,  matrones  not  being  abill  to  be  discerned  from 
. tmpettis  and  lowse  living  women,  to  thair  awne  dis- 
l i our  and  the  scandal  of  the  cittie,”  &c.  The  pe- 
,y  attached  to  the  disobedience  of  this  act  was,  to 
■ es  of  quality,  heavy  fines  and  censure,  and,  for  the 
<er  orders,  fines  and  banishment. 

.’his  act  of  the  town-council,  notwithstanding  the 
alties  annexed  to  its  neglect,  does  not  appear  to 
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have  been  much  regarded.  A traveller  who  write* 
from  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1729  says,  “ I have  been 
at  several  concerts  of  music,  and  must  say,  that  I neve* 
saw  in  any  nation  an  assembly  of  greater  beauties  than 
those  I have  seen  at  Edinburgh.  The  ladies  dresi 
as  in  England,  with  this  difference,  that  when  the) 
go  abroad,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  wea't 
a plaid,  which  covers  half  of  the  face  and  all  thi 
body.” 

In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  this  period,  thi 
traces  of  the  manners  are  lost  amidst  the  fury  of  polii 
tical  dissentions.  Jealousy,  mutual  distrust,  and  an  it 
mosity,  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  laity;  and 
striking  contempt  of  the  social  pleasures,  and  a rigu 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion,  animated  the  breast! 
of  the  clergy.  The  conflict  of  passions  which  thi 
former  circumstances  were  calculated  to  rouse  in  tin 
human  heart,  and  the  sombre  hue  which  the  lattet 
unavoidably  gave  to  all  their  enjoyments,  characten 
ize  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  On  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  however,  the  scene  was  changed,  hos 
pitality  was  revived,  and  horse-racing,  cock-fighting 
and  other  amusements,  were  now  carried  to  excess. 

In  the  year  1660  the  first  stage-coach  between  Edffll 
burgh  and  Leith  was  licensed  by  the  magistrates ; an* 
in  1677  the  town-council,  with  a laudable  zeal  tom 
press  the  impositions  generally  laid  upon  the  citizen 
who  frequented  penny-weddings , ordered,  that  in  fii 
ture  no  person  should  presume  to  take,  on  these  occfi 
sions,  for  a man’s  dinner,  more  than  24  shillings  Scof 
(2s.  Sterling,)  and  from  women  18  shillings  Scot;  j| 
(Is.  6d.  Sterling!)  In  the  same  year  they  passed  a 
act,  ordering,  that  all  persons  building  houses  should 
instead  of  wood,  (which  had  been  formerly  used  fo 
this  purpose,)  build  them  with  stone,  and,  instead  o 
thatch,  cover  the  roofs  with  tiles  or  slates,  under  a pc 
nalty  of  500  merks,  and  the  house  to  be  demolish** 
Coffee-houses  were  also  first  licensed  in  Edinburgh  i 
this  year. 
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i the  short  reign  of  James  II.  (or  VII.)  religion 
1 ns  to  have  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ci- 
ns,  and  to  have  had  a considerable  share  in  sway- 
the  manners  of  the  times.  None  durst  teach 
ccing  in  public  or  private  without  a licence  from 
magistrates ; all  persons  found  on  the  streets  in 
time  5f  Divine  service  were  taken  up  by  persons 
Anted  for  this  purpose,  and  who,  in  the  language 
le  day,  were  called  Seizers.  Absurd  and  extrava- 
; punishments  for  fornication  were  introduced, 
:h  often  were  the  occasion  of  crimes  of  a deeper 
These  were  the  pillory  and  repenting- stool,  an 
r -umentof  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  is  not  yet 
ether  laid  aside.  The  era  of  witchcraft  was  also 
'yet  over  ; and  many  old  women,  accused  of  this 
t the  ignoraut  or  the  envious,  were  tormented  by 
rrabble,  till,  by  their  confession  of  an  imaginary 
,e,  an  end  was  put  to  their  sufferings.  So  late  as 
\year  1678,  no  less  than  ten  women  were  tried  for 
crime  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  convicted  on 
rr  own  confession,  strangled  at  a stake  and  burned, 
at  may  be  thought  of  the  manners  of  that  period, 

. among  the  higher  ranks,  when  the  supreme 
i inal  court  of  the  nation  could  judge,  and  fifteen 
irtial  jurymen  convict,  ten  women  for  a crime 
c ;h  has  only  its  origin  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 

l the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  public 
: sements  began  to  be  introduced  into  Edinburgh 
greater  variety  than  formerly.  Of  these  Music, 
cing,  and  the  Theatre,  were  the  chief.  Science 
now  began  to  dawn  in  the  Scottish  capital;  and 
istry  and  commerce,  by  the  introduction  of  luxu- 
almost  entirely  changed  the  habits  of  the  citizens, 
very  interesting  paper,  published  by  the  late  Mr 
liam  Creech  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
•ws  considerable  light  on  the  manners  of  this  pe- 
. From  this  account  it  appears,  that,  “ in  1763, 
>le  of  fashion  dined  at  two  o’clock,  or  a little  after 
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it,  and  business  was  attended  to  in  the  afternoon.  Itl 1 
was  a common  practice  at  that  time  for  the  merchants* 
to  shut  their  shops  at  one  o’clock,  and  to  open  them* 
again  after  dinner  at  two.  Wine  at  this  time  was  sel- 
dom  seen,  or  in  a small  quantity,  at  the  tables  of  thei 
middle  rank  of  people.  It  was  the  fashion  for  gentle- 
men to  attend  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  ladies  in  thqH 
afternoons,  to  drink  tea,  and  to  mix  in  the  agreeable 
society  and  conversation  of  the  women.  People  at  this 
period,  too,  were  interested  about  religion,  and  it  was 
fashionable  to  go  to  church.  Sunday  was  by  all  ranks 
strictly  observed  as  a day  of  devotion,  and  few  were* 
seen  strolling  about  the  streets  during  the  time  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Families  attended  church,  with  theia 
children  and  servants,  and  family  worship  at  home  was* 
not  unfrequent.  The  collections  made  at  the  church-* 
doors  for  the  poor  amounted  at  this  time  to  L.15G9 
and  upwards  yearly. 

“ In  1763,”  according  to  Mr  Creech,  tc  master 
took  charge  of  the  moral  conduct  of  their  apprentices* 
and  generally  kept  them  under  their  eye  in  their  own 
houses.  The  clergy  visited,  catechised,  and  instruct- 
ed  the  families  within  their  respective  parishes  in  tha 
principles  of  morality,  Christianity,  and  the  relativ* 
duties  of  life.  The  breach  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment was  punished  by  fine  and  church  censure.  Any 
instance  of  conjugal  infidelity  in  a woman  would  hav* 
banished  her  irretrievably  from  society,  and  her  com- 
pany would  have  been  rejected  even  by  men  who  psk 
any  regard  to  their  character.  The  fines  collected  bj 
the  kirk-treasurer  for  natural  children  amounted  V 
about  L.154  annually.  There  were  at  this  time  onl) 
about  five  or  six  houses  of  bad  fame,  and  a very  fe» 
of  the  lowest  order  of  females  skulked  about  the  street 
at  night.  Street  robbery  and  picking  of  pockets  wcr< 
unknown.  House-breaking  and  robbery  were  extreme- 
ly rare ; and  many  people  thought  it  unnecessary  t< 
lock  their  doors  at  night.  The  execution  of  criminal 
in  Edinburgh  for  capital  crimes  was  rare ; and  thrC 
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ually  were  reckoned  the  average  for  the  whole 
_*dom  of  Scotland.  For  many  years  in  Edinburgh 
we  was  no  execution. 

In  the  year  1763  there  was  no  such  amusement 
lubiic  cock-fighting,  the  establishments  of  this  kind 
ch  were  in  the  city  before  having  been  given  up. 
oung  man  was  termed  a fine  fellow,  who,  to  a well 
>rmed  and  accomplished  mind,  added  elegance  of 
iners,  and  a conduct  guided  by  principle  ; one  who 
lid  not  have  injured  the  rights  of  the  meanest  in- 
dual ; who  contracted  no  debts  that  he  could  not 
; who  thought  every  breach  of  morality  unbeGom- 
the  character  of  a gentleman ; and  who  studied 
■>e  useful  to  society,  so  far  as  his  opportunities  or 
i ities  enabled  him.  At  this  time,  in  the  best  fami- 
in  town,  the  education  of  daughters  was  fitted,  not 
y/  to  embellish  and  improve  their  minds,  but  to 
implish  them  in  the  useful  arts  of  domestic  eeono- 
The  sewing-school,  the  pastry-school,  were  then 
ntial  branches  of  female  education ; nor  was  a 
: ng  lady  of  the  best  family  ashamed  to  go  to  mar- 
with  her  mother.  At  this  time,  too,  young  ladies, 
n by  themselves,  might  have  walked  through  the 
ets  of  the  city  in  perfect  safety  at  any  hour  ; and 
j person  would  have  presumed  to  speak  to  or  inter- 
tt  them. 

• : The  weekly  concert  in  1763  began  at  six  o’clock, 
the  performance  was  over  at  an  early  hour.  The 
•ality  of  stage-plays  was  at  this  time  much  agitat- 
and  several  of  the  clergy  were  censured  for  at- 
ling  the  theatre.  By  those  who  attended  this 
lseraent  without  scruple,  Saturday  night  was 
: ught  the  most  improper  in  the  week  for  going  to 
play.  Every  thing,  either  improper  in  sentiment 
lecorum,  would  have  been  hissed  at  with  indigna- 
i at  this  period.  In  the  dancing  assembly  rooms, 
11703,  strict  regularity  with  respect  to  dress  and 
orum,  and  great  dignity  of  manners,  were  observ- 
The  profits  of  this  assembly  went  to  the  Charity 
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Work-house.  The  company  at  the  public  assemblies* 
met  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  dancing) 
began  at  six,  and  ended  at  eleven,  by  public  orders  oft 
the  managers,  which  were  never  transgressed. 

“ In  the  year  1763,  the  accommodation  of  the  in-: 
habitants  of  Edinburgh  was  mean,  compared  to  what* 
it  now  is.  The  city  at  that  time  was  almost  confined) 
within  the  walls,  and  the  suburbs  were  of  small  extent! 
With  respect  to  lodging,  the  houses  which  in  17631 
were  possessed  by  the  first  families,  were  twenty  years* 
after  inhabited  by  tradesmen  or  by  people  in  humble 
life.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk’s  house  was  possessed  by 
a French  teacher,  Lord  President  Craigie’s  house  by  £ 
rouping-wife,  (saleswoman  of  old  furniture,)  and  Lore 
Drummore’s  house  was  left  by  a chairman  for  wantol) 
accommodation.  In  1763  there  were  only  two  stage- 
coaches to  the  town  of  Leith,  and  the  only  other  ii 
the  Scottish  capital  was  one  to  London,  which  set  of 
once  a month,  and  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  on 
the  road.  The  hackney-coaches  at  this  time  were  fev 
in  number,  and  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain. But  the  want  of  these  was  less  severely  felt  at* 
this  period,  from  the  great  quantity  of  sedan-chairs 
which  were  to  be  had  at  a very  moderate  price.  It 
1763  few  coaches  were  made  in  Edinburgh;  and  thq 
nobility  and  gentry  in  general  brought  their  carriage! 
from  London.  Perfumers’  shops  were  not  at  this  tim< 
known,  and  there  was  no  such  profession  as  a habep 
dasher.  Hair-dressers  were  numerous,  but  wert 
hardly  permitted  to  exercise  their  profession  on  Sun- 
days, and  many  of  them  voluntarily  declined  it.  Tber< 
was  no  such  thing  known  or  used  as  an  umbrella 
The  wages  to  maid-servants  at  this  period  were  from 
L.3  to  L.4*  a-year.  They  dressed  decently  in  blue  oi 
red  cloaks  or  plaids,  suitable  to  their  stations.  Few 
families  had  men-servants.  The  wages  were  from  L.f 
toL.10  per  annum.  A stranger  coming  to  Edinburgli 
was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a dirty  uncomfortable  inni 
or  to  remove  to  private  lodgings.  There  was  no  sur 
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as  a hotel ; the  word,  indeed,  was  not  known,  or 
inly  intelligible  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
bh.” 

i te  chief  characteristic  feature  in  the  manners  of 
: itizens  of  Edinburgh  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
a formality,  which  those  who  recollect  the  period 
1 ecorum  ; an  affected  gravity,  which  has  been  call- 
gnity ; and  a sanctimonious  preciseness  and  regu- 
, the  last  remains  of  fanaticism,  which  has  been 
d prudence  and  propriety.  But  it  is  quite  natu- 
i r those  wrho  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  life 
fclt.  the  time  mentioned,  to  look  back  with  partiality 
! scenes,  the  amusements,  and  the  associates  of 
early  days,  and,  -when  contrasting  them  with 
of  a more  recent  period,  to  look  with  less  com- 

Efr  icy  upon  that  freedom  of  manner,  unshackled 
fee  ted  gravity  or  distant  reserve,  which,  without 
mg  men  worse,  marks  an  improvement  in  social 
i:  |i  ourse. 

3 gentleman  from  whose  notes  we  have  extracted 
•eceding  state  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
inburgh  in  1763,  has  fortunately  also  given  a 
lent  of  facts  relating  to  the  same  subject  at  a pe- 
wenty  years  later. 

l 1783,  people  of  fashion,  and  of  the  middle  rank, 
at  four  or  five  o’clock  : No  business  was  done  in 
:fternoon,  dinner  of  itself  having  become  a very 
s matter.  Every  tradesman  in  decent  circum- 
:s  presented  wine  after  dinner ; and  many  in  plen- 
: 1 variety.  At  this  time  the  drawing-rooms  were 
r deserted ; invitations  to  tea  in  the  afternoon 
given  up ; and  the  only  opportunity  gentlemen 
f being  in  the  company  of  the  ladies  was  when 
lappened  to  mess  together  at  dinner  or  supper ; 
/en  then  an  impatience  was  sometimes  shown  till 
dies  retired.  Card-parties,  after  a long  dinner, 
so  after  a late  supper,  were  frequent.  Attend- 
■n  church  too  at  this  period  was  greatly  neglect- 
d particularly  by  the  men  ; Sunday  was  by  many 
a a 
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made  a day  of  relaxation  ; and  young  people  were  allowi 
ed  to  stroll  about  at  all  hours.  Families  thought  ij 
ungenteel  to  take  their  domestics  to  church  with  them 
the  streets  were  far  from  being  void  of  people  in  th 
time  of  public  worship  ; and  in  the  evenings  were  fra 
quently  loose  and  riotous ; particularly  owing  to  bann 
of  apprentice-boys  and  young  lads.  Family  worshi 
was  almost  disused.  The  weekly  collections  at  tH 
church  doors  for  the  poor  had  greatly  decreased  3 
amount. 

“ In  1783/’  says  Mr  Creech*  “ few  masters  worn 
receive  apprentices  to  lodge  in  their  houses.  If  th# 
attended  their  hours  of  business,  masters  took  no  fui> 
ther  charge.  The  rest  of  their  time  might  be  passe 
as  too  frequently  happens,  in  vice  and  debauchery 
hence  they  become  idle,  insolent,  and  dishonest.  T1 
wages  to  journeymen  in  every  profession  were  greatt 
raised  since  1763,  and  disturbances  frequently  happen 
ed  for  a still  farther  increase : Yet  many  of  them  ri 
on  Sunday,  are  idle  all  Monday,  and  can  afford  to  • 
this  on  five  days’  labour.  Visiting  and  catechising  1 
the  clergy  were  disused,  (except  by  a very  few  ;)  ai 
if  people  do  not  choose  to  go  to  church,  they  may  1 
main  as  ignorant  as  Hottentots,  and  the  ten  comman 
ments  be  as  little  known  as  obsolete  acts  of  parliamey 
At  this  time,  likewise,  although  the  law  punishing 
dultery  with  death  was  unrepealed,  (says  Mr  CreecJ 
yet,  (strange  to  tell,)  it  ceased  to  be  acted  upon ; chui 
censure  was  disused,  and  separations  and  divorces  w 
become  frequent.  Even  the  women  who  were  reniL 
ed  infamous  by  public  divorce,  had  been,  by  some  pi 
pie  of  fashion,  again  received  into  society.  The  fi. 
collected  by  the  kirk-treasurer,  for  bastard  childr 
amounted  to  L.600.  The  number  of  brothels  had 
creased  twenty-fold  since  1763,  and  the  women  of  ; 
town  more  than  a hundred- fold.  Every  quarter  of 
city  and  suburbs  was  infested  with  multitudes  of 
males  abandoned  to  vice ; and  street-robbery,  hoy 
breaking,  and  theft,  were  astonishingly  frequent. 
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time,  at  this  period,  there  were  no  less  than  six  cri- 
als  under  sentence  of  death  in  Edinburgh  prison  in 
week ; and  upon  the  autumn  circuit  of  this  year 
-33)  no  less  than  thirty-seven  capital  indictments 
ee  issued. 

In  1783  there  were  many  public  cock-fighting 
ches,  or  mains,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  and 
.gular  cock-pit  was  built  for  this  school  of  cruelty, 
oung  man  at  this  time  was  termed  a fine  fellow 
i could  drink  three  bottles  of  wine ; who  dischar- 
all  debts  of  honour,  (game  debts  and  tavern  bills,) 
evaded  payment  of  every  other ; who  swore  im- 
lerately,  and  before  ladies,  and  talked  of  his  word 
onoirr  ; who  ridiculed  religion  and  morality  as  fol- 
nd  hypocrisy,  (but  without  argument ;)  who  was 
r jolly  at  the  table  of  his  friend,  and  would  lose 
: ipportunity  of  seducing  his  wife,  or  of  debauching 
daughter  ; but,  on  the  mention  of  such  a thing  be- 
attempted  to  his  own  connections,  would  have  cut 
t throat,  or  blown  out  the  brains,  of  his  dearest  com- 
mon offering  such  an  insult ; who  was  forward  in  all 
■ fashionable  follies  of  the  time ; who  disregarded 
interests  of  society,  or  the  good  of  mankind,  if  they 
rfered  with  his  own  vicious,  selfish  pursuits  and 
sures.  At  this  period,  the  daughters  of  many 
esmen  consumed  their  mornings  at  the  toilet,  or  in 
lling  from  shop  to  shop,  &c.  Many  of  them  would 
e blushed  to  have  been  seen  in  a market.  The 
■s  of  the  family  were  devolved  upon  a housekeeper, 
the  young  lady  employed  those  heavy  hours  when 
was  disengaged  from  public  or  private  amusements, 
inproving  her  mind  from  the  precious  stores  of  a 
ulating  library ; and  all,  whether  they  had  taste 
i it  or  not,  were  taught  music.  Such  was  the  dan- 
at  this  time  to  which  unprotected  females  were  ex- 
t'.d,  that  the  mistresses  of  boarding-schools  found  it 
t’ssary  to  advertise,  that  their  young  ladies  were 
permitted  to  go  abroad  without  proper  attend- 
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“ Iii  1783  the  weekly  concert  began  at  seven  o'clock . 
but  it  was  not  in  general  well  attended.  The  morality 
of  stage  plays,  or  their  effects  on  society,  were  neve| 
thought  of,  and  the  most  crowded  houses  were  always 
on  Saturday  night.  The  boxes  for  the  Saturday  nighi 
plays  were  generally  taken  for  the  season,  and  strain 
gers  on  that  night  could  seldom  procure  a place.  Thu 
galleries  never  failed  to  applaud  what  they  formerly 
would  have  hissed  as  improper  in  sentiment  or  decot 
rum.  The  public  assemblies  met  at  eight  and  ninj 
o’clock,  and  the  lady  directress  sometimes  did  not  maki 
her  appearance  till  ten.  The  young  masters  and  missi- 
es, who  would  have  been  mortified  not  to  have  seen 
out  the  ball,  thus  returned  home  at  three  or  four  in 
the  morning,  and  yawned,  and  gaped,  and  complained 
of  headachs  all  the  next  day. 

<c  In  1783,  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
Edinburgh  was  splendid,  and  the  houses  in  the  New 
Town  unrivalled  in  elegance.  The  city  had  extended 
so  much,  that  it  covered  twice  the  extent  of  ground  if 
formerly  did.  The  stage-coaches  to  Leith  and  othej 
parts  were  tripled,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  every  week 
set  out  for  London,  and  reached  it  in  sixty  hours.  Thd 
hackney-coaches  at  this  time  were  the  handsomest  id 
Britain.  Coaches  and  chaises  were  constructed  as  ele- 
gantly in  Edinburgh  as  any  -where  in  Europe ; and 
many  were  annually  exported  to  St  Petersburgh  and 
the  cities  on  the  Baltic.  The  profession  of  a haberf 
dasher,  which  was  not  known  in  1763,  was  now  near) 
ly  the  most  common  in  town.  (This  profession  in 
eludes  many  trades,  the  mercer,  the  milliner,  the  linen 
draper,  the  hatter,  the  hosier,  the  glover,  and  man; 
others.)  Perfumers  had  now  splendid  shops  in  everl 
principal  street ; and  some  of  them  advertised  th  : 
keeping  of  bears,  to  kill  occasionally,  for  greasing  ladies 
and  gentlemen’s  hair,  as  superior  to  any  other  animat 
fat.  Ilair-dressers  were  more  than  tripled  in  number 
and  their  busiest  day  was  Sunday.  An  eminent  sur 
geon,  who  had  occasion  to  wralk  a great  deal  in  tn 
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se  of  his  business,  first  used  an  umbrella  in  Edin- 
gh,  in  the  year  1780;  and  in  1783  they  were  much 
11.  Maid-servants  dressed  now  as  fine  as  their 
'.resses  did  in  1763.  Almost  every  genteel  family 
a man-servant;  and  the  wages  were  from  L.10 
..20  a-year.  In  1783,  also,  a stranger  might  have 
l accommodated  not  only  comfortably,  but  elegant- 
at  many  public  hotels ; and  the  person  who,  in 
i,  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  accommodation  little 
er  than  that  of  a waggoner  or  carrier,  may  now  be 
ed  like  a prince,  and  command  every  luxury  of 

ach  were,  according  to  Mr  Creech,  the  features  of 
times  in  1783.  Less  rigid,  morose,  and  affected 
3i  those  of  1763,  an  ease  seems  to  have  been  by 
time  introduced,  which  characterizes  an  im prove- 
nt in  manners.  Of  morals,  this  period,  from  the 
going  facts  concerning  the  decay  of  religious 
i ciple,  the  multiplication  of  women  of  the  town, 
cobberies,  and  the  late  hours  which  fashion  had  in- 
duced, presents  not  such  a pleasing  picture. 

In  no  respect,”  says  Mr  Creech,  “ were  the  man- 
nof  1763  and  1783  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
;ncy,  dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  one  period,  com- 
: id  with  the  looseness,  dissipation,  and  licentious- 
s :,  of  the  other.  Many  people  ceased  to  blush  at 
i t would  formerly  have  been  reckoned  a crime.” — 

' he  behaviour  of  the  last  age  (says  Dr  Gregory) 
very  reserved  and  stately.  It  would  now  be  rec- 

»ed  stiff  and  formal.  Whatever  it  was,  it  had  cer- 
ly  the  effect  of  making  them  more  respected.” 

’he  state  of  manners  in  Edinburgh  at  present  is  not 
’ much  different  from  what  it  appears  to  have  been 
783,  the  last  of  the  periods  to  which  Mr  Creech’s 
rvations  refer.  Erom  the  chief  part  of  the  popula- 
being  composed  of  individuals  connected  with 
national  courts, — from  its  being  the  residence  of  a 
t portion  of  the  Scottish  gentry, — from  the  cclcbri- 
*f  its  university,  which  attracts  students  from  every 
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part  of  the  wforld,  and  from  other  causes,  the  Society 
in  Edinburgh,  if  not  more  intelligent,  is  certainly  less 
tinged  with  provincial  peculiarities  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  empire. 


MARKETS,  FUEL,  AND  WATER. 


The  markets  of  Edinburgh  afford  all  the  necessaries 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  considerable  varies 
ty.  In  former  times  these  markets  occupied  the  midi 
die  of  the  High  Street,  which,  from  that  circumstance! ; 
was  then  called  the  Market  Street.  They  are  now  situat 
ed  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  this  street,  from  whicli 
they  enter  by  narrow  lanes  or  closes,  and  occupy  pa 
of  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  division 
the  city  is  built.  The  Markets  are  disposed  in  terra] 
ces  or  platforms  on  this  descending  ground,  whic 
communicate  with  one  another  by  flights  of  stairs  ; an« 
being  situated  in  one  place,  are  very  convenient  for  th| 
inhabitants. 

Fruit-Market. — The  fruit-market,  formerly  in  thi 
centre  of  the  city,  and  consisting  of  stalls  dispose] 
around  the  Tron  Church,  is  now  removed,  along  witf 
the  Green-market,  to  an  inclosed  area  in  the  hollov 
between  Prince’s  Street  and  the  High  Street.  It 
access  from  the  other  markets  by  stairs.  Here 
sold  all  the  varieties  of  Scots  and  Elnglish  fruit  in  the 
seasons.  In  summer,  the  supply  of  gooseberries  an! 
strawberries  is  particularly  copious;  and  it  is  estima 
ed,  that  of  these  last  are  sold,  during  the  short  tinaj 
they  continue,  upwards  of  100,000  Scottish,  or  400/  ‘ 
English  pints.  The  rarer  fruits  are  sold  in  shops. 

Green-Market. — This  market  occupies  the  sar 
place  as  the  fruit-market,  the  space  allotted  being  sul 
ficiently  large  for  both.  Culinary  vegetables,  from  thf 
kitchen-gardens  around  the  city,  are  always  to  be  ’ 
here  in  plenty,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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^ i real- Market. — The  veal-market  is  on  a descending 
ace  below  the  Coopers’  Market,  formerly  the  Green- 
ket,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being  solely  appro- 
ted  to  the  sale  of  veal. 

Poultry- Market. — This  market  is  situated  on  the 
lie  platform  with  the  veal-market,  and  has  continu- 
ation, by  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  markets  below. 
?e  supply  of  common  poultry  is  copious.  But  this 
•ket  exhibits  an  article  perhaps  peculiar  to  itself, 
Gannet  or  Solan-goose.  The  young  birds  are 
en  every  year,  in  large  quantities,  at  the  Bass 
> :k,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  for  which, 
till  this  view,  a considerable  rent  is  paid.  They  are 
; erally  first  brought  to  market  about  the  end  of  Ju- 
when  the  Edinburgh  Races  are  commonly  held ; 
:1'.  the  demand  is  at  that  time  the  greatest  on  account 
t he  resort  of  strangers  hither,  to  whom  they  are  a 
iity.  They  continue  to  be  sold  till  about  the  middle 
'September,  when  the  whole  colony  of  gannets,  old 
11  young,  leave  the  Bass  Rock,  to  spend  the  winter 
tithe  ocean,  wherever  shoals  of  herring  or  mackerel 
yy  invite.  The  same  colony  returns  to  the  Frith  in 
!.i  beginning  of  the  following  month  of  May,  andim- 
diately  resumes  possession  of  the  Bass,  its  favourite 
eding-  place. 

Ifn  winter  the  supply  of  wild-duck  is  pretty  large, 
tfc  not  certain  or  constant,  the  catching  of  wild-duck 
t . being  here  a business  as  in  England.  The  Mal- 
;1  or  common  wild-duck,  the  Teal,  the  Wigeon,  and 
* Golden-eye, a are  the  most  common  kinds:  the 
irillon u and  long-tailed  duck  c are  less  frequent, 
metimes  a few  pairs  of  the  Velvet-duck  d appear  on 
: stalls;  these  are  caught  in  the  Frith  by  the  New- 


\ a)  Qninlc  goose.  Anas  clangula,  Lin. 

b)  Anas  glaucion.  (c)  Caloo.  Anas  glacialis. 

kd)  Anas  fusca. 
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haven  fishers,  and  are  by  them  called  sca-jucks.  Shags  * j 
or  slcarts  are  occasionally  caught  and  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  the  same  way.  During  this  season,  also,  seve- 
ral species  of  wild  geese  are  here  to  be  found ; espe- 
cially the  Grey  Lag,  b the  White-fronted,  c the  Bean, d ! 
and  the  Brent  Goose : e the  Bernacle f also  occurs, 
but  is  more  rare.  After  winter-storms.  Mergansers8' 
and  Dusky  Grebes h may  be  expected. — In  severe 
seasons  considerable  quantities  of  game  are  privately 
brought  to  market,  viz.  Heathfowl  or  Black  Cock,*' 
Muirfowl  or  Red  Grous,  k Ptarmigan  or  White  Grous,*  1 
and  Partridges.  In  such  seasons,  Woodcocks,  Cur- 
lieus  or  whaaps , Snipes  and  Jack-snipes,  are  also 
brought  to  market  in  plenty ; with  smaller  birds  of 
different  kinds,  especially  Fieldfares  and  Redwings, 
Sandpipers,  Blackbirds,  &c.  During  summer  the 
Eider-duck  ra  and  Shieldrake  n occasionally  occur. 
The  Bittern  0 is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  sold 
at  the  same  season  ; together  with  the  Water-hen,  the 
Coot,  and  the  Water-rail;  the  Golden  Plover,  the 
Green  Plover  or  Lapwing,  p and  the  Redshank.  1 — 
The  common  Pigeon  and  Wood-pigeon  are  to  be  found 
in  large  quantities. 

Rabbits  are  sold  in  the  same  market,  and  nowhere  i 


(a)  Pelecanus  graculus. 

(b)  Anas  anser.  (c)  Anas  albifrons. 

(d)  Anas  fabalis,  Bewick. 

(e)  Horra-goosc.  Anas  bernicla. 

(f)  Claikis,  or  Cicck-goosc.  Anas  erythropus. 

(g)  Mergus  serrator. 

(h)  Colymbus  nigricans.  (Bewick’s  Brit.  Birds.) 

(i)  Tetra'o  tetrix.  (k)  Lagopus  altera,  Ray. 

(1)  Tctrao  lagopus 

(m)  Dunlcr-goose  or  Colk.  Anas  molissima. 

(n)  Skcldrtike  or  Slygobse . Anas  tadorna. 

(o)  Bog  bluttcr  or  Bog-bummcr.  Ardca  stcllaris. 

(p)  Also  called  Pcascrccci  or  TeueliiU 

(q)  Scolopax  calidris. 
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the  supply  be  more  plentiful.  They  are  brought 
.fly  from  the  extensive  warrens  at  Gulane  Links  or 
ns  in  East  Lothian.  Hares  are  also  sold  in  pri- 

he  Poultry-market  is  likewise  frequented  by  the 
i lers  of  eggs. 

f utcher-  Market. — The  butcher-market  occupies  the 
: ; descending  terraces.  It  was  formerly  divided  in- 
vo  parts ; that  in  which  Beef  was  sold  occupying 
terrace,  and  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
of  Mutton  a lower  platform  ; but  both  these  arti- 
together  with  lamb  and  pork,  are  now  sold  indis- 
i dnately  in  either.  From  the  lower  butcher-mar- 
i space  is  inclosed,  colled  the  Tripe-Market,  which 
e it  apart  for  the  disposal  of  the  intestines,  &c.  of 
a animals  killed  for  the  butcher-markets. 

T ish-Market. — This  is  a very  commodious  market, 
lately  formed,  under  the  arches  of  the  North 
ige,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Green-market.  It 
irrounded  by  covered  stalls,  which  are  chiefly  occu- 
by  the  retailers  of  salmon  and  trout.  The  fish- 
len  of  Newhaven  and  Fisherrow,  with  the  wicker- 
:ets  in  which  they  carry  their  fish,  form  rows  in 
centre  of  the  market.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  a 
imger  to  pass  through  this  place  at  a busy  time.  It 
| ell  known  that  the  Edinburgh  fishwomen  have  an 
u-d  custom  of  demanding,  at  first,  about  three  times 
price  they  expect  and  do  accept  for  their  fish.  This 
s rise  to  much  cheapening  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
• sers,  and  much  noisy  wheedling  on  the  other  side, 
vhich  all  the  eloquence  of  Billingsgate  may  some- 
es  be  recognized,  with  the  change  only  of  the  broad 
titish  dialect  for  the  Cockney  twang.  To  convey 
||  accurate  idea  of  the  supply  to  be  expected  in  this 
ket,  we  shall  enumerate  the  kinds  of  fish  which 
terally  appear  in  it,  and  shall  distinguish  their 
ons. 

almon  is  brought  to  market  fresh  from  different 
rs,  from  December  to  October.  Common  Trout 
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(Salmo  fario)  and  Char  (Salmo  alpina)  are  brought! 
from  Lochleven  near  Kinross;  and  Sea  Trout  ( Salmo  > 
trutta)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,, 
during  spring  and  summer.  Smelts  or  Spirlings  (Sal- , 
mo  eperlanus)  are  brought  to  market  in  March  andi 
April,  at  which  time  they  ascend  the  river  Forth  ini 
millions. 

Pike  and  Perch  are  sometimes  sent  to  market  from  t 
the  lake  of  Linlithgow.  Eels  are  very  common,  but) 
not  much  in  demand. 

The  supply  of  Cod  and  Haddock  is  almost  uninter- 
rupted. During  winter  great  quantities  are  broughtl 
in  carts  from  Dunbar  and  Eyemouth:  during  summer! 
the  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Newhaven  and! 
Fisherrow ; the  fish  from  these  last  places,  being  less! 
chafed  by  carriage,  is  generally  preferred.  Ling  is  less! 
common  than  Cod,  and  sells  at  a higher  price.  Whit- 
ings are  very  common,  and  in  autumn  are  often  found! 
of  a large  size.  Under  the  common  name  of  Podly,\ 
the  young  of  the  Coal-fish,  (Gadus  carbonarius,)  andi 
a greenish  backed  fish,  (Gadus  virens,)  are  confound*! 
ed.  Sometimes  the  Coal-fish  are  found  of  a large  si*e,t 
like  a full-grown  salmon ; they  are  then  termed  Set-hes,( 
Seys,  Or  Grey  Lords. 

A shoal  of  Pilchards  generally  precedes  the  Herrings,! 
and  Pilchards  are  to  be  found  in  the  market  in  Octo-' 
ber  and  November:  after  which  the  Herrings  set  in, 
and  continue  till  March.  In  May  and  June  vast  quan- 
tities of  Sprats  or  Garvey-herrings  used  to  be  caught 
near  Cramond,  and  brought  to  market.  Of  late  yeart, 
however,  the  fishers  of  Newhaven  have  procured  ® 
order  of  the  magistrates  prohibiting  this  fishery,  on 
the  supposition  that  sprats  are  not  a distinct  species  ot 
herring,  (as  Linnaeus  and  Pennant  have  made  them,] 
but  merely  the  young  of  the  common  herring. 

Mackerel  are  sold  'during  summer,  but  seldom  iu| 
large  quantities.  . . 

The  Sea-cat  or  Wolf-fish  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
market,  but  is  often  despised  on  account  of  its  naiflc! 
by  those  who  do  not  know  its  excellence  at  the  table. 
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i he  male  Lumpfish  or  Padle  is  brought  to  market 
i .pril  and  May.  The  female  is  not  reckoned  eat- 


he  supply  of  flat  fish  is  copious.  Holibut,  (here 
: n called  turbot,)  and  the  true  Turbot,  (here  called 
nn-Jlevk ,)  are  pretty  common  during  summer.  Soles 
: rather  rare,  and  of  a small  size:  they  are  caught 
r in  Aberlady  Bay  in  July  and  August.  Plaice, 

>,  and  Flounder,  are  to  be  found  in  the  market  al- 
t every  day  in  the  year,  and  are  sold  promiscuous- 
nder  the  name  of  Jleulcs ; the  small  plaice,  how- 
•,  being  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
lies.  Under  the  title  of  Skate  are  pomprehended 
proper  Skate,  (Raia  batis;)  the  Thornback,  (Raia 
:ata,)  which  is  the  most  common  and  most  esteem- 
species;  and  the  Sharp-nosed  Ray,  (Raia  oxyrin- 
s,)  which  is  seldom  caught.  The  young  of  all 
.e  species  are  called  maiden- skate.  They  are  brought 
[market  throughout  the  summer. 

'he  Sturgeon  does  not  appear  in  the  market  above 
i or  twice  in  a season.  The  Gilt- head,  the  Wrasse, 
the  Saury-pike,  are  rarely  seen  in  it,  as  they  are 
/ occasional  and  temporary  visitors  of  the  Frith. 

■’  'he  Father-lasher  or  lucky-proach,  and  Grey  Gur- 
1 or  crooner , (a  Scottish  name  which  it  has  got 
n a purring  or  crooning  noise  which  it  makes  when 
3n,  by  forcing  the  air  through  its  gills,)  are  Cora- 
1,  but  are  not  esteemed. 

?he  Blenny  or  greenbone,  and  the  Sand-launce  or 
d-eel,  inhabit  the  shores,  and  are  carried  to  market 
he  summer. 

mobsters  are  caught  on  the  deep  shores  of  Fife,  and 
l in  the  Edinburgh  market  at  high  prices.  The 
icer  Norvegicus,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
•bster,  is  often  accidentally  caught  at  the  mouth  of 
Frith,  and  is  sometimes  carried  to  market.  Crabs 
rtains  (Cancer  pagurus)  are  taken  in  vast  quanti- 
during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  and 
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are  sold  very  cheap 


are  brought  to  market. 


frequently  the  great  claws  onlw 
t.  The  male  crabs  are  the  best 
in  spring,  the  females  in  the  end  of  summer. 

Oysters  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  market 
from  the  1st  of  September  till  the  1st  of  May,  and  tha 
dredging  of  them  affords  a livelihood  to  many  families 
at  Newhaven.  The  close-time  of  the  oyster  fishing  ia 
fixed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  It  would  per- 
haps be  an  improvement  on  it,  to  make  it  begin  onljj 
with  1st  June  and  continue  till  1st  October,  it  being  a| 
fact  that  the  oysters  do  not  here  begin  to  spawn  till  tha 
end  of  May,  and  that  they  continue  in  spawn  during 
the  greater  part  of  September. — The  scallop  throws 
its  spawn  in  April ; and  this  may  possibly  have  beetf; 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  oyster. 

Clcnns  or  Scallops,  with  spouts  or  Razor-fish,  are  of4 
ten  brought  to  market.  Great  quantities  of  the  common! 
Mussel  (Mytilus  edulis)  are  gathered  by  the  fishwo*. 
men  at  the  recesses  of  spring  tides,  and  meet  with  * 
ready  sale.  Another  species,  (Mytilus  pellucidus,' 
which  is  dredged  from  the  deep  parts  of  the  Frith,  ia 
chiefly  used  for  bait,  but  is  sometimes  also  carried  tdj 
market.  Cockles  and  Limpets  are  much  neglected' 
Whilks  and  Buclcies  (Buccinum  undatum  and  Turbt 
littoreus)  are  often  brought  tomarket  or  hawked  througl 
the  streets ; as  are  also  Dulse  and  Tangles,  (or  thd 
blades  of  Fucus  palmatus,  with  the  tender  stalks  of  Fu- 
cus  digitatus.) — Fine  Praivns  is  one  of  .the  evening 
calls  of  Edinburgh.  These  prawns  are  caught  on  thg 
shallow  sandy  beach  at  Figget  Whins  and  Portobello. 
a few  Shrimps  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  them. 


Besides  these,  which  are  the  principal  markets,  then 
are  butchers’  shambles  and  shops  in  different  parts  o: 
the  city  and  suburbs, .for  the  supply  of  those  who  aret 
situated  at  a distance.  Salt  is  sold  in  shops,  and  by| 
women  who  cry  it  through  the  streets  in  wicker  bas- 
kets or  creels,  which  they  carry  on  their  backs.  The«| 
women  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  salt-pans  neatj 
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errow,  but  some  even  come,  with  their  little 
),  from  Prestonpans,  a distance  of  nine  miles.  They 
e every  morning,  and  depart  the  same  day,  after 
)sing  of  their  commodity, 
hae  market  for  black-cattle,  horses,  and  corns,  is 
on  Wednesdays  in  the  wide  street  named  the 
smarket.  A building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
1 1 up  for  a granary,  and  the  under  part  with  open 
es,  was  begun  in  1818  at  the  west  end  of  the 
smarket,  and  opened  as  a Corn-market  in  1819. 

Fuel. 

le  only  article  of  Fuel  used  in  Edinburgh  is  coal, 
valuable  mineral  seems  to  have  been  used,  though 
generally,  at  a very  early  period  in  Scotland.  In 
ear  1291,  a charter  was  executed  in  favour  of  the 
tt  and  convent  of  Dunfermline,  granting  them  the 
1 lege  of  digging  coal  in  the  lands  of  Pittencrieff,  in 
ihire.  iEneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  about  the  mid- 
<f  the  fifteenth  century,  relates,  that  he  saw  in 
and  “ the  poor  people  who  in  rags  begged  at  the 
ches,  receive  for  alms  pieces  of  stone,  with  which 
went  away  contented.  This  species  of  stone,  (says 
whether  with  sulphur,  or  whatever  inflammable 
;ance  it  may  be  impregnated,  they  burn  in  place  of 
, of  w'hich  their  country  is  destitute.”  The  coal- 
s at  Gilmerton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
h,  were  begun  to  be  wrought  in  the  year  1627. 
e this  time  the  fuel  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
is 3 to  have  been  chiefly  heath,  furze,  and  brush- 
. In  the  year  1584,  an  accident  by  fire  having 
ened  in  the  city  from  some  of  the  stacks  of  these 
u es  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  streets,  the  town- 
cil  ordered,  that  in  future  all  these  should  be  re- 
d to  a more  convenient  place,  under  the  penalty 
.20  Scots;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  near  a 
ry  later  before  coals  came  into  general  use.  The 
of  coals  in  Edinburgh  was  formerly  about  four- 
shillings  Sterling  per  ton ; but  since  the  opening 
n b 
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of  the  Union  Canal,  that  necessary  article  has  been  re- 
duced fully  one  third  in  price. 


Edinburgh  is  supplied  with  excellent  spring-water. i 
which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  elevated  grounds  oil 
Comiston,  Swanston,  and  Greencraig,  respectively  three.) 
four,  and  five  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  The  firs# 
pipe  to  bring  water  to  the  city  was  laid  in  the  yeai| 
1681.  One  Peter  Bruschi,  a German  plumber,  resid-j 
ing  at  Newcastle,  received  at  this  time  from  the  mal 
gistrates  the  sum  of  L.  2950  Sterling  for  laying  a 
leaden  pipe,  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  from  Comis^ 
ton  to  a reservoir  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill,  the  higbj 
est  part  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  circi 
ed  with  ease  through  all  the  districts.  This  s 


pipe  was  soon  found  insufficient  to  answer  the  dem 
of  the  inhabitants ; but  there  was  none  other  comp] 
till  about  the  year  1722,  when  a leaden  pipe  of  44  incbe: 
in  the  bore  was  laid  under  the  direction  of  DesaguilOT 
These  still,  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  peopli 
in  the  capital,  were  found  insufficient  for  the  supply 
and  in  the  year  1787  a cast  iron  pipe  of  five  incbe 
diameter  was  added.  Preceding  the  year  1787  the  rej 
servoir  at  Comiston  received  four  distinct  streams  « 
water  from  the  same  number  of  pipes ; and  these,  a» 
their  fullest  discharge  into  the  cistern,  were  found  t« 
pour  into  it  from  36  to  23  cubic  feet  of  water  in  tb 
minute,  but  at  other  times,  when  the  discharge  iut 
the  fountain-head  is  less,  or  in  the  usual  heat  of  su®|| 
mer,  only  from  10  to  9 cubic  feet.  The  reservoir^  f 
Comiston  is  elevated  44  feet  above  the  reservoir  on  tbit 
Castle  Hill.  When  the  fountain-head  at  Comiston  Hf 
full,  the  five  inch  cast  iron  pipe  at  the  Castle  Hill  disjr 
charges  into  the  reservoir  only  10  cubic  feet  per  minuMir 
and  when  the  fountain-head  at  Greencraig  is  full,  tbjf 
seven  inch  Swanston  Main  delivers  45  cubic  feet  per  mij| 
nute  into  the  reservoir  on  the  Castle  Hill.  This  reseril 
voir  contains  9070  cubic  feet.  The  supply  of  watfjl 
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proving  too  little,  a cast  iron  pipe  of  seven  inches 
liameter  was  laid  in  1790,  from  Swanston  to  Edin- 
;h;  and  additional  springs,  three  miles  farther 
t lih  than  the  former,  were  taken  in.  This  last  pipe 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  upwards  of  L.  20,000. 

::be  scarcity  of  water,  as  the  town  increased  in  size, 
ttrming  more  severely  felt,  the  magistrates,  in  1810, 
i : rmined  to  request  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
’ssors  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the 
ersity,  and  to  employ  the  most  skilful  engineers 
irvey  the  ground,  and  furnish  a report,  upon  the 
plans  to  be  adopted  for  procuring  an  additional 
|lly. 

Hope  readily  undertook  the  chemical  investiga- 
< of  the  water  of  every  available  spring  in  the  vici- 
i of  the  city ; and  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  in 
motion  with  Mr  Telford,  engineer,  having  exa- 
:d  the  ground,  suggested  the  propriety  of  employ- 
dr  James  Jardine,  civil  engineer,  to  inspect  the 
rent  springs,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water 
ered  by  each  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
• matters  necessary  for  framing  a report  on  the 
;ct. 

rr  Telford  accordingly  prepared  an  excellent  report 
le  data  afforded  by  the  very  accurate  investigations 
> Jardine,  which  was  published  for  the  intorma- 
)f  the  public  in  1813.  Further  measures  were  after- 
s taken,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  between  the 
strates  and  a committee  of  the  inhabitants  in 
. , that,  as  the  best  mode  of  bringing  in  an  addi- 
1 supply,  a water  company  should  be  formed,  who 
Id  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  through  the 
rrtaking  in  shares  of  L.25  each;  the  magistrates, 
j presenting  the  community,  holding  shares  to  the 
tnt  of  L.  30,000,  for  their  right  in  the  present 
r establishment.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  ac- 
ngly  procured  in  1819,  incorporating  a com- 
for  this  purpose.  Their  capital  is  provided  not 
ceed  I..  135,000. 
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There  are  two  reservoirs  for  the  water  at  present;! 
one  in  Heriot’s  Green,  of  a circular  form,  40  feet  inf 
diameter,  and  containing  a cistern  30  feet  in  diameter,! 
and  ten  feet  two  inches  deep.  The  other,  the  most} 
ancient,  is  on  the  Castle  Hill.  It  contains  a cistern! 
43  feet  two  inches  long,  28  wide,  and  seven  feet  sir.! 
inches  deep.  The  water  from  Heriot’s  Green  reservoin 
serves  the  south  district;  the  Old  Town,  or  middlef 
district,  is  supplied  from  the  Castle  Hill  reservoirs 
and  the  New  Town  is  chiefly  served  by  a seven  inch! 
pipe,  which  passes  by  the  Castle  Hill  reservoir,  and! 
along  the  Earthen  Mound. 

In  the  plan  for  an  additional  supply  of  water,  it  is< 
proposed  to  erect  a new  reservoir  on  the  Castle  HilL| 
The  water  about  to  be  brought  in  is  from  Crawley 
and  Glencorse  springs,  which,  as  measured  by  Mr! 
Jardine,  yield  120  cubic  feet  per  minute,  affording  ini 
whole,  with  the  present  supply,  a total  of  175  cubic* 
feet  per  minute,  or  more  than  three  times  the  present! 
supply.  The  estimated  expence  of  bringing  in  the* 
water,  forming  the  compensation  reservoirs,  &c.  isj 
L.  1 20,000.  The  new  works  were  designed  and  exe-t 
cuted  by  Mr  Jardine. 

The  fountain-head  at  Crawley  and  Glencorse  spring! 
is  60  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide,  over-walls,  with  an| 
arched  roof,  containing  a stone  cistern  45  feet  long,  U 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep. 

A cast  iron  aqueduct  pipe,  varying  in  diameter  from 
20  to  15  inches,  proceeds  from  the  fountain-head  dowfl 
the  valley  of  Glencorse  Burn  to  Millton  Mill,  where  it 
enters  a tunnel  nearly  a mile  long,  from  which  it  runsjl 
by  Straiton,  Burdiehouse,  and  Libberton  Dams,  to  thfiJL 
north  side  of  the  Meadows,  where  it  again  enters  a tuM| 
nel,  and  runs  along  it  to  the  Grassmarket,  which  har4j 
ing  crossed,  the  aqueduct  pipe  enters  a third  tunneljj 
along  which  it  stretches  to  Prince’s  Street ; the  wholejj 
distance  between  the  fountain-head  and  Prince’s  Streewl 
being  about  eight  miles  and  three  quarters.  Thew 
are  branches  of  tunnels  and  aqueduct  pipes  runningjj. 
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q the  principal  tunnels  to  Heriot  and  Castle  Hill 
rvoirs  to  supply  them  with  water  for  the  Old  Town. 
Vith  the  view  of  delivering  flood  waters  to  the 
I son  the  river  North  Esk  in  lieu  of  Crawley  and  Glen- 
; e springs,  the  head  of  a reservoir  in  the  valley  of 
1 Glencorse  Burn,  about  a mile  above  the  springs,  is 
lv  finished,  of  which  the  base  is  above  ISO  yards 
i k,  and  about  24  yards  high, 
rivate  families  are  supplied  with  pipes  to  their 
ses,  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  ; but  in  the 
[part  of  the  city,  the  practice  of  carrying  the  water 
> i tbhe  backs  of  men  and  women,  in  small  barrels, 
hie  high  houses,  or  to  those  who  have  not  pipes 
neir  own,  is  still  continued. 

Lighting. 

'1  he  first  account  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  being 
ed  in  winter  is  in  the  year  1554,  at  which  time 
lommon-council  ordered  bowets  or  lanterns  to  be 
p;  out  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  by  such  persons, 
in  such  places,  as  the  magistrates  should  think  fit 
>point,  to  continue  burning  for  the  space  of  four 
s,  from  five  to  nine  in  the  evening.  These  bowets, 
3ver,  having,  in  course  of  time,  been  found  incon- 
3ii t,  or  of  little  service,  the  council,  by  a new  act 
>84,  ordered,  that  a lantern  and  candle  should  be 
5 out  at  the  first  storey  (or  floor)  of  every  house, 
the  29th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  to 
from  five  o’clock  till  ten  in  the  evening,  under 
>enalty  of  five  merks  Scots.  Edinburgh  was  after- 
's lighted  in  winter  by  crystal  lamps,  with  oil, 
d along  the  streets  at  intervals ; but  their  number 
the  light  they  afford  has  never  been  accounted 
:ient  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

■ie  application  of  gas  extracted  from  coal  to  light- 
mblic  streets  and  manufactories  having  been  at- 
cd  with  much  success  in  other  places,  an  associa- 
wos  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1817,  under  the  title 
The  Edinburgh  Gas  Light  Company,”  for  the 
B b 2 
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purpose  of  introducing  that  mode  of  lighting  into  this ! 
city.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  L.  100,000,  di-  i 
vided  into  shares  of  L.  25  each.  The  association  was  \ 
incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament  early  in  1818;  and  I 
on  the  20th  April  of  that  year,  the  necessary  prepara- i 
tions  having  been  previously  made,  the  company  com-  • 
menced  giving  this  brilliant  light  to  such  shops  asl 
had  taken  branches  from  the  pipes  in  the  principal} 
streets.  The  theatre  commenced  lighting  with  gas  onj 
the  3d  of  December  1818;  and  now  nearly  all  the  prin-  * 
cipal  streets  in  the  city  are  furnished  with  gas  lamps.  * 

The  premises  of  the  company  are  situated  in  thei 
low  ground  at  the  south  base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  and} 
to  the  north  of  the  Canongate.  Upwards  of  600,000} 
gallons  of  gas  are  on  an  average  distilled  daily,  which  is 
contained  in  eight  gasometers  or  reservoirs.  The  Old 
and  New  Town  are  supplied  by  separate  ranges  of 
pipes,  extending  in  all  to  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
length.  The  principal  pipe  is  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  is  calculated  will  afford  light  equal  to  one 
million  of  candles.  The  works  were  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  John  Grafton,  Esq.  tbe 
engineer  of  the  company. 

Paving. 

The  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  is  re- 
markably durable,  and  regularly  laid.  Of  the  time  of 
the  first  paving  of  the  streets  of  the  city  we  have  no 
account.  In  1532,  however,  the  magistrates  agreed 
with  John  Mayser  and  Bartilme  Foliot,  French  pa- 
viours,  to  make  a causeway  in  the  principal  streets,  at 
the  rate  of  20s.  Scots  per  rood,  the  town  furnishing 
carriage  and  sand.  In  the  middle  of  the  High  Street, 
opposite  the  Tron  Church,  there  was  formerly  a m<K 
nument,  in  the  shape  of  a stone  coffin,  under  which,  it 
is  said,  one  Marlin,  a French  paviour,  was  interred, 
and  who  is  likewise  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
who  paved  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Whether  the 
former  persons,  or  this  Marlin,  be  entitled  to  the  ho- 
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I . .r  of  being  the  first  who  paved  the  streets,  we  pre- 
d not  to  determine.  The  causeways  of  Edinburgh 
formed  of  the  hard  basalt  or  greenstone,  quarried 

fc  i nany  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which 

I I .dmirably  adapted  for  this  purpose ; and  the  foot- 
i ement  next  to  the  houses  and  shops  is  formed  of 

ellent  sandstone  flag,  chiefly  brought  from  Hailes 
| arry,  about  four  miles  west  from  Edinburgh. 
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Leith  is  the  sea-port  town  of  Edinburgh.  At 
what  time  it  was  first  built  is  uncertain  ; but  in  the 
charter  of  erection  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse, 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128,  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Inverleith.  Robert  I.,  in  the  year  1329, 
granted  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  the  harbour 
of  Leith,  and  its  mills  ; and  in  1398  they  acquired  all 
the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  it  by  purchase  from 
Logan  of  Restalrig.  In  the  year  1485,  the  magi- 
strates, to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  from  rival' 


ling  them  in  trade,  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that  no 


merchant  of  Edinburgh  should  presume  to  take  an  in 
habitant  of  Leith  into  partnership,  under  the  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  Scots,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  for  one  year ; and  that  none  of  the  re- j 
venues  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  should  be  farmed  toj 
any  inhabitant  of  Leith. 

The  town  of  Leith  shared  in  the  general  calamity 
which  desolated  the  country  when  the  Earl  of  Hart- 
ford invaded  Scotland  in  1541.  On  that  occasion, 
along  with  Edinburgh,  it  was  burnt  and  pillaged  b 
the  English  soldiers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Frencl 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Mary  of  Guise,  then  regent 
of  Scotland,  in  1549,  Leith  was  taken  possession  of 
by  them,  and  fortified  on  behalf  of  the  queen.  Leith 
was  at  this  time  erected  by  the  queen  into  a burgh  of 
barony ; and  the  inhabitants  purchased  the  superiori- 
ty of  their  town  from  Logan  of  Restalrig  for  L.  3000 
Scots.  They  likewise  received  promises  of  an  extei 
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sion  of  their  privileges  by  its  erection  into  a royal! 
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burgh  ; but  the  queen  having  died  before  this  could 
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accomplished,  Francis  and  Mary  sold  the  superio- 
of  it  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  the  sum  of 
)00  raerks  Scots.  This  was  only  a partial  acquisi- 
1 to  Edinburgh,  for  the  town-council,  many  years 
rr,  purchased  the  reversion  of  it  from  Lord  Thirl- 
: e for  14,000  merks  Scots.  The  dread  of  the  re- 
ning  party  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  in- 
Leith,  induced  them  to  require  the  assistance  of 
:en  Elizabeth  for  their  expulsion  ; and  the  English 
; y having  accordingly  joined  that  of  the  reformers. 
It  ;h  was  besieged  in  April  1560 ; but  a peace  being 
:luded,  the  French  troops  returned  home.  Soon 
r this,  the  council  of  the  kingdom,  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  from  the 
oduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  or- 
■d  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  demolish  the 
fications  which  had  been  erected  by  the  French 
ips. 

eith  was,  however,  fortified  by  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
a citadel  with  five  bastions  was  built  by  that  usurp- 
This  citadel  was,  in  a great  measure,  demolish- 
t the  Restoration,  and  the  site  of  it  given  to  the 
:e  of  Lauderdale,  from  whom  the  magistrates  of 
iburgh  purchased  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
K 000.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Paul  Jones  in 
I Frith  of  Forth,  (Sept.  1779,)  which  excited  acon- 
•able  degree  of  alarm  on  the  coast,  a battery  of 
guns  was  erected,  a little  to  the  westward  of  the 
I lei,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  and  shipping.  It 
iw  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  artillery  in  North 
ain,  two  companies  being  stationed  here  under 
command  of  a field-officer.  The  barracks  are  ca- 
e of  containing  350  men,  and  there  are  stables  for 
; horses.  The  harbour  of  Leith  is  besides  defend- 
y a martello  tower,  rising  from  the  sea  at  the  dis- 
i of  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  pier, 
tower  was  built  during  the  late  war  by  Govern- 
at  an  expence,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  L.  17,000. 
le  history  of  Leith  affords  few  facts  besides  thoso 
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mentioned,  worthy  of  particular  remark.  Connected  asi 
it  is  with  Edinburgh,  the  history  of  the  one  necessari- . 
ly  includes  that  of  the  other.  Its  tide  harbour,  which  f 
is  principally  formed  by  the  aestuary  of  the  Water  of! 
Leith,  has  at  different  times  been  improved,  and  piers i 
erected ; but  the  want  of  a sufficient  depth  of  wateri 
prevents  the  admission  of  ships  of  great  burden.  About! 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  magistrates  im-  • 
proved  the  harbour  at  a great  expence,  by  extending  a» 
stone  pier  into  the  sea ; and  in  the  year  1777  they  far-, 
ther  enlarged  it,  by  the  erection  of  a stone  quay  to*il 
wards  its  west  side,  having  wet  and  dry  docks. 

Leith  Docks. 

The  trade  of  Leith  had  long  suffered  great  incon- 
venience from  the  want  of  a basin,  in  which  the  sliip-4 1 
ping  of  the  port  might  lie  afloat  at  all  times  of  thei 
tide.  Various  plans  had  been  proposed  at  different!  j 
periods  to  remedy  this  defect,  which  at  length  induced)  \ 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain! 
an  act  of  Parliament  in  1788,  empowering  them  to  bor-‘ 
row  L.  30,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a basin! 
or  wet  dock  of  seven  English  acres  above  the  dam  of  thef 
Saw-mills  at  Leith,  a lock  at  Sheriff- brae,  and  a canal) 
of  communication  between  the  lock  and  basin.  This) 
plan,  however,  of  Mr  Robert  Whitworth,  engineer, 
was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  the  magistrates  applied 
again  to  Parliament,  and  obtained  an  act  in  1799,  au- 
thorizing them  to  borrow  L.  160,000  to  execute  a part 
of  the  magnificent  design  by  John  Rennie,  Esq.  civil 
engineer,  of  an  extensive  range  of  docks  stretching 
from  the  north  pier  of  Leith  to  Newliaven,  with  an 
entrance  at  each  of  these  places. 

The  eastern  wet  dock  next  the  tide-harbour  of  Leith  i 
was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  1806,  and  the  mid- 
dle wet  dock  was  begun  in  1810,  and  completed  in 
1817.  Each  of  these  docks  is  250  yards  long,  and  10jj 
yards  wide,  both  amounting  to  more  than  ten  English 
acres  of  water,  and  sufficient  to  contain  150  ship*  ot| 
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ordinary  classes  that  frequent  the  port.  On  the 
: th  sides  of  the  two  wet  docks  there  are  three  dry  or 
living  docks,  each  136  feet  long  and  45  wide  at  bot- 
; 150  feet  long  by  ?0  feet  wide  at  top,  and  the 
th  of  the  entrance  36  feet.  All  the  works  about 
ith  docks  have  been  constructed  of  excellent  mate- 
| s i in  a very  substantial  manner,  under  the  immediate 
rintendence  of  Mr  John  Paterson,  resident  engi- 
i,r. 

l|  r. a the  Appendix  to  the  “ Report  from  the  Select 
imittee,  to  whom  the  several  petitions  from  the 
al  Burghs  of  Scotland  were  referred,”  presented  to 
House  of  Commons  on  12th  July  1819,  it  is  stated 
the  two  wet  docks  cost  about  L.  175,086  ; the  three 
ing  docks  L.  18,198  ; the  draw-bridges  L.  11,281 ; 
the  areas  for  the  sites  of  the  docks  and  warehouses 
-0,543  ; making  together  about  L.  285,108  Ster- 
. , exclusive  of  L.  8000  for  building  the  bridge  over 
Water  of  Leith,  in  the  line  of  the  new  street  lead- 
:from  the  foot  of  Leith  Walk  to  the  west  end  of  the 
die  wet  dock. 

he  western  or  large  wet  dock,  which  is  not  yet 
urn,  is  to  be  500  yards  long  and  100  yards  wide, 
ending  to  the  spacious  deep  tide-harbour  at  New- 
e?n.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  whole  design 
Mr  Rennie  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
thh  of  water  on  the  bar  of  Leith  harbour,  in  ordi- 
spring  tides,  is  only  15  feet,  and  only  9 feet  at  or- 
Irry  neap  tides. 

egarding  the  revenue  of  the  docks,  it  likewise  ap- 
s from  the  same  appendix,  that  the  gross  amount 
le  dock-duties,  crane  dues,  pontage,  and  feu-duties 
arehouses  in  the  year  1818,  was  nearly  L.  9874 
ling. 

light-house,  with  reflecting  lamps,  is  erected  at 
i mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  another,  with  a re- 
ing  light,  on  the  small  island  of  Inchkcith,  in  the 
lie  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  four  miles  from 
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TRINITY- HOUSE. 


Leith  is  two  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh,  but  thei 
splendid  road  to  it  is  now  on  both  sides  so  much  co- t 
vered  with  buildings,  that  it  seems  rather  an  exten-  • 
sive  street  than  a road.  The  Water  of  Leith  divides 
the  town  into  two  parts,  which,  from  their  situations, 
are  named  South  and  North  Leith,  but  both  parts  of  the 
town  are  connected  by  draw-bridges.  One  of  these,! 
opposite  the  foot  of  the  Tolbooth  Wynd,  was  erected  by  t 
authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1788.  Prion 
to  this  period  the  communication  between  South  and!; 
North  Leith  was  by  an  old  stone-bridge  of  three  arches,  |j 
a little  farther  up  the  river,  built  by  Robert  Balantyne,  jl 
abbot  of  Holyroodhouse,  about  the  year  1493.  The) 
abutments  of  this  bridge,  at  the  north  end  of  which) 
stands  the  Old  Church  of  North  Leith,  are  still  tojj 
be  seen.  The  second  draw-bridge  is  opposite  the! 
foot  of  Bernard's  Street,  and  was  erected  in  1 800. j 
for  a communication  with  the  new  docks.  A tlurdl 
bridge  is  now  finished,  which  connects  the  new  streets) 
at  Hillhousefield  and  the  Docks  with  Leith  Walk. 

The  streets  in  Leith  are  narrow,  irregularly  laidl 
down,  and  most  of  the  old  buildings  paltry.  The 
new  streets  to  the  south  and  east,  however,  as  well 
as  those  to  the  north-west,  are  finished  with  much 
elegance.  As  the  irregularity  of  the  streets  would 
render  any  attempt  at  a description  of  their  relative 
situations  unintelligible  to  a stranger,  their  disposition 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  map. 

In  South  Leith  the  principal  streets  are  named  the 
Ivirkgate  and  Constitution  Street,  both  of  which  enter 
from  the  great  road  from  Edinburgh  called  Leith  Walk. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Kirkgate  stands  the 

Trinity  House. 


The  Trinity  House  was  built  in  1817,  in  the  Gre- 
cian style  of  architecture,  at  an  expence  of  L.  2-500. 
The  old  Trinity  House,  which  occupied  the  same  site, 
was  an  ancient  building,  with  this  inscription  on  * 
stone  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gable  of  the  new 
house : — “ In  the  name  of  the  Lord  ve  masteris  ana 
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eineris  h/lis  this  hovs  to  the  povr,  1 555.’ 
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Nearly 

j isite  to  this  building  stands  King  James’s  Hospital, 
ded  by  the  Kirk-session  of  South  Leith  in  1614, 
;he  reception  of  aged  women.  This  building  was 
occupied  as  the  grammar-school  of  Leith ; but  the 
ase  of  scholars  rendering  a more  commodious 
i ling  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a new  school-house 
^ i erected  by  subscription  in  1805. 

Grammar  School. 

ais  building  stands  on  the  south-west  part  of  the 
or  downs  of  Leith.  It  is  surmounted  with  a 
11  spire  and  clock,  and  the  rooms  for  the  different 
2s  are  elegant  and  commodious. 

Church  of  South  Leith. 

n the  east  side  of  the  Kirkgate  stands  the  Church 
juth  Leith,  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with  a 
and  clock ; and  a little  to  the  north-east  of  the 
| ch  is  the  Chapel  oj  Ease,  a commodious  building, 
1 )le  of  accommodating  upwards  of  1500  people  at 
|:.ne  worship. 

Tolbooth. 

lie  Tolbooth  or  Town-house  of  Leith  is  situated  at 
ower  end  of  the  lane  called  from  it  the  Tolbooth 
l d ; and  the  Weigh-house  on  the  west  side  of  St 
1 ard’s  Street.  Neither  of  these  buildings  are  re- 
able  for  any  thing,  except  as  being  edifices  of  an- 
erection.  The  former  was  built  in  1565;  the 
was  repaired  in  1649,  and  the  front  rebuilt  in 


Leith  Bank . 

is  neat  small  edifice  stands  in  St  Bernard's  Street, 
’?as  founded  in  1805,  and  finished  in  the  year  fol- 
p.g.  It  consists  of  two  floors  ; a handsome  dome 
j from  the  north  front;  and  a projection,  orna- 
?d  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  having  three 
c c 
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EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  &C. 


pilasters  of  the  same  on  each  side,  decorates  the  build4 
ing. — Besides  the  Leith  Banking  Company,  a brancu 
of  the  British  Linen  Company  and  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  is  established  in  Leith. 


At  the  east  end  of  Bernard’s  Street,  in  Constitution 
Street,  stand  the  Exchange  Buildings,  the  largest  pub-* 
lie  buildings  in  Leith.  They  contain  an  assembly-room 
of  large  dimensions,  a coffee-room,  a sale-room,  a sub-* 
scription  library,  and  reading-room.  These  building! 
are  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  three  stories 
in  height,  and  are  ornamented  in  front  witl 
Ionic  columns.  They  cost  L.  16,000. 


This  building,  which  contains  also  the  Excise  < 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  an 
erected  in  1812.  The  expence  of  this  buildinj 
about  L.  12,617. 


This  church  stands  to  the  westward  of  the  to 
Leith,  and  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1 
1814.  It  is  a handsome  building,  in  the  Greciar 
of  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Sir  W 
Burn,  architect.  The  front  is  784  feet  in  br< 
and,  from  the  columns  to  the  back  wall,  its  len 
1 16;b  It  is  surmounted  with  a handsome  spir 
clock,  the  first  compartment  of  which  is  of  the  I 
the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  third  of  the  C 
thian  order  ; the  remainder  of  the  spire  is  fluted 
its  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
is  158  feet.  The  proportions  of  the  portico,  wh 
very  handsome,  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  near  to  Athens, 
expence  of  the  building  was  about  L.12,000,  and 
commodates,  with  ease,  upwards  of  2000  persons 


Exchange  Buildings. 


The  Custom-House. 


Church  of  North  Leith. 
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Seafield  Baths. 

lie  baths  at  Seafield  were  erected  in  1813,  at  the 
::rn  extremity  of  Leith  Links.  The  expence  of  their 
•.ion  was  about  L.8000,  which  was  raised  in  shares 
) guineas,  the  proprietor  or  one  member  of  their 
dies  having  a right  to  the  use  of  the  baths.  The 
! d ling  is  very  elegant,  with  fronts  to  the  west  and 
h,  and  a handsome  porch.  The  lower  floor  is 
l up  with  baths,  and  contains  in  all  17,  hot,  tepid, 

, pump  and  shower  baths,  besides  a large  plunge 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  a hotel. 
Constitution  Street  a neat  Episcopal  Chapel  was 
ed  in  1806  ; and  in  1820,  a handsome  chapel,  in 
action  with  the  United  Associate  Synod,  was 
ed  in  Bridge  Street. 

.little  to  the  westward  of  Leith  lies  the  populous 
I lg  village  of  Newhaven,  whence  the  markets  of 
! burgh  are  principally  supplied  with  fish.  A new 
has  been  recently  built  at  the  west  end  of  the 
'e  for  passage-boats.  Handsome  steam -boats  sail 
this  pier  every  three  hours  to  the  opposite  coast, 
thers  sail  daily  from  Newhaven  to  Stirling,  and 
utermediate  places  on  the  Frith. 

Trinity  Chain  Pier. 

is  elegant  pier  was  projected  and  executed  by 
t iin  Samuel  Brown,  who  had  previously  executed 
Ige  on  the  Bame  principle  over  the  Tweed.  The 
irts  of  the  chains  are  erected  on  wooden  piles.  It 
i pened  in  September  1821,  previous  to  which  it 
rroved  by  a weight  of  21  tons  being  placed  be- 
i the  different  points  of  suspension. 

pith  is  governed  by  a baron-bailie,  with  the  titlo 
i miral,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 

| .under  him,  nominates  three  persons  residing  in 
as  his  deputies,  with  the  title  of  Resident  Bai- 
The  resident  bailies  hold  buron-courts  for  the  dc- 
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cision  of  petty  offences.  There  are  four  incorporations  in  I 
Leith,  viz.  the  Mariners,  Maltmen,  Trades,  and  Traf-  . 
fickers  ; the  first  including  the  masters  of  ships  and  } 
sailors ; the  second  maltsters  and  brewers ; the  third  i 
coopers,  bakers,  smiths,  tailors,  wrights,  weavers,  &c. ; i 
and  the  fourth  merchants,  &c.  The  police  establish- 1 
ment  is  independent  of  that  of  Edinburgh. 

There  is  also  a Merchant  Company  in  Leith,  and  a I 
number  of  Shipping  Companies.  The  regular  smacks  ( 
which  sail  between  this  port  and  London  are  most! 
elegantly  fitted  up;  and  the  steam- vessels,  which  sail} 
regularly  during  the  summer  season,  have  afforded} 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  two  capitals,  un- 
known till  their  establishment.  There  is  also  a ferry  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  with  commodious  passage-  > 
boats,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Leith  consist  of  a Des-fl 
titute  Sick  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  per-  r 
sons  who,  by  temporary  distress,  are  rendered  incapa-  r 
ble  of  supporting  themselves,  and  who  have  no  claim  r 
on  any  other  charitable  institution  ; a Female  Society, 
for  relieving  sick  and  indigent  women,  instituted  in 
1798  ; a Female  Charity  School  of  Industry,  institut- 
ed in  1802;  and  a Boys’  Charity  School;  besides  se- 
veral Bible  Societies.  A Literary  Society,  which  meets 
once  a week  during  the  winter,  wras  instituted  in  1814; 
and  there  are  two  public  libraries. 

The  markets  of  Leith,  a commodious  place  for  which  j 
was  built  and  opened  in  1819,  have  the  same  articles  as 
those  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  equal  variety.  Their  wa- 
ter is  principally  brought  in  pipes  from  the  small  lake 
ofLocliend.  But  it  has  been  formerly  suggested,  and 
it  is  still  practicable,  to  turn  to  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Leith  a fine  spriug  which  rises  at  the  bottom 
of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  which,  as  ascertained  by  M* 
James  Jardine,  civil  engineer,  delivers  about  112  pints 
per  minute.  The  town  of  Leith  is  to  be  lighted  by  gas, 4 
company  having  been  recently  formed  for  that  purpose. 
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TRADE  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH. 

! in  Edinburgh  there  are  few  general  merchants,  most 
ihem  residing  at  the  port  of  Leith.  ' There  are, 
ever,  a vast  number  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  sup- 
of  the  city,  in  this  respect,  depends  on  the  con- 
ption  of  the  necessaries  and  superfluities  of  life. 

country  gentlemen,  and  those  who  have  made 
anes  abroad,  generally  reside  a great  part  of  the 
in  the  town,  and  most  of  the  rents  of  the  coun- 
'.gentlemen  are  drawn  and  circulated  among  the 
ij  -cers  of  Edinburgh.  A Merchant  Company  was 
tuted  in  Edinburgh  by  royal  charter  in  1681  ; and 
#7736  a Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  by 
i tter  for  protecting  and  encouraging  the  commercial 
i|i  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  This  in- 
411'tion  has  led  the  public  attention  to  many  useful 
:ts,  and  has  obtained  many  salutary  regulations 
laws  respecting  the  general  commerce  of  the 
itry. 

ihe  British  Parliament,  in  the  year  1727",  passed  an 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  appoint  trustees  for  en- 
gaging the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  Scotland, 
Ifor  this  purpose  large  sums,  destined  by  the  arti- 
<of  Union,  were  lodged  in  their  hands.  The  an- 
premiums  given  by  the  trustees,  which  amount 
»out  L.4000,  have  had  a great  influence  in  diifus- 
industry,  and  in  exciting  emulation  among-  the 
:ish  manufacturers. 

iiforc  the  Union,  Edinburgh  had  but  a very  limit- 
ade.  The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Darien 
Idition  had  a considerable  shale  in  damping  the 
nr  of  commercial  enterprise.  Since  that  time, 
:ver,  the  trade  of  Edinburgh  has  been  extending 
ow  and  imperceptible  degrees;  and  the  enlarge- 
; of  the  harbour  of  Leith,  by  the  erection  of  new 
splendid  docks,  promises  a still  farther  increase, 
le  following  statement  of  the  shipping  belonging 
c c 2 
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to  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Leith  at  three  different 
periods,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  progressive  increase  j 
during  the  first  part  of  the  last  century. 


Number  of  vessels  in  1692, 
in  1740, 
in  1752, 


29,  tonnage  1702 
47,  2628 

68,  6935 


In  the  year  1784,  the  trade  of  Leith  was  estimated 
at  half  a million  Sterling. — Ships  cleared  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house in  that  year : 


From  foreign  ports. 

247 

With  coals, 

361 

Coasters, 

782 

In  ballast. 

384 

Total, 

1774 

From  the  13th  November  1786  to  the  13th  Novem- 
ber 1787,  there  arrived  in  Leith  the  following  vessels: 


Foreign. 
Ships,  - — 
Brigs,  - 11 

Sloops,  - 19 
Tons,  3,244 


English. 

Scottish. 

Total. 

17 

10 

27 

22 

92 

125 

282 

1,407 

1,708 

26,170 

72,809 

105,223 

Luring  the  same  period,  there  came  into  Leith  har- 
bour from  ports  within  the  Frith  of  Forth  383  vessels 
with  coals,  measuring  1 4,956  tons,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  vessels  with  other  goods,  measuring  16,139  tons- 
In  the  year  1791,  the  registered  tonnage  amounted 
to  130,000  tons;  and  in  1804,  the  number  of  vessels 
of  different  descriptions  which  arrived  in  Leith  har- 
bour was  2652,  which  makes  the  increase  of  shipping 
nearly  double  since  1787.  The  shore-dues  at  Leith 
amounted,  in  1763,  to  L.580;  in  1789  they  were 


i 
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IU455;  in  the  year  1798  L.4499,  10tl.  ; and  in 
«2  L.9187,  5s.  3d. 

t f [ ?he  trade  of  Leith  is  pretty  extensive.  A number 
i vvessels  are  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; and  an 
tensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia,  Denmark, 
ill'.  Sweden,  and  with  Hamburgh,  Ostend,  and  Hol- 
ed. The  merchants  of  Leith  also  trade  extensively 
f the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  America. 


|l)r>reign  trade  for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1823. 


British, 

Foreign, 

Ships. 

220 

73 

Inward. 

Tons. 

34,842 

8,390 

Men. 

1996 

529 

Total, 

293 

43,232 

2525 

British, 

Foreign, 

Ships. 

136 

30 

Outward. 

Tons. 

23,928 

3,598 

Men. 

1445 

231 

Total, 

166 

27,526 

1676 

% listing  trade  for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1823. 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 


Inwards,  3844 
'Outwards,  2366 

Total,  6210 


236,568 

167,638 

404,206 


11,650 

9,480 

21,130 


Manufactures  of  different  kinds  are  carried  on  in 
i- inburgh  and  Leith  to  a considerable  extent.  There 
•several  cast-iron  founderies  in  the  neighbourhood 
he  city,  and  many  large  houses  for  the  manufacture 
.glass-flint  and  bottles.  The  distillation  of  malt- 
its  occupies  several  large  capitals  ; and  the  manu- 
ure  of  candles  and  soap  is  carried  on  extensive- 
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climate,  diseases,  &c. 

■ ly.  In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  many  paper- 
mills,  where  large  quantities  of  writing  and  printing- 
papers  are  made.  A good  deal  of  printing  is  done  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  is  an  extensive  foundery  for 
printing  types.  The  manufacture  of  shawls  and  linens 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  Ship-building 
in  Leith  occupies  a number  of  hands ; and  there  are 
manufactories  of  sailcloth  and  cordage.  There  are  be- 
sides sugar  refining  houses,  and  several  saw-mills 
erected  on  the  Water  of  Leith  by  the  celebrated  en- 
gineer Mr  Brunell. 


CLIMATE,  DISEASES,  & c. 


Edinburgh,  as  before  mentioned,  is  situated  upon 
three  parallel  ridges  of  elevated  ground,  running  near- 
ly east  and  west,  about  two  miles  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  about  250  feet  above  its  level.  The  central 
ridge  is  terminated  by  the  precipitous  rock  on  which 
the  Castle  is  built  on  the  west ; and  the  Calton  Hill 
and  Arthur’s  Seat  rise  on  its  eastern  extremity.  From 
its  elevated  position,  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  ir- 
regular surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  6ind  even  in  the  calmest  wea- 
ther ; and  in  some  seasons  the  winds  are  so  high  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  walk  in  the  more  exposed  situa- 
tions. Mr  Arnot  mentions,  that,  in  January  17  78,  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  blown  off  the  Castle  Hill;  * 
wooden  erection  on  the  Earthen  Mound  was  swept 
away  in  1808;  and  in  1818  the  projecting  ornaments 
of  the  tower  of  the  new  episcopal  ohapel  in  Princes 
Street  were  thrown  down.  Notwithstanding  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  lanes  or  closes  in  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  they  nrc  not  in  general  ill  aired ; and  had  at- 
tention been  paid,  in  the  original  construction  of  tfte  I 
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f.  uses,  to  the  advantages  which  this  part  of  the  city 
irrds  for  cleanliness,  no  situation  for  a crowded  popu- 
c on  could  have  been  more  desirable. 

[ .s  Edinburgh  is  not  a place  of  extensive  trade  or 
j mfactures,  the  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  poor  is  comparatively  small ; and  they  are 
exposed  to  those  fluctuations  in  their  cireum- 
ces  to  which  large  manufacturing  communities  are 
often  liable.  The  houses  of  these  persons  also, 
a the  great  change  in  the  modes  of  living  which 
taken  place  in  this  city  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
iin  general  better  than  what  elsewhere  falls  to  the 
( of  this  class.  From  the  removal  of  the  more  weal- 
inhabitants  to  the  streets  and  squares  erected  to 
north  and  south,  good  houses  in  the  Old  Town  are 
j fly  occupied  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes, 
their  great  height,  and  the  number  of  families 
ing  under  one  roof,  every  floor  in  general  being 
ipied  by  two  families,  and,  in  many  cases,  among 

fioorest  inhabitants,  every  room  being  held  by  a 
y,  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  that  attention 
i leanliness  which  is  so  desirable.  Few  or  none  of 
| k e houses  are  accommodated  with  water-pipes,  the 
i ty  supply  obtained  being  carried  from  the  common 
: ? 8.  The  want  of  common  sewers  has  also  long  been 
f as  contributing  to  the  same  cause. 

3 I he  climate  of  Edinburgh,  though  variable,  is  tern- 
1 it  te,  and  continued  extremes  of  cold,  heat,  or  mois- 
I ,,  seldom  occur.  The  wind,  for  nearly  nine 
4 ths  in  the  year,  blows  from  the  west  or  south- 
and,  for  the  other  three  months,  from  the  east 
orth-east.  The  winter,  which  may  be  said  to  last 
i four  months,  is,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  sea,  ge- 

! lly  open  and  variable,  and  snow  seldom  lies  longer 
tt  for  a few  days.  In  some  seasons,  however,  as  in 
? >,  the  streets  were  not  clear  of  snow  till  the  month 
f vlay.  In  spring  the  weather  is  generally  very  in- 
j tant ; the  variation  of  the  wind  from  east  to  west 
■ lucing  alternations  in  temperature  very  prejudicial 
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to  invalids.  When  the  wind  is  easterly  at  this  season, 
it  is  often  accompanied  with  fogs,  drizzling  mist,  and 
frost ; but  when  it  blows  from  the  opposite  direction, 
the  temperature  is  genial,  and  vegetation  proceeds  ra- 
pidly. These  alternations  are  very  frequent,  and  often 
succeed  one  another  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
At  this  period  of  the  year,  a material  difference  of 
temperature  has  been  observed  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town  ; the  southern  division,  sheltered  from  the 
east  wind  by  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  Calton  Hill,  and  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Old  Town,  being  considerably 
warmer  than  the  northern  division,  which  stands  ex- 
posed unsheltered  to  the  sea.  A difference  of  two  or 
three  degrees  in  the  thermometer  during  the  day  has 
been  frequently  observed.  In  general,  the  summer 
cannot  be  said  to  commence  till  June,  and  from  this 
period  till  October  the  weather  is  steady,  fair,  and 
temperate,  the  heat  being  seldom  oppressive,  or  the 
droughts  long  continued.  But  such  is  the  variable- 
ness of  the  seasons,  that,  in  winter,  days  and  week*, 
with  all  the  genial  temperature  of  spring,  occur,-— 
while  the  occasional  falling  of  the  thermometer,  in 
spring  and  summer,  often  indicate  a temperature  which 
belongs  only  to  the  winter  months.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, by  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  however, 
and  he  mentions  it  as  a desirable  peculiarity  of  our 
climate,  that  scarcely  a day  occurs  in  which  one  may 
not  enjoy  a walk  in  thp  open  air.  The  annual  tern- 
perature  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  tf 
4'6°.0,  the  thermometer  seldom  standing  above  75“  111 
summer,  or  falling  below  20°  in  winter  ; the  medium 
height  of  the  barometer  29.62  inches.  J 

Occasional  showers  arc  frequent  at  all  times  of  tn* 
year,  but  the  fall  of  rain  is  seldom  long  continued. 

The  following  register,  which  was  kept  by 
Alexander  Adie,  optician,  exhibits  the  amount  of  nun 
which  fell  in  Edinburgh  for  ten  years,  viz.  from  179* 
to  1804. 
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o 

t— 

rH 

1796 

1797 

1798 

§ 

t— 

rH 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

rH 

O 

OO 

rH 

| Average. 

2.7  3 

3.87 
1.37 
2.11 
1.20 
3.32 
2.52 
3.62 
1.12 

4.87 
4.58 
3.81 

3.28 

1.40 

0.45 

1.09 

1.43 

1.03 

2.77 

0.45 

2.21 

1.19 

1.31 

1.06 

1.32 

0.67 

1.20 

1.47 

1.96 

2.18 

5.19 
4.50 
2.39 
3.24 

1.20 
1.26 

1.80 

0.55 

1.52 
1.56 
1.62 

2.53 
2.10 
2.99 
2.28 
2.15 
2.07 
1.41 

0.89 

1.57 

0.47 

2.15 

3.27 

0.87 

2.60 

5.66 

4.02 

1.99 

1.79 

1.25 

2.98 

0.49 

1.34 

2.05 

2.50 

0.53 

0.40 

1.26 

2.53 

5.53 
0.98 
2.91 

1.75 

1.44 

0.82 

0.60 

1.99 

0.20 

5.25 

0.88 

2.66 

1.59 

1.06 

2.17 

0.71 

1.87 

0.59 

0.73 

0.86 

2.21 

4.19 

2.13 

2.37 

2.43 

2.09 

1.02 

0.80 

1.56 

0.74 

1.16 

1.13 

1.35 

0.86 

2.00 

1.82 

1.00 

2.26 

1.13 

3.72 

0.57 

2.58 
2.04 

1.58 
1.32 
1.86 

3.91 
0.54 
2.37 

1.92 
1.96 

1.998 

1.399 

1.106 

1.496 

1.751 

1.614 

2.774 

2.740 

2.254 

2.416 

1.926 

1.796 

35.72 

17.65 

27.18 

22.58 

26.51 

21.30 

20.41 

21.20 

15.81 

24.37 

23.270 

Y ie  following  table,  also  from  the  register  kept  by 
» Adie,  shows  the  state  of  the  winds  for  the  same 
id.  The  north-east  and  south-west  being  the  pre- 
|,ig  winds,  the  north  is  included  under  the  head 
jtU  st , and  the  south  under  that  of  west. 


Winds. 

Winds. 

' Years. 

East. 

West. 

Years. 

East. 

West. 

1705 

135 

230 

1800 

138 

227 

1796 

119 

247 

1001 

141 

224 

1797 

115 

250 

1002 

104 

201 

1796 

11G 

249 

1003 

139 

226 

1799 

157 

200 

1004 

177 

108 

1 

1 

1 

I 


ie  markets  of  Edinburgh  are  plentifully  supplied 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  (see  Markets,  p.  282  ;) 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  ensures  the  supply  of  fish 
ucellent  quality,  and  at  a moderate  price.  Hut 
.;h  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table  may  be  easily  ob- 
J by  persons  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  diet 
i e poor  is  chiefly  composed  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
potatoes,  and  milk.  The  bread  formerly  in 
tnong  the  labouring  classes  was  composed  of  bar- 
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ley,  pease,  oat  meal,  and  coarse  flour ; and  these,  in 
many  families,  still  form  the  species  of  bread  used ; 
but  wheaten  bread  has,  among  the  greater  number, 
displaced  these  substitutes.  As  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  enable  them  to  procure  but  little  butcher’s 
meat,  their  dinners  are  generally  composed  of  a broth, 
in  which  beef  bones,  (or  butter,)  vegetables,  and  bar- 
ley, are  the  chief  ingredients.  Fresh  herrings,  at  the 
periodical  return  of  the  shoals  to  the  Frith,  afford  an 
excellent  and  cheap  food ; but  fresh  white  fish,  though 
often  to  be  had  at  a moderate  price,  they  seem  little  ; 
in  the  habit  of  using.  They  at  all  times  consume,  . 
with  their  potatoes,  a considerable  quantity  of  cured 
herrings  and  fish.  Tea  is  a favourite  beverage,  and 
malt  liquors,  which  were  formerly  used  to  a greater 
extent,  have  given  place,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  dram-drinking. 

Of  the  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Edin-  ; 
burgh,  Leprosy,  which  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
Scotland  at  one  time,  is  now  unknown,  though  at  no 
very  distant  period  hospitals  were  frequent  for  the  re* 
ception  of  people  affected  with  this  disease.  King  Ro-  ; 3 
bert  Bruce  was  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  lepro*  j ti 
sy  ; and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  so  general  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  legislation.  An  hospital  was  found- 
ed by  a merchant  of  Edinburgh  for  lepers  in  159 1,  j i 
and  seven  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  admitted  to  it  in  * 
one  day.  It  was  situated  on  the  north  base  of  the  I , 
Calton  Hill ; and  such  was  the  opinion  of  its  contagious  , 
nature,  that  a gallows  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  I 
hospital  for  the  summary  execution  of  those  who  i j 
should  disregard  the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  which  I j] 
prohibited  them  from  leaving  the  house  after  sunset.  I ie 

The  Plague  was  another  of  the  diseases  which  ft**  I ^ 
mcrly  desolated  Edinburgh,  but  which  fortunately 
has  been  long  unknown  in  the  island.  It  prevailed  I ^ 
in  1514-,  and  again  in  1.520  ; and  the  magistrates,  sup-  I ^ 
posing  the  infection  to  have  been  spread  in  the  last  o I ^ 
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e years  from  the  barns  and  houses  on  the  Borough- 
r,  where  those  affected  had  been  removed  in  1514, 
red  them  to  be  demolished. 
i 1563  it  again  occurred,  and  in  a manner  so 
ning,  that  the  council  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ishing  numerous  regulations  on  the  subject,  which 
i well  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  instant  removal 
ae  sick,  and  purifying  the  houses  of  the  infected, 
aeople  appointed  for  that  purpose.  £f  10.  That 
all  diligence  possible,  sa  sone  as  ony  houss  sail 
ifectit,  the  hail  houshold  with  their  gudds  be  de- 
t towert  the  mure,  the  deid  bureit,  and  with  like 
ence  the  hous  clenzit.” 

1571  the  plague  again  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
also  in  1604,  when  it  continued  for  upwards  of 
years.  So  dreadful  was  the  mortality  at  this  time, 
so  great  the  alarm  excited,  that  James  VI.  was 
r the  necessity,  in  the  first  of  these  years,  of  pro- 
ig  an  order  of  his  privy-council,  that  the  persons 
inated  as  magistrates  should  officiate  in  that  capa- 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion. 

1645  this  dreadful  disease  appeared  in  Edinburgh 
;he  last  time.  All  the  debtors  in  the  prisons,  on 
occasion,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  council 
2d  with  Joannes  Faulitius,  a foreign  empiric,  to 
the  infected  for  L.  80  Scots  per  month. 
yphilis  made  its  appearance  in  Edinburgh  in  1497, 
was  the  subject  of  various  municipal  regulations, 
mode  of  treatment  was  summary  enough.  The 
uts  were  sent  to  the  small  island  of  Inchkeitli, 
le  middle  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  there  to  remain 
thill  God  provide  for  their  health and  their 
ies  and  goods  were  dispatched  to  the  rowburn  to 
rrgo  purification  “ by  fire  and  water." 
le  habits  of  the  people,  and  little  attention  to 
diness,  in  these  distant  times,  must  have  power- 
aided  the  propagation  of  contagious  diseases.  In 
burgh,  the  state  of  the  public  streets  was  such, 
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that,  in  1553,  the  magistrates  found  themselves  com- 
pelled  to  order  all  the  dunghills  to  be  removed  from 
them,  and  swine  kept  from  feeding  thereon. 

The  first  accurate  account  of  the  diseases  prevalent 
in  Edinburgh  is  contained  in  the  “ Medical  Essays 
and  Observations,”  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1732.  From  this  valuable  work  we  learn 
that  tertian  agues  began  to  appear  annually  in  March, 
were  epidemic  in  April,  May,  and  June,  generally, , 
however,  declining  in  June,  or  occurring  in  detached  i 
and  slight  cases,  and  disappearing  in  July.  Ergsipe- 
latic  swellings  prevailed  in  June,  July,  and  August,  i 
1731  ; and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  in  Au-  - 
gust,  September,  and  October,  1732,  a fever  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  suburbs,  attended  with  vio-  j 
lent  pain  in  the  head,  raving  and  watchfulness.  This  I 
fever  is  perhaps  the  same  with  that  which  prevail- 
ed epidemically  over  Great  Britain  in  1817  and  1S18,  j 
and  which  is  never  entirely  banished  from  great  cities. . 
Pleuritic  diseases  prevailed  in  October  1731,  and  more  i 
generally  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1732;  and  in 
November  and  December,  catarrhs,  diarrliceas,  and  ; 
rheumatic  complaints,  seem  to  have  been  then,  as  now, 
very  prevalent.  In  December  1732,  fevers  of  the  cold, ; 
or  influenza,  occurred  epidemically,  and  continued  till 
the  middle  of  January  1733,  when  they  began  to  de- 
crease, and  diminished  daily  till  the  end  of  that  month. 
This  epidemic  prevailed  at  this  time  over  all  Europe. i 
In  February  1732,  rheumatic  and  pleuritic  fevers  sue-  ■ 
ceeded  to  the  colds,  and  continued  all  March ; and 
slow  fever  was  likewise  frequent. 

Intermittent  fevers , or  agues,  which,  from  the  pro- . 
ceding  statements,  seem  to  have  annually  appeared  | 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. ! 
have,  since  the  draining  of  the  marshy  grounds  on  the  > 
south  and  north  of  the  city,  entirely  disappeared,  and  | 
are  now  rarely  seen. 

The  S/jnochns,  or  common  continued  fever  of  this  t 
country,  always  prevails  niore  or  less,  particularly  ’-n  I 
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; mer ; and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  accordingly 
ominated  the  summer  fever.  It  attacks  persons  of 
i-ges  ; but  the  young  and  plethoric  seem  more  liable 
than  others.  It  is  seldom  dangerous,  though  in 
is  e cases  the  feverish  symptoms  continue  for  weeks. 

; ut  by  far  the  most  severe  species  of  fever,  and  that 
ua  which,  perhaps,  populous  towns  are  seldom  or 
eer  free,  is  the  continued  fever  of  a contagious  na- 
. , commonly  denominated  Typhus  or  Nervous  Fe- 
This  fever,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in 
nnburgh,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  kingdom,  a few 
rvs  ago,  occurred  in  Edinburgh  to  such  an  extent, 
the  fever  wards  in  the  Infirmary  were  not  suffi- 
tt  for  the  number  of  patients.  It  took  its  rise  in 
Ruburgh,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  one  of  those 
iidicant  lodging-houses  in  the  Grassmarket,  where 
i ngers,  vagrants,  or  beggars,  take  up  their  tempora- 
fi  residence. 

i The  variable  climate,  and  exposed  situation  of  Edin- 
Lgh,  render  its  inhabitants  peculiarly  liable  to  ca- 
lls and  pectoral  complaints  ; and  the  alternations 
temperature  which  so  frequently  occur  render 
mic  rheumatism  a very  common  disease.  Pulmon- 


from  the  same  causes,  are  not  un- 


consumptions, 
tuent. 

carlet- fever,  measles,  and  hooping-cough,  prevail 
emically  in  Edinburgh  as  in  other  places;  but 
11-pox,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  is 
formidable  now  than  formerly, 
pon  the  whole,  there  is  no  disease  to  which  it  can 
laid  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  peculiarly 
le  ; the  situation  of  the  city  is  favourable  to  health ; 
the  mortality,  it  is  believed,  is  small  in  proportion 
ie  population. 
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of  Edinburgh,  entitled,  “ A list  of  the  haill  possessors 
(of  houses)  in  the  different  parishes,”  the  number  of 
families  in  the  year  1678  appears  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


The  old  part  of  the  city  at  that  time  consisted  only  j 
of  the  above  six  parishes,  of  consequence  the  foregoing 
list  contained  every  family  then  living  in  what  was  ! 
properly  to  be  called  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Suppos- 
ing that  there  were  at  that  time  six  individuals  in  ; 
every  family,  (and  this  has  not  been  thought  by  some  i; 
an  average  too  great  for  Edinburgh,)  the  total  number 
of  persons  would  amount  to  19,998.  If  the  suburb  of  1 
Canongate  is  reckoned  to  have  contained  2500  inhabit- 
ants, the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert’s  7000,  and  those  of 
South  and  North  Leith  6000  persons,  the  total  number 
of  individuals  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood 
was,  in  the  year  1678,  35,500. 

In  a paper  communicated  by  the  late  Dr  Blair,  and 
copied  into  the  “ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland/ 
containing  an  enumeration  of  families  and  examinable 
persons  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  apparently  taken  in 
the  year  1722,  the  numbers,  including  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  one  fourth  of  the  examinable  persons  fit 
children,  amounted  to  25,420;  and  if  15,000  is  allow- 
ed for  the  suburbs  and  the  environs,  the  total  numb* 
of  inhabitants  would  be  40,420. 

Maitland,  in  his  “ History  of  Edinburgh,”  found- 
ing his  computation  on  the  register  of  burials,  make* 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  to  amount  to  » 


In  the  N-  W.  or  Tolbooth  parish, 

N.  or  High  Church  ditto, 

N.  E.  or  College  ditto, 

S.  W.  or  Old  Greyfriars  ditto, 
S.  or  Old  Church  ditto, 

S.  E.  or  Tron  ditto. 


513 

389 

470 

672 

625 

664 


Total 
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tt  48,000  in  1753.  But  that  calculation  is  not 
h to  be  regarded,  as,  in  1755,  an  enumeration  was 
! e,  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Dr  Webster,  when  the 
r ibers  appeared  to  be  as  follows : 


n 


In  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 

31,122 

In  the  Canongate, 

4,500 

In  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert’s, 

12,168 

In  South  Leith, 

7,200 

In  North  Leith, 

2,205 

Total, 

57,195 

rr  Amot’s  computation  in  1775  is  still  more  con- 
flable.  According  to  his  account,  the  number  of 
lies  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  the  environs,  a- 
lats  to  13,806,  which,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  six 
ms  to  each  family,  makes  the  number  of  inhabit- 
to  be  82,836,  which,  added  to  1400  for  the  cas- 
lospitals,  &c.  amounts  in  all  to  84,236.  But  six 
family  has  been  reckoned  by  some  too  large  an  a- 
: 'C  even  for  Edinburgh,  large  in  general  as  the  fa- 
s there  are ; and  it  nas  been  reckoned  nearer  the 
i to  take  five  as  the  average  number  of  a family. 
,,  adding  1400  for  the  castle,  &c.  would  bring  the 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  includ- 
,.,eith,  in  1775,  to  70,430. 

ie  enumeration  made  in  1791  for  the  Statistical 
||  t of  the  city,  states  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  town  of  Leith,  at 
16,  of  which  38,109  were  males,  and  45,444  fe- 
i.  This  enumeration  is  allowed  rather  to  be  un- 
lan  above  the  real  amount.  In  some  of  the  pa- 
i lodgers  were  not  included ; and  it  is  probable, 
had  the  computation  been  more  complete,  from 
jo  three  thousand  individuals  might  have  been 
1 to  the  sum  total. 

’the  enumeration  made  in  the  year  1801  of  the 
ation  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  its  suburbs,  and 
n tl  2 
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Leith,  is  stated  to  contain  82,560  inhabitants.  Were 
this  enumeration  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  had 
diminished  no  less  than  2526  ; but  this  is  impossible, 
as  during  that  period  the  city  had  extended  greatly  in 
size,  and  every  house  was  occupied. 

The  population  in  1811  was,  by  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  102,987 ; and  according  to  the  Census  of  1 821, 
as  follows : 

Number  of  families,  29,193. 

Males,  - - 62,099 

Females,  - - 76,136 


Total,  138,235 


OBJECTS  OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH.* 

Edinburgh  is  a favourable  station  for  the  practics 
student  of  Natural  History.  From  London  it  is  * 
day’s  journey  to  get  beyond  the  garden  grounds 
Here,  the  excursion  of  a day,  or  even  of  a few  hours> 
may  fill  the  box  of  the  botanist  with  no  contemptible 
spoil.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  offers  to  tgj 
beginner,  indeed,  a profusion  of  objects  in  all  tbe 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  As  the  most  convinenj 
proof,  we  shall  select  a few  articles  belonging  to  eat» 


• Communicated  by  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  also  w* 
nished  the  article  Markets. 
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jsion,  and  shall  specify  their  habitats , or  the  places 
t t::re  they  are  found. 

I. — Animal  Kingdom. 

jbf  the  small  number  of  the  Mammalia  which 
jltidand  produces,  a very  few  only  can  he  expected 
c j r ■ so  large  a city.  The  Fox  and  the  Hare  are  oc- 
onally  seen  on  the  southern  declivities  of  Arthur’s 
hills.  The  Otter  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
o if  Leith,  but  is  rare.  The  Whitret*  or  Weasel  is 
i:mon  ; as  is  also  the  Hurchin  or  Hedgehog.  The 
mon  Bat  is  abundant.  The  Squirrel  (Sciurus 
:;aris)  is  naturalized  in  the  nearest  woods.  In  the 
xrs  and  common  sewers,  the  Norway  Rat  is  too 
mon  ; the  Black  Rat  still  inhabits  the  garrets  of 
high  houses  in  the  old  city.  In  the  Frith  of 
;th  the  Seal  (Phoca  vitulina)  is  continually  show- 
its  black  head,  and  the  Porpesse  (Delphinus  pho- 
a)  is  ever  rolling  about.  Both  are  sometimes  en- 
vied in  the  nets  of  the  Newhaven  fishermen,  and 
iiderable  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted  from  their 
ober  and  liver.  The  Whalebone- Whale  (Balaena 
iticetus),  and  the  Grampus  (Delphinus  orca),  are 
•.sionally  seen.  About  forty  years  ago  a Cachalot 
ale,  of  great  size  (Physeter  microps),  was  strand- 
on  Lord  Rosebery’s  grounds  near  Cramond,  and 
ted  thousands  of  spectators  from  Edinburgh, 
enormous  size  of  the  head,  and  the  excessive 
llness  of  its  eyes,  are  circumstances  still  talked  of 
>ld  people  ; and  its  tongue  is  still  often  compared 
well-filled  feather  bed. 

very  considerable  variety  of  stationary  Birds  is 
ie  found  around  Edinburgh.  Among  these  the 


Where  there  are  appropriate  Scottuh  names,  we  have 
_ it  it  might  be  useful  to  adopt  them  ; at  the  same  time, 
iave  distinguished  them  by  Italics,  and  have  subjoined 
u:  the  English  or  the  Linnean  name. 
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most  beautiful  is  the  Kingsfisher,  which  inhabits  tbe 
river  Leith,  and  the  Blue-backed  Shrike,  which 
haunts  about  Arthur’s  Seat  hills.  The  Kestril  yearly 
breeds  in  the  high  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Castle 
fronting  Prince’s  Street.  Some  uncommon  birds  vi- 
sit us  in  summer,  as  the  Goat-sucker  ( Caprimulgus 
Europseus)  ; the  Corn-Crake  or  Land-rail,  &c.  The 
call  of  the  Cuckoo  or  Gouk  is  first  heard  about  the 
lake  of  Duddingstone,  whose  neighbourhood  it  fre- 
quents about  May-day,  and  it  continues  till  the 
middle  of  June.  About  this  last  period,  great  num- 
bers of  Swifts  (Hirundo  apus)  seem  to  delight  to 
spend  the  evening  in  darting  backward  and  forward 
among  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, uttering  perpetual  shrieks.  Other  migratory 
birds  spend  a part  of  the  winter  with  us ; as  the  Snow* 
flake  (Emberhiza  nivalis),  the  Feliifer  or  Fieldfare 
(Turdus  pilaris),  with  its  constant  companion  the 
Red-wing  (Turdus  iliacus),  and  sometimes  the  Bohe- 
mia Chatterer.  The  Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  gal- 
bula)  has  been  shot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  A flock  of  the  beautiful  little  Nor- 
wegian bird,  Fringilla  flammea,  alighted  on  the  light- 
house of  Inchkeith  one  evening  in  winter  1804-5,  be- 
ing attracted  by  the  light:  several,  which  were  stun- 
ned by  striking  against  the  panes  of  glass,  were  pick- 
ed up  by  the  light-house  keepers.  Woodcocks,  in 
like  manner,  frequently  perch  upon  this  light-house 
upon  their  arrival  from  the  forests  of  Norway,  in  the 
dark  evenings  of  October.  The  islands  in  the  Frith 
are,  during  summer,  frequented  by  the  Kilty-waHe 
(Larus  tridactylus)  ; and  the  Pictarny  (Sterna  hirun- 
do) ; which  breed  on  the  Bass  Rock  along  with  the 
Gannet  or  Solan-goose  '(Pelecanus  Bassanus).  The 
Cormorant  (P.  carbo)  ; the  Scarl  or  Shag  (P.  gracu- 
lus)  ; Scoot  (Colymbus  troile),  and  Razor-bill  or  Mar* 
rot  (Alca  torda),  frequent  the  Frith  at  all  times.  A 
few  pairs  of  the  Dunter-goosc  or  Eiderduck  (Anas  moJ- 
lissima)  breed  annually  on  Inchkeith,  Inchcolm,  and 
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May  Island.  The  Malmock  or  Fulmar  (Procel- 
glacialis)  makes  his  appearance  in  the  Frith  in 
\ hard  winters ; but  departs  very  early  in  the 
lg  to  the  northward.  The  Stormy  Petrel  or  Mo- 
Carey’s  Chicken  (P.  pelagica)  has  been  observed 
in  Leith  harbour  in  very  stormy  weather.  The 
:thern  Diver  (Colymbus  glacialis)  also  comes  in 
|rre  winters,  and  has  been  taken  in  the  Frith  as 
as  April.  The  Velvet  Duck  (Anas  fusca)  is 
<|mon,  as  is  also  the  Puffin  or  Willick  (Alca  puffi- 
, ) Duddingstone  lake  is  inhabited  by  the  Coot 
Water-hen  (Fulica  atra  and  chloropus),  and  by 
\ variety  of  the  latter  called  Fulica  fusca  by  the  late 
Walker. 

liie  poultry-market  of  Edinburgh  is  worth  a fre- 
it  visit  from  the  ornithologist.  Some  of  the  rarer 
tic  birds,  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
ssionally  occur  on  the  stalls  during  winter ; the 
5-tailed  Duck  or  Caloo  (Anas  glacialis),  and  the 
en-eye  (A.  clangula),  are  not  uncommon.  The 
ite-fronted  goose  (A.  albifrons),  the  Bean  goose 
ifabalis),  and  the  Bernacle  (A.  erythropus),  also 
r;  together  with  the  Merganser  (Mergus  serra- 
and  the  Dusky  Grebe  (Colymbus  nigricans), 
migan.  Snipes,  and  small  birds,  are  also  sold, 
mg  what  the  poulterers  call  Snipes,  birds  of  the 
is  Tringa,  particularly  T.  cinerea,  morinella,  and 
r,  mvicensis,  are  often  included.  (See  Poultry-Mar - 
[p.  283.) 

::  the  reptile  Amphibia  we  have  in  the  King’s 
: four  species  of  lizard  (Lacerta  agilis,  vulgaris, 
stris,  and  maculata  of  Sheppard),  here  called 
— an  abbreviation  of  aslcers,  the  old  English  name, 
i.fften  confounded  with  the  name  asps,  to  the  great 
of  the  harmless  lizards.  The  Blind-worm  (An- 
fragilis)  is  sometimes  found  in  banks  of  loose 
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Fishes. — A specimen  of  the  rare  Opah  (Zeus  lu- 
na)  was,  a few  years  ago,  taken  near  Cramond,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker. 
The  short  Diodon  or  Sun-fish  (Diodon  mola)  has 
also  been  caught  at  Cramond,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
same  gentleman’s  museum.  The  Sturgeon  (Acipen- 
ser  sturio)  frequently  enters  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Almond,  and  is  sometimes  killed.  The  Gar  (Esox 
belone)  is  occasionally  caught,  but  is  by  no  means 
common.  The  Saury-pike  (Esox  saurus),  which,  it 
seems,  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  sometimes  en- 
ters our  Frith  in  vast  shoals  during  winter.  It  is  ge- 
nerally named  the  Gowdanook.  At  ebb-tide  it  is  of- 
ten found  alive  with  its  long  curved  nose  sticking  in 
the  sludge,  as  if  it  considered  itself  sufficiently  hid 
when  its  head  was  immured.  The  Sea-cat  or  Wolf- 
fish (Anarhichas  lupus)  is  pretty  common  ; sometimes 
it  is  got  five  feet  long.  The  Bergil,  or  Labrus  bala- 
nus  of  Dr  Shaw,  is  found  in  the  Frith  during  sum- 
mer ; together  with  the  Brassy  or  L.  cornubius. 
The  Basse  (Perea  labrax),  and  the  Bib  (Gadus  lus- 
cus),  are  caught  at  the  same  season.  The  Gemmeous 
and  Sordid  Dragonet  (Callionymus  lyra  and  dracun- 
cuius)  are  very  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith.— 
From  observations  made  at  Newliaven,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  these  fishes,  though  ranked  as  distinct  spe- 
cies by  Linne  and  Pennant,  are  merely  male  and  fe- 
male of  the  same  species.  The  male  when  in  the 
water,  or  when  newly  caught,  shines  with  the  most 
brilliant  azure  and  golden  tints,  and  is  much  admin 
by  the  fishers,  who  call  it  gowdie  or  chanticleer. 

A large  species  of  Gilt-nead,  of  a fine  silvery  hue 
(Sparus  dentatus,  Sp.  Haii  of  Dr  Shaw),  is  sometime*, 
though  rarely,  caught. 

The  Smooth-hound  and  the  Tope  (Squalus  muste- 
lus  and  galeus),  with  the  angel-fish  (Sq.  squatina),  *** 
occasionally  entangled  in  the  fishing  nets,  and  carried 
into  Newliaven  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  to  be  got  W 
boiling  their  livers.  The  latter  is  the  animal  whicn 
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sometimes  been  described  as  a mermaid.  Piked 
-fishes  (Sq.  acanthias)  accompany  the  shoals  of 
r ing  into  the  Frith,  and  are  oftener  caught  than 
fishermen  could  wish,  as  they  prove  very  destruc- 
io  their  nets. 

onger-eels,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  lengch,  are  some- 
; is,  though  not  very  frequently,  taken  in  the 
p.h. 

he  lakes  of  Duddingstone  and  Lochend  contain 
and  Perch ; the  river  of  Leith,  the  Loche,  the  nine- 
cel  or  River-Lamprey,  &c. ; but  trout  are  nearly 
J lied  from  this  river,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
| , by  the  refuse  from  the  numerous  distilleries 
tii  dished  on  its  banks. 

' Lhe  fish-market  will  occasionally  yield  the  ichtliyo- 
1 t some  curious  objects.  The  Saury-pike  and 
■i  .pike  may  be  expected  in  winter.  The  Lumpfish, 
ling,  and  Sea-Lamprey,  occur  in  spring  : and  the 
•head  and  Wrasse  during  summer.  (See  article 
-Market,  p.  285.) 


rsECTA. — The  entomologist  finds  the  objects  of 
study  in  every  place.  The  Julus  oniscoides  of 
nson,  at  first  sight  resembling  Oniscus  armadillo,  is 
d under  stones  in  the  King’s  Park,  generally  about 
mat  hill.  Papilio  Artaxerxes  has  been  seen  in  the 
hy  grounds  of  Arthur’s  Seat  hills,  overlooking 
t /illage  of  Duddingstone ; this  is  accounted  one  of 
arest  British  butterflies.  Phalangium  hirsutum 
be  found  by  rummaging  among  the  refuse  of  the 
haven  oyster-boats.  In  the  same  way  may  be 
variety  of  crustaceous  insects ; Cancer  araneus ; 
:purator;  C.  lorigicornis ; C.  strigosus;  C.  locus- 
i tnd  C.  bernardus,  or  hermit  crab,  so  named  from 
ihvays  inhabiting  a turbinated  shell.  But  the 
curious  of  the  small  cancri  is  the  C.  phalangium, 
hh,  in  order  to  deceive  its  prey,  dresses  itself  with 
r?r  marine  plants  or  zoophytes.  It  may  sometimes 
und  at  Newhavcn  disguised  as  a plant  of  fucus 
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sinuosus ; at  other  times  neatly  dressed  out  like  then 
zoophyte  called  Flustra  truncata.  In  the  skate-nets,  j 
which  the  Newhaven  fishers  sometimes  sink  near  thei 
mouth  of  the  Frith,  C.  Norvegicus  is  often  entangled.! 
Large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  C.  horridus  aret 
sometimes  thus  taken.  C.  symnista  is  found  on  thei 
shores  after  heavy  east  winds.  The  lobster  is  occa-) 
sionally  caught ; the  edible  crab  or  partain  (C.  pagu- 
rus)  is  very  common.  Prawns  and  Shrimps  are  not* 
un  frequent. 

Of  the  Vermes  intestina , Leith  Sands  afford  thei 
Lumbricus  marinus,  dug  up  by  the  fishwomen  forf 
bait,  under  the  name  of  lug-worm  ; and  the  Hirudoj 
muricata  is  not  unfrequently  found  entwined  among) 
the  roots  of  the  great  tangle  (Fucus  digitatus.) 

Of  the  Mollusca,  the  Cuttle-fish  or  hose-Jish  (Sepia* 
loligo)  is  common  ; the  Sepia  octopodia  is  also  found,! 
but  is  more  rare.  The  bones  of  S.  officinalis  are  fre-« 
quently  cast  ashore.  Doris  argo,  Aphrodita  aculeata* 
Echinus  esculentus  and  spatagus,  are  frequently  cast! 
upon  the  beach  after  winter  storms,  and  especially  aH 
ter  east  winds.  The  Holothuria  pentacula  is  at  timet 
dredged  up  in  fishing  for  oysters.  The  Sea  Anemones 
(particularly  Actinea  crassicornis)  every  where  adhere* 
to  the  rocks  left  uncovered  at  ebb-tide.  Two  species 
of  very  long  sea- worms  are  occasionally  brought  up) 
from  the  deep  water  of  the  roadstead  by  the  oyster* 
dredges;  one  is  the  Nereis  flabelligera,  the  other  is  a 
black  animal,  perhaps  nondescript,  known  to  the  fish-* 
ers  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Worm.  It  is  often  be-* 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  may  be* 
found  in  the  Newhaven  oyster-boats  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. This  black  worm  has  been  described  in  the 
Naturalist’s  Miscellany  under  the  title  of  Linca  longit* 
sima. 

/ 

Of  Tcstacea  above  sixty  different  species  arc  found)! 
on  the  shore,  some  of  them  not  common.  Venus  IH) 
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lica,  ( gau'kie,)  Strorabus  pes  pelecani,  Solen  pel- 
dus,  Tellina  Ferroensis,  and  Cyprtea  pediculus,  are 
lat  Figget  Whins  after  storms.  Cardium  echina- 
} . t and  ciliare,  and  Nerita  glaucina,  are  occasionally 
up  on  the  sandy  beach  behind  the  glass-works  at 
th  during  winter.  Bulla  aperta  is  not  uncommon 
larolina  Park,  where  its  very  light,  almost  mem- 
aaceous  shells,  are  tossed  about  by  the  wind.  Pa- 
i ti  laevis  and  pellucida,  with  Mytilus  discors,  are 
id  adhering  to  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  large 
i weeds  that  are  thrown  ashore  in  winter,  while  the 
s or  claspers  of  these  tangles  are  generally  invested 
1 Lepas  striata,  which  is  rare  in  England.  In 
*t,  if  the  eonchologist  search  the  rejectamenta  on 
beach  after  high  winds,  which  communicate  to 
i Frith  the  agitation  of  the  German  Ocean,  he  will 
;r  fail  to  make  some  acquisitions.  From  among 
rrefuse  of  the  Newhaven  oyster -boats  some  rare 
Is  may  be  often  picked ; such  as  Mytilus  discrepans, 
i large  size;  Area  nucleus,  Mya  inaequivalvis,  &c. 
• tilus  cygneus  inhabits  Lochend ; Mytilus  anatinus 
Water  of  Leith. 


oophyta  are  to  be  found  in  great  variety  on  the 
•es  of  the  Frith  after  high  winds.  But  the  oyster- 
tts  at  Newhaven  afford  the  best  and  rarest  speci- 
is.  The  oyster-dredge  always  entangles  quantities 
'iertulariae,  Flustrae,  &c.  which  the  fishermen  call 
imer-growth.  About  thirty  species  of  Sertularite 
' thus  be  got  ; among  others  the  beautiful  Sertu- 
i operculata,  abietina,  cupressina,  and  fastigiata; 
curious  bottlebrush,  or  Sertularia  thuya;  with  very 
; e specimens  of  Sertularia  antennina;  to  which 
be  added  some  species  that  are  less  general- 
. loticed,  particularly  Sertularia  polyzonias,  lendi- 
i,  and  muricata.  Small  specimens  of  the  Fan- 
il, Gorgonia  flabellum,  are  sometimes,  though 
ly,  got  in  the  Frith.  The  coral  of  the  shops  (Co- 
;jia  officinalis)  is  common.  Several  species  of  Flus- 
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tra  are  dredged  up  with  the  oysters,  particularly  F. 
catbasea,  which,  according  to  authors,  is  rare  in  many  <i 
places. 


II. — Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  hills,  rocks,  lakes,  and  shores,  which  diversify 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  offer  a rich  field  to  . 
the  botanical  inquirer.  Even  Arthur’s  Seat  hills  alone 
present  him  with  about  four  hundred  different  spe-  i 
cies.  Among  these  some  pretty  rare  plants  are  num- 
bered ; Asplenium  septentrionale,  Arenaria  verna,  Po- 
tentilla  verna,  Salvia  verbeneca,  Thalictrum  minus, 
Gnaphalium  dioicum,  and  others.  Besides  these  may 
be  found,  in  the  King’s  Park,  two  of  the  rarer  of  the 
British  gramina,  Poa  rigida  and  Hordeum  pratense; 
and  among  the  cliffs  may  be  seen  two  uncommon 
native  shrubs,  the  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  Eu- 
ropaeus)  and  the  White-beam  (Pyrus  aria"! ) Several 
plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  adorn  these  hills ; 
among  these,  the  Maiden-pink,  (Dianthus  deltoides,) 
the  Dropwort,  (Spiraea  filipendula,)  and  the  Catchfly, 
(Lychnis  viscaria,)  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
margin  of  Duddingstone  Lake  is  enlivened  by  Ranun- 
culus lingua,  and  Stellaria  glauca,  together  with  the 
elegant  Butomus  umbellatus  or  Flowering-rush.  In 
the  appendix  to  Lightfoot’s  “ Flora  Scotica’’  is  a list 
of  plants  growing  in  the  King’s  Park,  Edinburgh,  in- 
cluding Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  To  this 
list  may  be  added,  Circaea  alpina,  Sanicula  Europaea, 
Viola  lutea,  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Alisma  ranuncu- 
loides,  Juniperus  communis,  and  many  Musci,  Alg*, 
and  Fungi.  Among  the  Musci,  Phascum  piliferum, 
a very  minute  and  rare  moss,  growing  on  the  bank  be- 
low the  columnar  greenstone  rocks ; and  Grimraia 
acuta,  observed  there  by  the  late  Mr  Don.  Among  the 
Algae,  Lichen  coccineus,  like  drops  of  blood  upon  the 
rocks ; and  among  the  Fungi,  Agaricus  terreus,  grow- 
ing in  large  semicircular  tracks  on  the  middle  riage  of 
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the  deleterious  spawn  of  this  mushroom  seemipg 
to  occasion  those  withered  traces  in  the  gr^ss 
! 1 have  commonly  been  denominated  Fairy  rings. 
l and  Hills,  as  might  be  expected,  afford  some 
slants;  in  particular  Listera  ovata  in  Swanston 
i ; Primula  farinosa  in  marshy  spots  above  Wood- 
dee;  Eriophorum  polystachion,  Scirpus  multi- 
;,  and  Vaccinium  oxycoccos,  or  cranberry-bush, 
at  marshes;  with  Epilobium  angustifolium  and 
nm  pusillum  at  the  spot  generally  called  Hab- 
How.  In  a wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of 
near  Colinton,  the  magnificent  species  of  Va- 
, Valeriana  pyrenaica,  is  common,  and  seems  to 
indigenous.  Two  poisonous  umbelliferous  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  1.  Cicuta  virosa, 
-leaved  water  hemlock  or  cowbane,)  too  plenti- 
i the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Lochend ; here  it  fre- 
ly  proves  destructive  to  cows  who  browse  it,  and 
ices  are  on  record  of  its  proving  fatal  to  the  hu- 
rpecies.  In  “ Birrel’s  Diary  ” this  entry  occurs  : 
8,  April  20.  Two  women  eat  hemlock  at  Res- 
and immediately  died.”  Now,  as  Restalrig  is 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lochend,  and  as 
ater-hemlock  is  much  more  virulent  than  the 
ifcton  hemlock,  (Conium  maculatum,)  we  may  with 
^i  ioility  ascribe  the  death  of  these  women  to  their 
lit  Liously  gathering  the  roots  of  the  cicuta.  2. 
P mdrium  aquaticum  (horse-bane  or  water-hem - 
lc!  This  is  not  so  deleterious  as  the  cicuta,  and  it 
igt  re  plant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lightfoot  as  found 
itl  Loch  of  Corstorpliine  ; that  loch  has  long  been 
<8  d,  but  the  Phellandrium  still  exists  in  the  prin- 
uij  drain  of  Corstorphine  meadow.  Cha;rophyllum 
a||  n is  another  rarity  found  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  Ravelstone  Woods  afford  some  of  the  rarer 
s i and  other  Cryptogamia.  A considerable  num- 
curious  plants  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  ; 
Lilarly  Ligusticum  Scoticum  and  Hieracium  um- 
iim  at  Figget  Whins.  The  turf  along  the  shore 
y decked,  during  summer,  with  the  purple  cocks- 
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head  (Astragalus  hypoglottis) ; and  the  drifted  sand  t 
is  variegated  with  the  elegant  sea-rocket,  (Bunias  ca-  > 
kile,)  and  the  curious  plant  called  prickly  glass- wort,  , 
(Salsola  kali,)  which  is  one  of  those  from  which  ba-  I 
rilla  is  made.  Inchkeith  affords  Glecoma  hirsuta  spar-  \ 
ingly,  and  Grimmia  maritima  in  abundance.  The  j 
Frith  yields  a considerable  variety  of  submarine  plants,  i 
above  thirty  species  of  Fuci,  and  a great  many  Ulvs  i 
and  Confervae.  Among  the  rarer  of  the  Fuci  may  be  i 
mentioned  Fucus  ligulatus,  F.  asparagoides,  F.  cor- 
neus,  and  the  minute  one,  F.  pygmasus. 

III. — Mineral  Kingdom. 

The  great  mass  of  compact  blue  whin-rock  or  basalt  | 
on  which  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  built  contains 
much  Zeolite,  compact,  fibrous,  and  sometimes  finely  ! 
radiated  (mesotype)  ; together  with  Tremolite,  which  I 
is  exceedingly  phosphorescent,  and  amorphous  Preh- 
nite.  Beds  of  quartzy  sandstone  alternate  with  the  ba-  I 
salt.  The  Calton  Hill  offers  a huge  mass  of  trap  and 
porphyry  to  the  inspection  of  the  mineralogist,  having 
at  first  view  little  appearance  of  stratification.  The 
sections  made,  however,  in  the  course  of  forming  the 
new  roads  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  hill, 
show  distinctly  that  the  whole  rocks  are  stratified,  and 
dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle,  varying  from  18°  to 
20°,  with  a general  direction  southward  and  northward. 
The  lowest  bed,  to  the  westward,  is  sandstone,  and  the 
highest,  to  the  eastward,  is  also  sandstone ; and  the 
whole  intermediate  rocks  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Coal  Formation  of  Mid-Lothian ; for,  on 
the  new  London  road,  where  it  overlooks  the  palace 
of  Holyroodhouse,  the  strata  consists  of  thin  beds  of 
wacke,  bituminous  shale,  clay  ironstone,  and  sand- 
stone repeatedly  alternating  with  each  other;  and  the 
operations  in  various  parts  of  the  hill  have  afforded 
evidence  that  all  the  rocks  composing  the  hill  gradual- 
ly pass  into  each  other,  or  have  had  their  origin  in  * 
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osition  from  one  grand  menstruum.  The  por- 
:ry,  in  one  place,  was  seen  passing  into  greenstone, 
greenstone,  in  another,  making  a transition  into 
ke,  the  wacke  again  passing  into  bituminous  shale, 
the  shale  both  into  clay-ironstone  and  sandstone. 

: mural  face  of  an  old  quarry  immediately  below 
son’s  Monument  displays  a section  of  the  upper 
of  the  hill  to  a considerable  depth  ; the  bed  of 
rhyry  is  here  forty  feet  thick ; immediately  over 
lies  a bed  of  amygdaloid,  in  calcareous  cavities  of 
ch  is  found  the  reddish  variety  of  Cubical  Zeo- 
called  Sarcite  by  Mr  Townson  on  account  of  its 
n colour.  Small  nests  of  glance-coal  have  also  been 
;id  in  this  rock,  very  near  to  the  summit  of  the 
Arthur’s  Seat  hills  exhibit  on  the  south  fine  co- 
rns of  porphyritic  greenstone,  some  groups  upright, 
rrs  lying  horizontally,  and  presenting  their  bases 
:nds.  These  are  in  some  places  invested  with  a 
ing  of  Prehnite,  showing  on  its  surface  mamillary 
ttals,  of  an  apple-green  colour.  In  the  fissures 
he  columns  the  same  mineral  is  found  in  amor- 
u is  masses,  and  of  a reddish  hue.  Over  the  por- 
ritic  greenstone  a vast  platform  of  trap-tuff*  is  in- 
bent, the  upper  part  of  which  forms  what  is  called 
i Lion’s  Back.  Imbedded  in  this  tuff*  considerable 
)es  of  siliceous  sandstone  may  in  different  parts  be 
rved.  The  trap- tuff  is  surmounted  by  the  peak 
ae  mountain,  consisting  of  basalt.  Near  the  lake 
Juddingstone,  beds  of  quartzy  sandstone,  and  of 
;ous  limestone,  crop  out ; and  in  the  basalt  here, 
is  of  Olivin  and  of  Augite,  together  with  crystals 
asaltic  Hornblende,  are  abundant, 
le  bold  and  lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock  called  Salis- 
Crags  consists  of  greenstone,  incumbent  on  beds 
ndstone,  slate-clay,  and  clay-ironstone.  In  a ho- 

i”  ital  layer  in  the  midst  of  the  greenstone  bed,  nu- 
us  beautiful  crystals  of  cubicite  are  found.  The 
are  distinctly  seen  only  in  one  or  two  places, 
; generally  concealed  by  the  extensive  talus, 
e e 2 
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which  is  accumulated  against  the  front  of  its  crags.  j 
In  one  place,  however,  a quarry  of  sandstone  has 
been  opened  under  the  greenstone.  The  superior 
hardness  of  the  sandstone  at  the  line  of  contact  has 
been  considered  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  that 
- theory  which  ascribes  the  consolidation  of  such 
rocks  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  which  views  the  com- 
mon wliinstone  rocks  of  Scotland  as  the  unerupted 
lavas  of  former  ages  of  the  world.  In  another  quarry, 
near  Holyroodhouse,  beautiful  radiated  Haematites  has 
been  found,  intermixed  with  Steatite,  green  fibrous 
calcareous  spar,  and  a kind  of  clay-ironstone  approach- 
ing to  Riddle.  Beds  of  greenstone  and  sandstone  are 
here  seen  to  alternate  several  times.  Masses  of  Heavy- 
spar  (sulphate  of  baryta)  may  here  be  often  found  ad- 
hering to  the  sandstone.  Lac  lunse  may  also  be  observ- 
ed lining  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  amethystine 
quartz  crystals  are  not  unfrequent.  Near  to  St  An- 
thony’s Chapel  some  very  beautiful  spotted  Jasper  has 
been  dug  by  the  Edinburgh  lapidaries ; but  the  vein,  as 
far  as  easily  accessible,  has  been  exhausted.  Crystals  * 
and  grains  of  Augite  are  abundant  in  the  rock  near  the 
chapel. 

The  sandstone  strata  which  have  at  different  times 
been  laid  open  in  digging  foundations  of  houses  in  the 
New  Town,  particularly  near  the  Customhouse,  have 
been  found  to  be  traversed  by  a great  vein  of  green- 
stone, from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  running  east  and 
west,  from  the  Customhouse  to  Marshall’s  Entry, 
Leith  Walk.  Greenstone  veins  are  well  known  in 
coal  districts  by  the  name  of  whin-dikes.  Two  such 
dikes  are  excellently  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  crossing  the  horizontal  strata  transversely ; the 
one  vein  is  immediately  below  St  Bernard’s  Well ; 
the  other  a little  higher  up  the  river.  The  great  vein 
above  mentioned  was  formerly  worked  at  Broughton, 
for  paving-stones  and  road-metal ; and  at  that  time 
small  specimens  of  Cohalt-ore,  of  a peach- blossom  co* 
lour,  were  found  in  its  walls. 
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; Greenstone  or  whinstone  occurs  also  in  regular  beds, 
i thick  bed  of  this  rock,  near  Bell’s  Mills,  a large 
;s  of  coarse  drawing-slate  may  be  seen.  * 

Jpon  Leith  shores,  nodules  of  Agate,  Carnelian, 
Chalcedony,  with  masses  of  Chlorite  imbedded  in 
rrtz,  may  occasionally  be  picked  up.  The  large  gran- 
\ tumblers  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  beach 
l not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  geologist, 
I i te  being  no  granite  rocks  to  a great  distance  around, 
4 the  masses  being  too  considerable  to  admit  of  the 
jposition  of  their  having  been  brought  hither  as 
ast.  At  Carolina  Park,  about  a mile  west  from 
vwhaven,  the  rocks  are  finely  exposed  by  the  action 
1 he  sea;  beds  of  greenstone  here  appear  to  alternate 
:h  beds  of  sandstone,  of  clay,  and  of  clay-ironstone, 
ee  trap  rock  of  Craigiehall  Hills  abounds  with  An- 
me,  and  with  greenish  fibrous  Zeolite.  The  Pent- 
ld  Hills  present  to  the  northward  large  rocks  of  Fel- 
in  mass,  pretty  much  decomposed,  which,  from 
resemblance  to  the  Petunse  of  the  Chinese,  or  ma- 
al  from  which  porcelain  is  manufactured,  has  been 
ed  Petunse  Pentlandica.  Where  some  spots  of  Lo- 
Hill,  not  far  from  Habbie's  How,  are  exposed,  by 
action  of  a rivulet.  Chalcedony,  striped  Jasper, 
Chlorite,  are  found.  At  the  waterfall  of  Hab- 
s How  the  rivulet  has  cut  through  a very  curious 
ccia,  or  puddingstone-rock,  of  great  thickness, 
ge  veins  of  Heavy-spar  are  observed  in  different 
;es  of  the  Pentlands.  At  Gilmerton,  the  strata 
ng  much  inclined,  have  been  cut  through  in 
ling,  and  have  disclosed  a series  of  mineral  beds 
ut  a mile  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  of  green- 
le,  limestone,  clay-ironstone,  sandstone,  and  coal, 
the  last  there  are  sixty  different  seams,  thick  or 


A detailed  description  of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
Idinburgh,  and  an  account  of  their  geognostical  relations, 
^rofessor  Jameson,  may  be  seen  in  Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  the 
Iburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
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thin,  twenty  of  which  have  been  worked.  St  Catha-  j 
rine’s  Well,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Rae,  Bart.,  about 
three  miles  south  from  Edinburgh,  is  continually  co-  ; 
vered  with  a scum  of  Naphtha  or  Petroleum  ; and  to  i 
the  supposed  virtues  of  this  mineral  oil  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  fame  of  this  well  in  former  times,  when 
its  decoration  was  an  object  to  the  monarch  of  Scot- 
land. 


REMARKABLE  OBJECTS 


IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


The  Castle  Hill , 

A high  terrace  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Old 
Town,  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  subjacent 
country  and  the  buildings  of  the  city;  and  the  pro- 
spect from  the  Castle  itself  takes  in  a still  wider 
range.  On  the  north  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fife,  with  its  fishing  towns  scattered  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  are  distinctly  seen  ; on  the  east 
Arthur's  Seat  and  the  cultivated  fields  of  East  Lo- 
thian, with  the  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick  Law, 
and  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  distance ; and  on  the  south 
the  Hills  of  Braid  and  Craiglockhart,  and  the  Pentland 
Hills. 


The  Calton  Hill 


Is  a rocky  eminence  almost  within  the  city.  The 
ascent  is  now  easy  by  Waterloo  Place  and  the  new 
road ; and  the  walks,'  which  were  formed  around 
and  near  its  summit  in  1816  and  1817,  present  at 
every  step  views  of  unparalleled  variety  and  beauty. 
The  city  from  this  eminence  is  seen  below  as  if  it  were 
delineated  on  a map;  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  its 
shipping,  and  the  mountain  scenery  around,  present  a 
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cession  of  objects  which  are  rarely  seen  in  combi- 
ion.  The  Observatory  and  Nelson’s  Monument 
wn  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a part  of  which  besides 
hosen  for  the  site  of  the  National  Monument ; and 
her  down,  on  the  south,  are  the  New  Prison  and 
dewell.  In  the  Calton  burying-ground,  at  the  en- 
. I dice  to  the  hill  from  the  west,  is  a large  circular  mo- 
i j nnent,  the  burial-place  of  David  Hume.  The  late 
'brated  Professor  Playfair  was  also  interred  in  this 
> I letery. 

* i ?he  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hill,  and  the 

nation  of  walks,  projected  in  1815  and  1816,  have 
'hi  year  (1823)  been  completed  by  forming  a sloping 

• ] ilk  from  the  carriage  access  to  the  hill  down  to  the 
it  i 1 railing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Regent’s  Road,  be- 
§ jxt  the  Miller’s  and  the  Baker’s  Knowes.  In  less 

|ra  three  months,  12,000  tons  of  earth  from  the 
Ignadation  of  the  Register  Office,  furnished  free  of  ex- 

I :e  by  the  kindness  of  the  King’s  architect,  were  laid 

I I n in  this  hollow  ; and  it  is  understood  an  offer  has 
i n made  to  plant  this  fine  bank  free  of  expence,  pro- 
I 3d  the  magistrates  would  inclose  and  protect  it. 

The  King's  Park. 


’he  King’s  Park,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
, affords  many  beautiful  walks.  This  park  is  fil- 
ed with  a wall  built  by  James  V.,  and  is  about 
:e  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
:y  and  steep  hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill  which  rises 
three  tops.  The  highest  of  these  tops,  called 
hur’s  Seat,  rises  with  a rugged  and  steep  ascent  to 
height  of  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
m the  top  of  this  eminence  the  view  is  grand,  and 
arkably  extensive.  The  metropolis,  the  German 
an,  the  course  of  the  Forth,  the  Grampian  moun- 
■8,  and  a large  portion  of  the  most  populous  and 

It  cultivated  part  of  the  kingdom,  form  a landscape 
i nee  beautiful  and  sublime.  That  part  of  the  hill 
| he  west  which  overlooks  the  city,  and  is  denomi- 
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nated  Salisbury  Crags,  presents  a semicircular  range  of 
precipitous  rocks,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 
a mural  crown.  Along  the  front  of  this  range  a walk 
was  formed  in  1820,  which  opened  up  a series  of  views, 
changing  at  every  step,  and  which  are  perhaps  unequal- 
led, at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a large  city. 

During  the  year  1820,  the  shawl  weavers  of  Edin- 
burgh, amounting  to  about  600  persons,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment ; and  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons  of  benevolence,  willing  to  protect  a class  of 
people  so  industrious,  determined  to  do  something  for 
their  relief.  Meetings  were  privately  called,  and  such 
funds  were  speedily  provided  as  enabled  a committee  to 
undertake  various  improvements,  one  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  a promenade  along  the  front  of  Salisbary 
Crags.  The  celebrated  David  Hume,  duly  appreciat- 
ing the  grandeur  of  such  a walk,  had  indeed  at  a former 
period  caused  a footpath  to  be  made  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, nearly  in  the  line  of  the  road  now  formed  ; but 
so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  most  romantic 
walk,  that  it  had  become  nearly  impassable.  The  walk 
through  the  King’s  Park  and  St  Ann’s  Yards  was  like- 
wise improved  by  the  same  committee,  who  besides 
performed  many  other  minor  pieces  of  work  without 
once  coming  before  the  public  for  aid.  A t the  northern 
extremity  of  the  eastern  division  of  this  hill  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  Chapel  and  Hermitage  of  St  Anthony. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  a small  ridge  of 
rocks,  noted  for  a remarkable  echo  ; and  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  this,  above  the  footpath  which  leads  to 
the  village  of  Duddingstone,  is  a superb  range  of  por- 
phyritic  greenstone  columns,  of  a pentagonal  or  hexa- 
gonal form,  from  50  to  GO  feet  in  length,  and  five  in 
diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  this  place  is 
the  Lake  of  Duddingstone,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
is  the  parish  church.  The  greenstone,  of  which  these 
hills  are  composed,  afford  an  excellent  and  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  stones  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  city. 
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The  Meadows. 

)n  the  south  side  of  the  city  is  the  retired  walk 
ed  The  Meadows.  This  place  was  formerly  a lake 
ed  the  South  Loch,  which  was  drained  about  the 
inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Thomas  Hope, 
vhom  it  was  let  on  lease.  Hope  became  bound,  by 
terms  of  this  lease,  not  only  to  drain  the  lake  or 
•■•sh,  but  to  make  a walk  round  it  of  24  feet  in 
th,  with  a hedge  and  a row  of  trees ; and  a walk 
iss,  from  north  to  south,  bordered  with  lime-trees, 
i^s  is  the  origin  of  the  present  beautiful  walks.  The 
: umference  of  the  Meadows  is  about  one  mile  and 
idf. 

'o  the  south-west  of  the  Meadows  lie  the  downs 
t ;d  Burntsfield  Links,  where  the  citizens  in  sum- 
amuse  themselves  at  the  favourite  Scottish  game 
olf,  and  where  the  troops  stationed  in  the  city  ge- 
Uy  perform  their  exercises. 

arther  to  the  south  and  west  is  what  was  formerly 
;d  the  Borough  Moor,  a large  track  of  ground,  sup- 
d to  have  been  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
;h  by  David  I.  This  ground,  in  the  year  1513, 
:ars  to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  as  at  that 
certain  privileges  were  granted  to  the  citizens 
built  their  houses  of  the  wood  of  this  moor.  In 
Borough  Moor  James  IV.  reviewed  his  gallant  ar- 
(in  which  were  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
h,  with  their  chief  magistrate  at  their  head,)  be- 
lie marched  to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  and  the 
? still  exists,  built  in  the  wall  of  a dike,  to  which 
oyal  standard  was  affixed. 

jar  the  head  of  Burntsfield  Links  stand  Gillespie’s 
>ital  and  Free-School,  the  former  of  which  occu- 
:the  site  of  an  old  castellated  building,  removed  a 
"ears  ago,  called  Wryte’s  House.  A little  to  the 
4-west  of  this  building  stands  Merchiston  Tower, 
cient  building,  and  once  the  seat  of  the  celebrat- 
iventor  of  the  logarithms.  To  the  westward  of 
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this  building  rises  Craiglockhart  Hill,  which  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  from  the  natural  beauties 
which  it  displays,  and  the  prospect  which  is  afforded 
from  its  summit.  Farther  on,  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles,  is  the  picturesque  village  of  Colin  ton,  and  the  scat 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart.  North-east  from  this  rises 
the  Hill  of  Corstorphine,  beautifully  variegated  with 
gentlemen's  seats  and  ornamental  plantations.  On 
one  part  of  the  hill,  famed  for  the  landscape  it  com- 
mands, have  been  built  two  walls,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  in  each  of  the  four  angles  thus 
formed  a seat  is  placed,  which  altogether  commands  as 
fine  and  as  varied  a selection  of  objects  as  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with. 


St  Bernard’s  Well. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  the  walk  along  l 
the  Water  of  Leith  to  St  Bernard’s  Well  is  peculiarly  5 
beautiful.  St  Bernard’s  Well  had  been  long  distin- 
guished for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  waters,  which 
are  of  the  sulphureous  kind.  The  qualities  of  this 
spring  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  late  Lord  Gar- 
denstone,  his  Lordship  purchased  the  property  of  the 
well,  and  erected  a temple  over  it,  consisting  of  a 
circle  of  columns,  surmounted  by  a neat  dome.  In 
the  middle  is  a statue  of  Hygeia,  the  Goddess  of 
Health.  The  figure  is  well  proportioned ; but  it 
is  too  large  for  a near  view.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
temple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  stands  a tower, 
erected  by  the  late  Mr  Walter  Ross,  which  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  stones  with  ancient  sculptured 
ornaments,  collected  from  ruinous  buildings. 

Hermitage  of  Braid. 

South  from  the  Boroughmoor,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Edinburgh,  is  the  Hermitage  of  Braid,  the 
sweetly  retired  residence  of  Mr  Gordon.  It  is  buried 
in  a narrow  vale,  between  two  ranges  of  low  and  irre- 
gular hills,  and  is  surrounded  with  wood.  The  sm»" 
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ilet  called  Braid  Burn  meanders  through  the  mid- 
cof  the  vale  in  which  it  stands. 

L bout  a mile  to  the  north-east  from  the  Hermitage 
Jraid  stands  the  House  of  Grange,  a turreted  man- 
; , formerly  the  seat  of  the  well-known  military  com- 
der  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  William  Kirkal- 
In  this  house,  too,  the  celebrated  historian,  Dr 
ertson,  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life. 

Dreghorn  Castle, 


he  seat  of  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.  stands  on  the 
h side,  and  at  the  foot,  of  the  Pentland  Hills, 
mt  three  miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
'he  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  very  elegant. 
! view  from  the  grounds  is  singularly  rich  and 
mtiful. 


Craigmillar  Castle. 

rraigmillar  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  stands  about  three 
frs  south  from  Edinburgh.  A barmkyn,  or  thick 
n roart  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with  parapets  and  tur- 
ij,  encompasses  the  building.  At  what  time  Craig- 
l ir  Castle  was  built  is  unknown.  It  occurs,  how- 
■*  on  record  as  a fortaliee,  in  a charter  of  the  reign 
lexander  II.,  in  1212,  by  William,  son  of  Henry 
raigmillar,  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline, 
nscription  on  the  gate  of  the  outer  rampart  bears 
late  1427.  In  the  year  1477,  John  Earl  of  Mar, 
i linger  brother  of  James  III.,  was  confined  in  this 
' e.  It  was  also  the  residence  of  James  V.  for  some 
during  his  minority.  In  1543  this  castle  was 
t and  plundered  by  the  English.  Craigmillar 
the  frequent  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
her  return  from  France  in  1561.  Her  French 
ue  were  lodged  at  a small  distance,  at  the  village, 
h,  from  that  circumstance,  still  retains  the  name 
ittle  France.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
-astle  are  some  excellent  freestone  quarries. 

F f 
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Duddingstone  House. 

Duddingstone  House,  a seat  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn,  is  situated  about  a mile  distant  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  south-east,  near  the  village  of  Dud- 
dingstone. The  situation  of  the  house  is  low  ; but  the 
building  is  elegant,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
finely  laid  out. 

Dalmeny  House, 

The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  is  situate  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  8 miles 
west  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a recently  erected  man- 
sion of  great  elegance,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very 
picturesque.  About  half  a mile  distant  is  Barnbougle 
Castle,  a very  ancient  baronial  residence,  and  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  It  is  built 
within  flood  mark. 

Hopetoun  House , 

The  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about  12  miles 
west  from  Edinburgh,  and  3 from  Queensferry.  The 
house  and  offices  are  superb,  and  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  great  taste.  A beautiful  lawn  surrounds  the 
house  skirted  with  trees  ; and  romantic  walks  are  car- 
ried through  the  woods.  The  prospect  from  Hopetoun 
House  is  varied  and  extensive.  The  Forth,  from  Stir- 
ling to  the  Isle  of  May,  with  its  islands  and  the  nume- 
rous towns  on  its  coasts,  may  be  seen  from  this  sta- 
tion ; and  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Grampian 
mountains  on  the  north,  and  Benlomond  on  the  west. 

Portobello. 

Portobello,  two  miles  east  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  the  favourite  bathing- 
place  of  the  inhabitants.  Hot  and  cold  baths  were  erect- 
ed here  in  1807 ; and  i/.  has  a chapel,  connected  with 
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5 .e  establishment,  to  which  a clergyman  was  appoint- 
j under  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
1818.  It  contains  some  neat  streets  and  many 
j t:udsome  villas;  and  the  resort  to  it  in  the  summer 
• tson  is  considerable.  A pottery  and  brickworks  have 
j ig  been  established  at  Portobello. 


; Beyond  Portobello,  and  about  five  miles  from  Edin- 
rgh,  is  the  village  named  Fisherrow,  immediately 
i jacent  to  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  of  which  it 
l ras  a part.  The  links  or  downs  of  Musselburgh 
Ir.itain  a stand  and  excellent  turf  racing-ground, 
it  ere  the  Edinburgh  races  are  now  held. 


Gilmerton. 

AA.t  the  village  of  Gilmerton,  about  three  miles  south 
tm  Edinburgh,  is  a subterraneous  house  cut  out  of 
solid  rock  by  George  Paterson,  a blacksmith,  and 
.shed,  after  five  years’  incessant  labour,  in  1724.. 
i is  village  is  also  celebrated  for  its  sand  quarry, 
i ich  brings  to  the  proprietor  L.200  per  annum,  but 
iich  is  subset  to  a class  of  carters  for  L.865.  By 
i ! emulation  among  these  people,  eighty-four  carts  per 
t ;k  are  driven  to  Edinburgh,  which  sell  for  about 
. per  cart,  for  sprinkling  on  the  pavements  of  kit- 
ns  and  cellars.  Yellow  sand  is  one  of  the  regular 
;s  of  Ed  inburgh. 


EXCURSIONS  AND  TOURS. 


Though  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, it  has  been  suggested,  that  a short  notice  of  the 
remarkable  objects  within  a day’s  drive  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  a slight  sketch  of  the  chief  objects  to  be 
seen  in  more  extensive  tours,  might  be  a useful  addition.  I 

EXCURSION  TO  ROSLIN. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  summer  relaxations  of  the  ] 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  is  an  excursion  to  the  village  of  I 
Roslin,  whose  ancient  Castle  and  Chapel,  independent  } 
of  the  romantic  scenery  on  the  Esk,  is  worthy  of  a vi- 
sit. Roslin  is  about  seven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  i 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  St  Clairs,  I 
(or  Sinclairs,)  stand  on  a peninsulated  rock,  and  are  j 
accessible  only  by  a bridge.  It  is  uncertain  when  this 
castle  was  built.  About  the  year  1100  William  de  I 
Sancto  Clero,  son  of  Waldernus  Compte  de  Clair,  who 
came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  ob-  f 
tained  from  Malcolm  Canmore  a great  part  of  the  lands  I 
and  barony  of  Roslin.  It  might  probably  be  built  | 
about  that  time.  In  history  little  or  no  mention  of  [ 
this  castle  occurs  till  the  year  1455,  when  we  read  of 
Sir  James  Hamilton  being  confined  iri  it  by  James  II. 

It  was  burnt  down  in  1544  by  the  English  forces  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Hertford.  In  1650  it  surrendered  to 
General  Monk.  The  modern  part  of  the  castle  was 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1563.  The  other  parts  of  the  castle 
present  only  a ruin  of  great  magnitude  ; large  masses  I; 
of  the  walls,  which  are  of  immense  thickness,  having  | 
here  and  there  fallen  down.  The  access  to  the  castle  r 
is  by  a narrow  bridge,  over  a deep  natural  ravine,  the  I 
sides  of  which  are  solid  rock.  Roslin  Castle  gives  its  | 
name  to  a beautiful  Scottish  song. 
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Roslin  Chapel. 

On  the  rising  ground  immediately  above  the  castle 
is  i the  Chapel  of  Roslin,  founded  by  William  Earl  of 
Caithness  and  Orkney  in  1446.  It  is  a beautiful  spe- 
imen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  notwithstanding 
| )me  damage  it  sustained  by  a mob  in  1688,  is  still 
ery  entire.  It  is  68  feet  in  length,  34  in  breadth, 
nd  40  in  height.  The  roof  is  arched,  and  supported 
j|;,y  two  rows  of  pillars.  The  present  building  is  said 
p » be  only  the  choir  of  a large  collegiate  church  that 
as  intended  to  have  been  built.  At  the  west  end  is 
file  monument  of  George  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  died 
1582.  Near  Roslin  is  the  scene  of  a battle  fought 
pit  jtween  the  English  and  Scots  on  the  24th  February 
103,  when  three  divisions  of  the  English  army  were 
tp  .ccessively  defeated  in  one  day  by  a body  of  Scots 
>t  one-third  of  their  aggregate  number. 

About  a mile  and  a half  below  Roslin  is 

Hawthornden , 

On  the  top  of  a steep  impending  precipice  of  free- 
one  rock,  overhanging  the  river  North  Esk.  In  the 
ce  of  the  rock  are  seen  the  loop-holes  and  windows  of 
e caves  or  dens  from  which,  in  1341,  the  brave 
! lexander  Ramsay  often  sallied  out,  with  his  gallant 
mpanions,  in  his  predatory  excursions  against  the 
! iglisli  invaders.  Hawthornden  is  a building  of  con- 
1 lerable  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  as  a fortalice  in 
e year  1433,  but  it  is  apparently  much  older.  One 
irrt  of  it  is  a large  vaulted  tower,  grafted  on  the  na- 
e rock.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  building  there  is 
, dane-tree  growing,  of  considerable  size.  The  £ate 
entrance,  though  of  more  modern  date  than  the 
uver,  is  probably  older  than  the  dwelling-house;  the 
If  n gate  was  lately  remaining.  Under  and  near  the 
» .nsion  are  two  ranges  of  caves  scooped  out  of  the 
||  k,  probably  places  to  secure  the  people  and  their 
■fleets  in  the  wars  between  the  Scots  and  English. 
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The  buildings  now  inhabited  were  partly  rebuilt  by 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  celebrated 
historian  and  poet,  in  the  year  1638.  Drummond 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  this  beautiful  re- 
tirement, and  here  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jameses, 
and  his  Poems. 

The  scenery  around  Hawthornden,  as,  indeed,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  is  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic ; and  a walk  by  its  banks  will  well  reward  the 
trouble  of  the  stranger* 

Melville  Castle. 

Still  farther  down  the  Esk,  and  close  by  the  village 
of  Lasswade,  stands  Melville  Castle,  a seat  of  Lord 
Melville.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  of  a 
square  form,  with  circular  towers  at  the  angles,  of  ele- 
gant workmanship.  Two  wings,  of  a less  height  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  but  of  equal  elegance,  are 
attached  to  it.  Two  miles  from  Lasswade  is  the  town 
of  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith  House. 

Dalkeith  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Euccleuch, 
is  about  six  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  North  Esk,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  of  Dalkeith.  This  build- 
ing stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  was 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland  during  the  mino- 
rity of  James  VI.,  used  frequently  to  reside  at  this 
castle,  and  it  was  then  commonly  styled  the  “ Lion's 
Den.”  The  present  edifice  was  built  by  the  family  of 
Scott,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
consists  of  a main  house  and  two  wings,  with  orna- 
ments of  the  Corinthian  order  in  front.  The  hall,  the 
grand  staircase,  and  the  several  suites  of  rooms  within, 
are  spacious  and  elegantly  finished.  In  Dalkeith. 
House  is  a fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  garden 
is  large,  and  the  park  around  is  extensive.  The  river 
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>rth  Esk  passes  immediately  under  the  walls,  and  a 
ldendid  bridge  has  been  built  over  it.  His  Majesty, 
.his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  resided  at  Dalkeith  House. 

Newbattle  Abbey. 

A little  farther  up,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  South 
•k,  is  Newbattle  Abbey,  a seat  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
is of  Lothian,  about  seven  miles  south  from  Edin- 
rgh,  and  one  mile  south-west  from  Dalkeith.  It  is  si- 
.ted  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  ancient  Ab- 
■ r of  Newbattle,  founded  here  for  Cistertian  monks  by 
vid  I.  The  house  contains  many  fine  paintings,  and 
iore  it,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  South  Esk,  opens  a 
dant  lawn,  interspersed  with  some  straggling  trees 
a very  great  size.  Close  by  the  wall  of  the  park 
inds  the  church  of  Newbattle,  with  a small  village 
iich  has  risen  around  it.  The  town  of  Dalkeith  is 
.hin  sight ; and,  by  ascending  an  eminence  on  either 
e,  a prospect  may  be  obtained  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
rgh,  and  its  rich  and  populous  environs. 


dreston  Hall,  nine  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  Dal- 
lsie  Castle,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  South  Esk, 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  are  worthy  of  a 
t. 

The  massive  ruins  of  Borthwick  Castle,  twelve  miles 
i th-east  from  the  city,  are  also  an  object  of  considera- 
interest. 

EXCURSION  TO  PENTLAND  HILLS. 

weaving  Edinburgh  by  the  road  passing  the  head  of 
rrntsfield  Links,  the  old  Castle  of  Merchiston  is  seen 
the  right.  A little  further  on  is  the  village  of 
rningside,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
w Lunatic  Asylum.  About  two  miles  on  the  left  is 
gate  which  leads  to  the  Hermitage  of  Braid,  the 
1 perty  of  Mr  Gordon.  This  beautiful  retired  man- 
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sion  stands  in  a narrow  wooded  dell,  through  which 
runs  a small  rivulet  called  Braid  Burn.  About  a mile 
further  on,  a road  on  the  right  leads  to  an  inn  called 
the  Hunters’  Tryst,  at  which  strangers  will  receive 
directions  for  ascending  the  hill  at  the  proper  places. 

On  proceeding  about  two  miles  further,  the  bill  may 
be  ascended  at  its  eastern  termination  directly  from 
the  main  road. 

Habbie's  How  (at  least  the  place  generally  visited 
as  such)  is  situated  in  a little  valley  about  two  miles  [ 
over  the  hill.  The  rivulet  of  Glencorse  winds  along 
the  vale.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pentlands 
is  extensive  and  beautiful.  Woodhouselee,  the  seat  of  } 
Mr  Tytler,  surrounded  by  wood,  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  about  five  I 
miles  distant  from  Edinburgh.  The  reservoirs  for  the 
water  which  supplies  the  city  are  situated  at  the  base  . 
of  the  Pentlands. 

From  Glencorse,  after  crossing  the  eastmost  hill, 
there  is  a road  to  Penicuik  and  Pioslin. 


Penicuik  House, 

The  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  between  west  and  south-west  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  North 
Esk,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Penicuik. 
The  principal  rooms  within  are  large,  and  finely 
proportioned.  But  there  is  a peculiar  attraction 
to  visit  Penicuik  House.  This  is  the  apartment 
denominated  Ossians  Hull,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  decorated  with  paintings  by  the  pencil  of  Run- 
ciman,  representing  scenes  from  the  Poems  ascrib- 
ed to  Ossian.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  is  a small  ro- 
tund building,  a model  of  the  temple  of  Terminus 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  and 
was  generally  known  by / the  name  of  Arthur’s  Oven. 

FIIOM  NEWHAVEN  TO  STIRLING  BY  WATER. 

Another  excursion,  in  which  a great  variety  of  in  ter- 
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F ting  objects  occur,  is  by  water  up  the  Frith  of  Forth 
! r Stirling.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  this  noble 
ipstuary,  its  islands,  and  the  elegant  seats  and  towns 
>:  hich  are  scattered  along  its  shores,  have  long  been 
f:  inured.  Nearly  opposite  to  Leith,  the  sea-port  of 
! dinburgh,  are  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn.  Farther 
p is  Aberdour,  nearly  opposite  to  which  is  the  small 
fi  land  of  Inchcolm,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a rao- 
: istery.  Aberdour  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
Morton,  is  a picturesque  object  on  a rising  ground 

I I the  east  of  the  town  ; and  about  a mile  to  the  west- 
ird  stands  Donibristle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

• early  opposite  to  Aberdour,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
I rrith,  may  be  seen  Dalmeny  House,  and  the  old  Castle 

Barnbougle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

I I I Queensfbrry  the  Frith  is  contracted  to  less  than 
po  miles.  Above  the  Ferry,  on  the  north  side,  the 
tnvvns  of  Culross,  Kincardine,  and  Alloa,  are  succes- 
sively seen ; and  on  the  south  side  Borrowstounness 
In  id  Grangemouth.  Between  Queensferry  and  Bor- 
: wstounness  is  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  Earl 

* Hopetoun  ; and  a little  above  the  town,  on  a wood- 
1 1 . bank,  Kinneil  House,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 

m.  The  windings  of  the  river  between  Alloa  and 
t ;irling  are  very  picturesque ; and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
ent  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  almost  insulated  by  the 
rrith,  are  worthy  of  a visit.  From  Stirling  to  Dunblane, 
Ihich  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  near  which  are 
line  springs  much  frequented  in  summer,  is  about 
x miles.  The  cathedral  is  a splendid  Gothic  struc- 
ire,  the  choir  of  which  is  occupied  as  the  parish 
lurch.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in  two  days, 
t ; a very  trifling  expence. 

Various  other  excursions  may  be  made  within  a 
ly’s  ride  of  Edinburgh.  Melrose  Abbey,  on  the 
weed,  35  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  worthy  of  a visit, 
he  Bass  Rock,  about  20  miles  east  from  Edinburgh 
by  Musselburgh,  Tantallan  Castle,  and  the  scenery 
h the  neighbourhood,  are  objects  of  great  interest; 
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and  boats  can  always  be  procured  at  Leith  or  New- 
haven,  for  excursions  to  the  islands  in  the  Frith  or  to 
the  opposite  coast. 

FALLS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

Lanark  is  a town  in  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  situate  32  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  which  is 
worthy  of  a visit  on  account  of  its  cotton-mills,  and  its 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde. 

Lanark  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Scotland. 

It  was  erected  into  a Royal  Burgh  by  Alexander  I. 
and  unites  with  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  in 
sending  a member  to  Parliament.  But  the  village  of 
New  Lanark,  begun  in  1785  by  Mr  David  Dale  of 
Glasgow,  to  accommodate  the  work  people  at  the  cot- 
ton-mills, erected  about  the  same  period,  are  now  the 
most  interesting  objects  to  a stranger.  The  establish- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Owen  the  pro- 
prietor, is  not  less  worthy  of  a visit  from  its  extent, 
than  as  practically  exhibiting,  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  society,  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  projected  by  that  gentleman. 

The  principal  falls  of  the  Clyde  near  Lanark  are  i 
three  in  number,  two  above  and  one  below  the  town. 
The  uppermost  fall  is  somewhat  above  24  miles  from 
Lanark,  and  from  the  estate  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
called  the  Bonniton  Fall  or  Lin.  To  reach  this  fall, 
the  second  or  Corra  Lin  is  passed  by  a most  romantic 
walk  along  the  Clyde.  At  a little  distance  from  the 
fall,  the  walk  leading  to  a rock  that  overhangs  the 
river  brings  the  stranger  all  at  once  within  sight  of 
this  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  whole  body  of  the 
water  is  here  precipitated  over  the  rock  in  one  unbroken 
sheet ; and  although  the  river  above  exhibits  a placid 
appearance,  beautifully  margined  with  wood,  this  ap- 
pearance is  suddenly  changed  at  the  fall ; and  below  it 
the  river  is  contracted  in  its  bed,  and  thunders  among 
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ks  and  precipices.  The  fall  of  Bonniton  is  about 
I :feet  high. 

The  same  beautiful  and  romantic  walk  conducts  the 
:i  itor  back  again  along  the  precipice  that  overhangs 
e : river,  both  sides  of  which  are  fenced  by  mural 
ks,  equidistant  and  regular,  forming,  as  it  has  been 
med,  a “ stupendous  natural  masonry.”  The  visi- 
descends  the  river  for  about  half  a mile  till  he  ar- 
es at  Corra  Lin,  so  called  from  an  old  castle  upon 
; opposite  bank.  The  old  Castle  of  Corra,  on  a high 
k that  overlooks  the  fall,  with  Corra  House  and  the 
iky  and  wooded  banks  of  the  Clyde,  form  of  them- 
v ^es  a beautiful  coup  d'ceil ; but  nothing  can  equal 
stupendous  appearance  of  the  fall  itself,  when 
^wed  from  any  of  the  seats  placed  here  and  there 
nng  the  walks.  The  rocky  barrier — the  old  castle— 
i : orn-mill  on  a rock  below — with  the  tremendous 
ss  into  which  the  water  falls,  heightened  by  the 
■se  nf  the  water  itself,  cannot  be  viewed  without 
; (olions  of  sublimity.  A summer  house  or  pavilion, 
i It  in  1708,  is  situated  over  a high  rocky  bank  that 
rlooks  the  Lin,  and  from  its  upper  room  affords  a 
\ y striking  prospect  of  the  fall.  The  water  at  Corra 
! m falls  84  feet.  The  river  does  not  here  rush  over 
Dne  uniform  sheet,  like  Bonniton  Lin,  but  in  three 
brent  though  almost  imperceptible  leaps. 

IThe  Cotton-Mills  form  the  next  object  in  descend- 
I ; the  river ; and  not  far  from  these  is  another  beau- 
; d aud  romantic  fall,  called  Dundaff  Lin.  This  fall 
)etween  three  and  four  feet  high,  and  trouts  have 
n observed  to  spring  up  and  gain  the  top  of  it  with 
: C 2* 

i The  next  fall,  still  descending  the  river,  is  Stone- 
s r es  Lin,  about  two  miles  and  a half  below  Corra  Lin. 

is  cataract,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  is  the 
‘ I plus  ultra  of  the  salmon,  as  none  can  possibly  get  a- 
f 'e  it,  though  their  endeavours  in  the  spawning  sea- 
i are  incessant  and  amusing.  It  is  equally  roman- 
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tic  with  the  others,  and,  like  Corra  Lin,  the  water  has 
three  distinct  leaps  in  its  descent. 

Another  natural  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lanark  is  Cartlane  Craigs,  upon  the  river  Mouss,  : 
which  enters  the  Clyde  about  a mile  below  the  town  j 
of  Lanark.  This  is  a curious  and  romantic  den,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
precipitous  and  rugged  rocks  fringed  with  wood.  The 
rocky  bank  on  the  north  side  is  about  400  feet  in 
height,  and  it  is  not  much  lower  upon  the  south  side,  i 
At  the  bottom  rises  the  river  Mouss,  which  scarcely 
leaves  room  for  the  traveller  to  traverse  the  den.  Ca- 
verns in  the  rocks  are  here  and  there  observable ; and 
one  of  these  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  the 
hiding  place  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  A bridge  has 
been  lately  thrown  over  this  ravine. 

From  Lanark  to  Glasgow  is  a pleasant  drive  down 
the  vale  of  Clyde,  by  Dalserf  and  Hamilton,  near  which 
last  is  Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil-  j 
ton,  where  some  fine  paintings  are  to  be  seen.  Eight 
miles  from  Glasgow  is  the  village  and  Castle  of  Both- 
well,  the  seat  of  Lord  Douglas.  The  views  of  the 
old  castle  are  romantic,  and  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  !. 
in  its  neighbourhood  has  been  celebrated  in  the  song, 

“ O Bothwell  bank,  thou  blooraest  fair  !”  About  a mile 
east  from  the  village  is  Bothwell  Bridge,  noted  for  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  1679  between  the  King’s  troops 
and  the  Covenanters,  and  brought  into  modern  celebrity 
by  the  graphic  narrative  of  the  same  event  in  the 
“ Tales  of  my  Landlord.” 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  the  first  in  Scotland  in  point  of 
population,  and  still  more  celebrated  for  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  industry  which  distinguish  it, 
contains  too  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  even  slight- 
ly enumerated  in  a sketch  like  the  present. 
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Dunkeld, 
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Blair  Atholl, 


(Miles.) 
IDunkeld,  - 574 
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To  Aberfeldy, 
Taymouth, 
Kenmore, 


(Miles.) 
164  43 
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11  774 
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: I The  road  to  Perth  leaves  Edinburgh  by  one  of  the 
jtern  outlets,  and  the  first  stage  is  Queensferry,  at 
. distance  of  nine  miles.  In  this  line  are  many  fine 
: ts,  romantic  scenery,  and  extensive  views ; among 
ich  are  Barnton,  King’s  Cramond,  New  Saughton, 
1 Craigiehall.  The  scenery  on  the  Almond  at  the 
dge,  and  the  fine  inclosures  of  Dalmeny  House,  are 
,ch  admired,  and  the  view  from  the  heights  above 
teensferry  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The 
;ith  of  Forth  is  here  crossed  in  passage-boats  to 
>rth  Queensferry ; and  the  road  passes  by  Inver- 
ting, a royal  burgh,  to  Kinross,  a distance  of  16 
les.  At  Kinross,  Lochleven  and  its  little  island  and 
i ;ned  castle  are  interesting,  as  being  the  place  chosen 
the  confinement  of  Queen  Mary.  From  Kinross 
Perth  is  164  miles.  The  hill  of  Moncrieff,  in  the 
dnity  of  Perth,  is  a picturesque  object,  and  the  views 
>m  this  station,  according  to  Pennant,  are  “ the  glo- 
of  Scotland.”  The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Strathearn,  with 
s windings  of  the  Earn,  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  richly 
Itivated  fields,  gentlemen’s  seats,  with  the  city  of 
rth,  the  river  Tay,  and  the  Highland  mountains  in 
e back  ground,  form  distinguishing  features  in  the 
foresting  scenery  seen  from  this  eminence. 
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Perth  is  a royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  existence  when  the  Romans  ex- 
tended their  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  It  is  a 
large  and  populous  town,  with  many  handsome  seats 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  bridge  over  the  Tay  here 
was  designed  by  Mr  Smeaton.  It  consists  of  10  arches, 
one  of  which  is  a land  one. 

About  two  miles  below  Perth  stands  Kinfauns 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Gray  ; and  the  Palace  of  Scone, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  situated  about  two  miles 
above,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay.  The  present 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palace,  ; 
remarkable  as  being  the  place  where  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land were  crowned.  Charles  II.  was  the  last  monarch 
crowned  here  ; and  the  celebrated  stone  chair  in  which 
the  more  ancient  monarchs  received  this  ceremony  is 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Strangers  can  get  tickets 
to  see  the  Palace  at  Perth. 

Dunkeld  is  15J  miles  north  from  Perth.  At  the 
distance  of  13  miles  the  road  passes  through  the  site  of 
the  ancient  forest  of  Birnam,  scarcely  any  part  of  which 
now  remains.  The  Dunsinnan  Hills  are  seen  at  a 
distance  on  the  right.  A splendid  bridge  of  seven 
arches  is  thrown  over  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  which  is  a 
neat  town,  situate  in  a circular  valley,  bounded  by  wood- 
ed hills.  The  remains  of  the  cathedral,  part  of  which 
is  fitted  up  as  the  parish  church,  stand  at  the  edge  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  Park,  and  at  a little  distance 
from  it  Atholl  House.  The  Hermitage  on  the  Braan, 
a stream  which  here  falls  into  the  Tay,  or  Ossian’s 
Hall*  and  the  cascade,  are  worthy  of  a visit.  This 
romantic  scene  is  about  a mile  from  Dunkeld.  About  a 
mile  and  a half  higher  up  the  Braan,  at  a place  called 
the  Rumbling  Brig,  the  water  falls  over  a precipice  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  height 

At  Dunkeld  the  traveller  may  either  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Blair  Atholl,  which  is  about  20  miles  to  the 
northward,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  to  Kenmore. 
On  the  first  line,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tummel  with  the 
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| -ry,  is  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Killicrankie,  remark- 
t ie  not  only  for  its  situation  and  scenery,  but  also  as 
ng  the  place  where  Lord  Dundee  fell  in  an  engage- 
nt  with  the  troops  of  William  III.  in  1689.  Blair 
: loll  Castle,  and  deer  forest,  are  the  next  objects  of 
; erest ; and  the  falls  of  Bruar,  a mountain  stream, 

! rnt  three  miles  and  a half  beyond  Blair,  are  worthy 
a visit.  The  road  from  Blair  to  Inverness  passes 
I r 'ough  a large  district  of  the  central  Highlands ; and 
: ;re  is  another  from  this  place  to  Aberdeen  through 
een  Tilt,  and  by  Brae  Mar,  in  which  the  Grampian 
n ge  of  mountains  are  seen  to  advantage. 

IFrom  Dunkeld  to  Taymouth  is  23  miles.  The  road 
aalong  the  course  of  the  Tay,  and  few  tracks  of  the 
me  extent  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  scenery.  Near 
es  village  of  Logierait,  the  Tummel  and  the  Tay  join 
eeir  waters.  At  a little  distance  from  Aberfeldy  are 
e j falls  of  Moness,  in  a romantic  and  beautifully  wood- 
den.  Six  miles  farther  bring  the  traveller  to  Ken- 
uire,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Tay.  Tay- 
' mth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Scotland,  and  the 
, iounds  around  are  magnificent.  Loch  Tay  is  15 
i les  in  length,  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  and  is 
unded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  receives  the  united 
r -earns  of  the  Dochart  and  Lochy  at  its  south-west 
it  tremity,  and  pours  out  its  waters  at  the  north-east 
i d by  the  river  Tay.  On  the  road  by  the  south 
! le  about  three  miles  from  Kenmore,  one  of  the  most 
autiful  falls  in  the  Highlands,  the  fall  of  Acharan,  is 
be  seen.  There  is  a rustic  building  or  hermitage 

0 )m  which  the  cascade  is  viewed. 

From  Kenmore  to  Killin  is  15  miles  along  the 

1 nks  of  the  Loch,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a good 
aad.  Nine  miles  from  Killin  is  Lochearnhead,  an  inn 

the  head  of  Loch-Earn.  Roads  lead  from  this  to 
lirling,  by  Lochlubnaig  and  Callander,  (the  line  of 
e Trosachs,)  and  to  Perth  by  Comrie  and  Crieff. 
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(Miles.) 

To  Corstorphine, 

Kirkliston,  - 5 8| 

Linlithgow,  - 8J  16£ 
Falkirk,  - 7J  24 
Camelon,  - 1 25 


(Miles.) 

To  Bannockburn,  71  32£ 

Stirling,  - 2\  35 

Doune,  - 8£  43£ 

Callander,  - 7|  51 

Trosachs,  - 10  6l 


There  are  two  routes  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Tro- 
sachs, the  one  by  Stirling  and  Callander,  the  other  by 
Glasgow,  Drymen,  and  Aberfoyle.  The  former  is  the 
shortest ; but  the  scenery  on  the  line  of  both  is  so 
varied,  that  few  more  delightful  excursions  can  be  j 
made,  than  to  go  by  the  one  road  and  return  by  the  ] 
other. 

The  first  town  of  any  consequence  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  is  Linlithgow,  1 6§  miles  west  from  Edin-  i 
burgh.  Linlithgow  is  a very  old  town,  and  in  its  im-  | 
mediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a Royal  Palace,  where  ' 
Queen  Mary  was  born,  and  the  church  where  James 
IV.  saw  the  apparition  before  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  very  ancient. 
It  is  elegantly  fitted  up  within. 

From  Linlithgow  Falkirk  is  distant  7^  miles.  Fal- 
kirk is  an  old  town ; and  near  it,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  were  the  Scots  under  Wallace  defeated  by 
that  monarch.  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stew- 
art, who  fell  in  the  battle,  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, where  the  tomb  of  the  former,  three  times  re- 
newed, is  still  to  be  seen.  Falkirk  was  also,  in  Janua- 
ry 1746,  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  re- 
bel and  royal  armies,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis  and  his  brother, 
who  were  killed  in  this  rencounter,  have  a monument  to 
their  memory  in  the  church-yard.  Two  miles  north 
from  Falkirk,  at  the  village  of  Carron,  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive iron-foundery  in  Scotland. 

Jrom  Falkirk  the  road  passes  through  the  Torwood, 
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(1  by  Bannockburn,  to  Stirling.  Near  the  village  of 
annockburn,  two  miles  from  Stirling,  was  fought 
i,e  celebrated  battle  between  the  English  and  Scots 
1314;  the  latter  under  the  command  of  Robert 
r Tice,  and  the  former  led  by  Edward  II.  when  Scottish 
dependence  triumphed,  and  the  English  army  was 
: arly  destroyed. 

■Stirling  is  romantically  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
>rth.  Its  situation,  like  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
on  an  eminence  running  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
; inated  on  the  west  by  a precipitous  rock,  on  which 
e castle  is  built.  The  principal  street  is  along  the 
i mtre  of  the  ridge.  The  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is 
il  lightful;  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  above  and  below 
i ee  town,  are  seen  as  on  a map, — richly  cultivated 
; cDunds  and  gentlemen’s  seats  form  the  middle  and 
: e ground, — while  the  view'  on  the  west  and  north  is 
winded  by  the  Highland  Mountains.  A road  is  cut 
md  the  rocky  banks  of  the  castle,  where  the  view 
j anges  at  every  step. 

The  castle  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  twelfth 
ltury  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
| t;  kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the  four  which  were  de- 
ered  up  to  the  English  as  part  of  the  ransom  of 
illiam  the  Lion.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
;mes  I.,  and  the  birth  place  of  James  II.  This  last 
march  here  perpetrated  the  murder  of  his  kinsman, 
illiam  Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  stabbed  with  his 
•n  hand.  James  III.  built  within  it  a magnificent 
,11  for  the  meetings  of  Parliament.  The  Chapel 
) ,yal  was  erected  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  James  V. 

1 3 crowned  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  palace  was  the 
)»rk  of  that  Prince.  But  these  buildings  are  now 
: nverted  from  their  original  purpose  into  accommo- 
tions  for  the  troops  stationed  here.  Guns  are 
runted  on  the  ramparts.  Stirling  Castle  is  one  of 
i e Scottish  forts  which,  by  the  Articles  of  Union,  are 
be  kept  in  repair.  Between  the  castle  and  the  town 
j to  be  seen  the  palace  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  called 
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Argyll’s  Lodgings,  and  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
begun  in  1570,  but  never  finished. 

Leaving  Stirling  for  Doune,  a village  eight  miles  to 
the  westward,  the  traveller  passes  Blair  Drummond,  the 
favourite  retreat  of  the  late  Lord  Kames.  His  Lord- 
ship’s public  spirit  and  success  in  reclaiming  a track  of 
waste  land  here,  by  digging  up  the  moss  and  floating  it 
to  the  Forth,  is  well  known.  The  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Doune  are  worthy  of  a visit.  They 
stand  on  a rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Teith, 
which  washes  the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
castle  is  situated.  Doune  Castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  wasfor  some  time 
the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  prison- 
ers taken  by  the  rebels  in  the  year  1745,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  author  of  Douglas,  were  confined 
here.  It  gives  the  second  title  of  Lord  Doune  to  the 
noble  family  of  Stuart,  Earl  of  Moray. 

Leaving  Doune  by  the  road  to  Callander,  distanteight 
miles,  the  traveller  passes  the  mansion  of  Cambusmore 
on  the  left,  and  Lanrick  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Evan 
Macgregor  Murray. 

The  village  of  Callander  is  neat,  clean,  and  well 
built.  The  Teith  is  formed  by  two  rivers,  which  unite 
a few  hundred  yards  above  Callander ; the  one  on  the 
right,  having  its  source  in  Loch  Voil,  issues  immediate- 
ly from  Lochlubnaig,  by  the  romantic  Pass  of  Leuy,  and 
joins  the  southern  branch,  which  has  its  origin  in  Loch 
Katrine.  The  Pass  of  Leny,  one  of  the  grand  en- 
tries to  the  Highlands,  is  worthy  of  a visit.  “ The 
Pass  of  Leny,  (says  the  Rev.  Dr  Graham,)  in  a conti- 
nued series  of  falls  of  the  river,  from  Lochlubnaig  to 
Kilmahog,  through  a declivity  of  probably  no  less  ; 
than  200  feet,  with  the  addition  of  a beautiful  skirting 
of  wood,  furnishes  a feast  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the 
ear,  which  can  be  pleased  with  the  cataract’s  roar,  not 
often  to  be  met  with  ev-en  in  the  Highlands.”  Locli- 
lubnaig  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  at  the  foot  of 
Benledi,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  3009  feet.  The 
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j idge  of  Bracklinn,  about  a mile  up  the  hill  to  the 
| Tth-east  of  the  village,  is  also  -worthy  of  a visit.  It  is 
> rustic  bridge  over  a very  deep  ravine,  through  which 
: e Keltie  forces  its  way  with  much  violence. 

The  distance  from  Callander  to  the  opening  of  the 
j rrosachs  is  about  ten  miles.  Of  the  two  roads  from 
| Blander  to  the  Trosachs,  that  by  Kilmahog,  or  the 
I orth  road,  is  esteemed  the  most  picturesque, — the 
t : her,  or  the  south  road,  passes  through  the  woods  of 
I archonzie.  On  leaving  Callander  by  Kilmahog,  the 
\ rrst  object  which  attracts  the  traveller’s  notice  is  Leny 
f I [ouse,  the  property  of  Dr  F.  Hamilton.  Two  miles 
jn  tore  bring  him  to  “ Coilantogle's  Ford,”  and  Loch 
’ ennachar.  This  beautiful  lake  is  between  four  and 
1 've  miles  in  length,  and  generally  a mile  and  a half  in 
s rreadth,  finely  skirted  with  wood.  At  Milntown, 
f l bout  a mile  and  a half  from  the  east  end  of  the  lake, 
l loere  is  a beautiful  small  cascade. 

About  a mile  above  Loch  Vennachar,  on  approaching 
1 hae  bridge  of  Turk,  Loch  Auchray,  and  the  windings  of 
i he  stream  that  issues  from  it,  opens  to  the  view.  Loch 
iluicbray  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  one  of  the 
!'  weetest  little  lakes  in  Scotland.  The  northern  bank, 
i long  which  the  road  winds,  is  finely  contrasted  with 
; he  southern  bank,  which  is  bare  and  heathy. 

: ?rom  the  bridge  of  Turk  the  road  to  Glenfinglas 
t;urns  to  the  right.  Glenfinglas  is  a beautiful  little 
v /alley,  worthy  of  a visit  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 
/The  entry  to  it  is  through  a narrow  defile  formed  by  a 
| nnountain  stream,  which  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
s shelving  rocks. 

The  Trosachs  in  all  their  magnificence  now  come  in- 
t to  view.  “ When  you  enter  the  Trosachs,”  says  the 
!Rev.  Mr  Robertson,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  this  singular  scene, “there  is  such  an  assem- 
1 blage  of  wildness  and  of  rude  grandeur,  as  beggars  all 
description,  and  fills  the  mind  with  the  most  sublime 
conceptions.  It  seems  as  if  a whole  mountain  had 
1 been  torn  in  pieces,  and  frittered  down  by  a convul- 
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sion  of  the  earth ; and  the  huge  fragments  of  rocks, 
and  woods  and  hills,  scattered  in  confusion  for  two 
miles  into  the  east  end,  and  on  the  side  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine. The  access  to  the  lake  is  through  a narrow  pass 
of  half  a mile  in  length,  such  as  iEneas  had  in  his 
dreary  passage  to  visit  his  father’s  home,  ‘ vastoque 
immnnis  hiaiu.’  The  rocks  are  of  stupendous  height, 
and  seem  ready  to  close  above  the  traveller’s  head,  or 
to  fall  down  and  bury  him  in  their  ruins.  A huge 
column  of  these  rocks  was,  some  years  ago,  torn  with 
thunder,  and  lies  in  large  blocks  very  near  the  road. 
Where  there  is  any  soil  their  sides  are  covered  with 
aged  weeping  birches,  which  hang  down  their  venerable 
locks  in  waving  ringlets,  as  if  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  rocks.  The  sensible  horizon  is  bounded  by  these 
weeping  birches,  in  the  summit  of  every  hill,  through 
which  you  see  the  motion  of  the  clouds  as  they  shoot 
across  behind  them.  The  end  of  the  lake  is  nothing 
but  one  of  the  several  bays  or  creeks  which  on  all 
hands  run  boldly  among  the  rocks  and  hills. 

“ Travellers  who  wish  to  see  all  they  can  of  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  generally  sail  west  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lake  to  the  rock  and  den  of  the  ghost,  whose  dark 
recesses,  from  their  gloomy  appearance,  the  imagina- 
tion of  superstition  conceived  to  be  the  habitation  of 
supernatural  beings. 

“ In  sailing  you  discover  many  arms  of  the  lake. 
Here  a bold  headland,  where  the  black  rocks  dip  into 
unfathomable  water  ; there  the  white  sand  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a bay,  bleached  for  ages  by  the  waves.  In 
walking  on  the  north  side,  the  road  is  sometimes  cut 
through  the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  which  rises  up- 
wards of  200  feet  perpendicular  above  the  lake  : Some- 
times the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost ; then  it  bursts  sud- 
denly on  the  eye ; and  a cluster  of  islands  and  capes 
appear,  at  different  distances,  which  give  them  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  different  degrees  of  velocity,  as  the 
spectator  rides  along  the  opposite  beach.  At  other 
times  his  road  is  at  the  foot  of  rugged  and  stupendous 
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ffs,  and  trees  are  growing  where  no  earth  is  to  be 
en.  Every  rock  has  its  echo  ; every  grove  is  vocal, 
r the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  or  by  the  sweet 
::s  of  women  and  children  gathering  filberts  in  their 
ason.  Down  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain, 
ter  a shower  of  rain,  flow  a hundred  white  streams, 
hich  rush  with  incredible  velocity  and  noise  into 
e lake,  and  spread  their  froth  upon  its  surface.  On 
le  side  the  water-eagle  sits  in  majesty  undisturbed 
i|n  his  well  known  rock,  in  sight  of  his  nest  on  the 
ce  of  Ben-venu  ; the  heron  stalks  among  the  reeds 
search  of  his  prey ; and  the  sportive  ducks  gambol 
1 1 the  waters  or  dive  below  : On  the  other  the  wild 

: )ats  climb  where  they  have  scarce  ground  for  their 
-et,  and  the  wild  fowls,  perched  on  trees,  or  on  the 
nnacle  of  a rock,  look  down  with  composed  defiance 
man.  In  a word,  both  by  land  and  water,  there  are 
i many  turnings  and  windings,  so  many  heights  and 
tallows,  so  many  glens,  and  capes,  and  bays,  that  one 
s nnnot  advance  twenty  yards  without  having  the 
rrospect  changed  by  the  continual  appearance  of  new 
' ajects,  while  others  are  constantly  retiring  out  of 
ght.  This  scene  is  closed  by  a west  view  of  the 
;\ke  for  several  miles,  having  its  sides  lined  with  al- 
irnate  clumps  of  wood  and  arable  fields,  and  the 
i:noke  rising  in  spiral  columns  through  the  air,  from 
i illages  which  are  concealed  by  the  intervening  woods  ; 
i ad  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  towering  Alps  of 
L jrochar,  which  are  chequered  with  snow,  or  hide  their 
eads  in  the  clouds.” 

This  singular  scene  was  comparatively  little  known, 
nd  seldom  visited,  prior  to  the  publication  of  “ The 
iady  of  the  Lake”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Since 
hat  period,  however,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
requented  routes  by  travellers  from  the  south;  and 
ow  comfortable  accommodation  and  proper  guides 
-an  be  had  at  Callander,  Aberfoyle,  or  on  the  spot ; 
*/ho  not  only  point  out  the  most  prominent  objects  to 
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be  met  with  in  the  Trosachs,  but  all  the  localities  con- 
secrated in  the  poetry  of  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 


TO  THE  TROSACHS  BY  DRYMEN  AND  ABERFOYLE. 


(Miles.) 


To  Glasgow,  - 44 

Garscube  Bridge,  5 49 

Craigton,  - 34  52  4 

Drymen,  - 9|  62 


To  Gartmore, 
Aberfoyle  Inn, 
Opening  of  Tro- 
sachs, 


(Miles.) 
7 69 
3 72 

54  774 


From  Glasgow  to  Drymen  is  seventeen  miles  and  a 
half;  and  from  Dumbarton  to  the  same  place,  should 
that  route  be  followed,  eleven.  The  road  in  both 
these  directions  is  excellent.  The  Glasgow  line  pre- 
sents some  fine  points  of  view  in  the  course  of  the 
river  Endrick.  At  Culcruich,  on  the  brow  of  a hill, 
fine  specimens  of  basaltic  columns  may  be  seen,  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  and  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  On 
the  right  is  the  romantic  Glen  of  Croy,  in  which  is  a 
cascade  of  more  than  fifty  feet. 

The  Dumbarton  road  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Leven,  and  beautiful  views  of  Locli-Lomond  occasion- 
ally open  upon  the  left.  At  eight  miles  from  Dum- 
barton a view  of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  the  Highland 
mountains  in  the  distance.  Buchanan,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  its  extensive  pleasure  grounds, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drymen,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. From  Drymen  the  road  goes  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  to  the  ferry  at  Rowardennan,  at  the  base 
of  Benlomond.  At  the  inn  here  guides  may  be  pro- 
cured for  ascending  the  mountain,  which  rises  3262 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  country  is  seen  from  the  Atlantic  nearly 
to  the  German  Ocean.  The  distance  from  the  inn  to 
the  top  of  Benlomond  is  reckoned  six  miles.  Lochlo- 
mond  is  a beautiful  expanse  of  water,  30  miles  in 
length,  and  of  irregular  breadth.  About  30  islands 
are  scattered  over  it,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size, 
and  covered  with  wood. 
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i From  Drymen  to  Gartmore  is  seven  miles.  Gart- 
i I core  House,  the  seat  of  Mr  Graham,  contains  some 
I ! [uable  paintings.  Aberfoyle  is  three  miles  further. 
i • om  the  inn  here  to  the  opening  of  the  Trosachs  it 
• five  miles  across  the  hill ; but  by  Port  and  Callan- 
; r 22  miles.  Nearly  half  a mile  above  the  inn,  on 
Its  right  of  the  road,  is  a magnificent  cascade.  The 
i ospect  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  called  Craig-Vad, 
i worthy  of  the  traveller’s  attention-  “ Elevated  more 
j ..m  1500  feet  above  the  valley,  (says  Dr  Graham,) 
i 1 has  in  bird’s-eye  prospect  before  him,  Loch  Ka- 
: ne,  the  whole  range  of  the  Trosachs  from  the  sum- 
i i it  of  Benivenow,  to  the  summit  of  Binnan,  Loch 
jiuchray,  the  opening  of  Glenfinglas,  Benledi,  Loch 
lesnnachar,  and  Callander.  There  can  be  nothing 
i mder  in  nature  ; and  whatever  route  the  traveller 
|ls  taken,  let  him,  before  he  is  satiated  with  the  Tro- 
j i :hs,  gratify  himself  with  the  Craig-Vad  view,  (as  it 
: called,)  of  this  scenery.” 

I The  valley  of  Aberfoyle  has  been  long  admired  for 
|i  singular  beauty.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and 
j ath  by  the  Grampians,  and  the  Forth,  here  called 
i • /endow,  traverses  its  whole  length.  About  a mile 
I the  westward  of  the  inn  Lochard  opens  to  the  view ; 
i da  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  it,  the 
vendow  tumbles  its  waters  over  a rugged  precipice 
| : :arly  30  feet  in  height.  The  first  opening  of  the 
i wer  lake  from  the  east  is  uncommonly  picturesque. 
Directing  the  eye  nearly  westward,”  says  Dr 
■raham,  “ Benlomond  raises  its  pyramidal  mass  in 
i e back-ground.  In  nearer  prospect,  you  have  gentle 
ninences,  covered  with  oak  and  birch  to  the  very 
|i:.mmit:  the  bare  rock  sometimes  peeping  through 
I nongst  the  clumps.  Immediately  under  the  eye, 
h e lower  lake,  stretching  out  from  narrow  beginnings, 

1 a breadth  of  about  half  a mile,  is  seen  in  full  pro- 
ject. On  the  right,  the  banks  are  skirted  with  ex- 
nsive  oak  woods,  which  cover  the  mountain  more 
wan  half  way  up.” 
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In  ancient  times  this  spot,  which  is  called  the  Pass 
of  Aberfoyle,  formed  the  barrier  between  the  low 
country  and  the  almost  inaccessible  track  that  lies  to 
the  westward.  Upper  Lochard,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive piece  of  water,  is  separated  from  the  lower  by 
a stream  of  about  200  yards  in  length.  This  lake  is 
three  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  a mile  and  a 
half.  On  the  right  it  is  skirted  with  woods,  and  on 
the  left  thick  clumps  of  wood  cover  the  eminences 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Immediately  above  the 
farm  house  of  Ledard,  and  near  the  west  end  of  the 
lake,  is  a cascade,  where  the  stream  falls  in  one  sheet 
over  a height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  into  a basin  formed 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  from  this  basin,  dashing  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  it  precipitates  itself  again  over  an  irre- 
gular slope  of  more  than  50  feet,  finely  skirted  with 
wood. 

Two  miles  further  to  the  west  is  the  romantic  lake 
of  Lochcon,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a precipitous  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  other  sides  with  straggling  woods.— 
The  Trosaclis  have  been  already  described. 
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The  invention  of  steam-boats  has  very  much  facilitat- 
ed in  Scotland  the  intercourse  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  country.  The  island  of  Staffs,  which 
was  almost  unknown  before  Sir  Joseph  Banks  publish- 
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I his  account  of  its  wonders,  is  now  accessible  for  a 
i eat  portion  of  the  summer  by  steam=boats,  which 
iil  at  stated  periods  from  the  Clyde.  The  great 
i .ain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
| hch  extend  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  may 
. > o be  navigated  in  the  same  manner  ; and  thus  ob- 
; :ts  formerly  inaccessible,  but  at  a great  expence,  are 
w laid  open  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers  at  a com- 
batively trifling  sum.  But  as  there  may  be  some 
whom  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  disagreeable,  it 
ijkiy  not  be  improper  to  notice  the  route  generally 
| irrsued,  before  navigation  by  steam  was  adopted. 

IFrom  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton  is  14£  miles.  Dum- 
rrton  is  a royal  burgh,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
fcvns  of  Scotland.  The  castle  is  situate  at  a short 
r tance  from  the  town  on  a point  of  land  formed  by  the 
b iction  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven.  It  is  built  upon  the 
! : ) > of  a rock,  which  divides  near  the  middle,  and  forms 
co  summits.  It  was  formerly  deemed  impregnable, 
cl  is  still  kept  in  repair  as  a station  for  soldiers. 

i ne  parts  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built  are  highly 
ignetic.  The  view  from  the  top  is  extensive  and 
uutifuL 

The  road  now  winds  along  the  valley  watered  by 
e.*  Leven,  in  the  course  of  which  are  many  extensive 
;:achfields.  Two  miles  from  Dumbarton  on  the 
;t  ht  is  an  old  mansion  house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
< er,  in  which  the  celebrated  Dr  Smollett  was  born  ; 

ii  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a little  farther  north,  is  an 
gant  Tuscan  column  erected  to  his  memory.  Loch- 
;iond,  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  now  the  chief  ob- 
L On  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  water, 

miles  from  Dumbarton,  stands  Rosedoe,  the  seat 
>Sir  James  Colquhoun  ; and  two  miles  farther  is  the 
iiage  of  Luss,  from  whence  the  lake  is  seen  to  much 
r vantage.  A little  beyond  the  20th  milestone,  and  on 
■ 1 banks  of  tbe  lake,  stands  the  inn  of  Tarbet. 

!The  road  to  Inverary  now  leaves  Lochlomond  and 

ii  h 
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turns  to  the  left.  The  inn  of  Arroquhar  is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  farther  on,  and  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  appears.  About  the  27th  milestone  is  the 
vale  of  Glencroe,  and  at  the  29th  the  eminence  called 
“ Rest  and  be  thankful,”  a name  given  to  it  by  the 
22d  regiment,  when  employed  in  making  the  road. 
The  road  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the  water  of  Kin- 
las,  which  gives  name  to  Glenkinlas,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  about  four  miles.  At  the  35th 
mile,  a beautiful  stretch  of  Lochfine,  with  the  woods 
of  Ardkinlas,  comes  into  view ; and  a little  farther  on 
stands  the  inn  of  Cairndow.  The  road  from  this  con- 
tinues along  the  banks  of  the  loch  to  Inverary,  which 
is  first  seen  from  an  eminence  two  miles  distant. 

Inverary  is  a royal  burgh,  situate  at  the  head  of 
Lochfine,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  that  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  covered  with 
slate.  Near  the  town  is  the  Castle  of  Inverary,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is  a square  building  of 
Gothic  architecture,  flanked  with  circular  towers. 
From  the  lawn  the  scenery  is  very  striking : the  Aray 
with  its  beautiful  cascades — the  extended  bay  of  Loch- 
fine— the  hill  of  Dunicoich,  rising  to  the  height  of 
700  feet,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  trees — the  banks 
towards  Essacliossan — and  the  distant  hills,  form  an 
assemblage  of  picturesque  objects  rarely  to  be  surpass- 
ed. The  plantations  and  walks  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  town  of  Inverary 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a station  for  the  herring 
fishery. 

From  Inverary  to  Oban  is  40  miles.  After  leaving 
Inverary  the  road  proceeds  through  Glenaray  in  a 
northern  direction,  till  it  reaches  Loch  Awe,  which  is 
crossed.  The  second  stage  from  Inverary  is  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bunaw,  at  the  foot  of  Cruachan,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland.  The  approach  to  Oban 
is  romantic,  and  the  few  streets  in  the  village  are  neat 
and  regular.  From  this  place  travellers  can  be  accom- 
modated with  boats  along  the  Sound  of  Mull  as  far  as 
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toss.  The  scenery  on  the  Sound  is  highly  pictur- 
| jue.  From  Aross  to  the  ferry  of  StafFa  is  about 
iv/en  miles;  and  a boat  can  always  be  procured  here 

I r • the  accommodation  of  strangers. 

The  island  of  StafFa  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull, 
out  three  leagues  north-east  of  Iona.  Its  greatest 
i lgth  is  about  an  English  mile,  and  its  breadth  about 
il  If  a one.  On  the  west  side  is  a small  bay  where 
j t ats  generally  land.  More  than  one-half  of  the  cir- 
k:  inference  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  handsome  co- 
il nnadcs  of  regular  pillars,  which  are  completely  laid 
| i:re  by  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  island  exhibits  the 
’ rme  appearances  ; but  the  pillars  are  bent  and  twisted 
t various  directions — some  lying  nearly  horizontal, 

I I d others  forming  segments  of  circles.  The  pillars 
i tar  the  landing-place  are  small,  but  increase  in  mag- 
ij  uude  as  the  Cave  of  Fingal  is  approached.  Fingal’s 
Iji  .ve  is  53  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  117  high,  and 
! i 0 long.  The  arch  is  composed  of  two  unequal  seg- 
l emts  of  a circle,  which  form  a natural  pediment. 

: 1 le  grandeur  of  this  natural  masonry  strikes  every  vi- 

or  with  astonishment.  “ Compared  to  this,”  says 
i rr  Joseph  Banks,  “ what  are  the  cathedrals  or  the  pa- 
! c ;es  built  by  men  ! Mere  models  or  playthings,  imi- 
| t dons  as  diminutive  as  his  works  will  always  be  when 
f impared  to  those  of  Nature.” — •“  I,”  says  M.  Faujas 

I Fond,  **  have  seen  many  ancient  volcanoes,  and  I 
uve  given  descriptions  of  several  superb  basaltic 
i useways,  and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midst  of  lavas  ; 
nt  I have  never  found  any  thing  which  comes  near 
this,  or  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it,  for  the 
: mirable  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height  of  the 
cell,  the  situation,  the  form,  the  elegance  of  this  pro- 
action  of  nature.” 

The  bottom  of  the  Cave  of  Fingal  is  filled  by  the  sea, 
Ihich  reaches  to  its  further  extremity.  At  this  ex- 
emity  is  another  small  cave,  which,  from  certain  pas- 
ses, sends  forth  an  agreeable  sound  every  time  the 
uter  rushes  into  it,  and  from  this  circumstance  has 
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received  the  name  of  “ The  Melodious  Cave.”  Ano- 
ther cave  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  called  “The 
Cormorant's  Cave/'  is  also  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  though  on  a less  scale  than  that 
of  Fingal. 

Iona  or  I-columb-kill,  a small  island  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, lying  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Mull,  is 
also  worthy  of  a visit.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and 
from  half  a mile  to  a mile  broad ; and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
settlements  in  Scotland.  The  monastery  is  said  to 
have  been  established  by  St  Columba  about  the  year 
565,  and  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  made  it  be 
desired  as  a burial  place  for  princes.  Forty-eight 
Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian 
monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  are  reported  to  have 
been  interred  here.  An  ancient  Gaelic  prophecy,  trans- 
lated by  Dr  Smith,  may  also  have  operated  as  an  in- 
ducement to  prefer  Iona  as  a place  of  sepulture. 

Seven  years  before  that  awful  day, 

When  Time  shall  be  no  more, 

A watery  deluge  will  o’ersweep 
Hibernia’s  mossy  shore ; 

The  green-clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink, 

While,  with  the  great  and  good, 

Columba’s  happy  isle  will  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood. 

From  Oban,  if  the  tourist  wishes  to  see  more  of  the 
Highlands,  there  is  a road  by  Fort  William  and  Fort 
Augustus  to  Inverness,  through  the  Great  Valley  of 
Scotland,  and  along  the  base  of  its  highest  mountains ; 

or  by  Dalmally,  Tyndrum,  and  Killin,  down  the 
course  of  the  Tay  by  Dunkeld  and  Perth. 
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Highland  Society  of  Scotland* 

:l’his  highly  important  and  respectable  Society  was 
i.tituted  in  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  im- 
i ivements  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; but  has  since 
, darged  the  sphere  of  its  utility,  by  extending  its  en- 
[ uiragement  to  every  district  in  Scotland.  Its  objects 
( ? : the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
i e;  encouragement  of  useful  inventions,  &c.,  by  pre- 
■;  vums  and  other  motives  of  emulation.  A great  pro- 
i rrtion  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland 
] : ; members.  Four  volumes  of  their  Transactions  have 
j em  published. 

Australian  Company, 

1 Instituted  in  November  1822,  upon  a capital  of  One 
iillion,  raised  by  shares  of  L.  100  each. 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  facilitate  the  in- 
r -course  betwixt  the  parent  country  and  the  Colonies 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  South  Wales.  They 

• ve  already  (May  1823)  dispatched  a fine  ship  of  442 
r.  is  register,  with  goods  and  passengers,  and  are  fit- 
i.g  out  another  of  equal  size,  to  sail  in  a few  weeks, 
iiese  ships  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  as  they  may  be 
I led  for,  so  that  passengers  for  these  Colonies,  or  the 
. pe  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  ships  are  to  sail  regu- 

• ly,  may  always  procure  a safe  and  comfortable  con- 

*•  This  and  the  following  articles  were  omitted  to  be  insert- 
in  their  proper  places. 

lit  may  also  be  noticed,  in  reference  to  the  summary  execu- 
- n of  Captain  Porteous,  by  the  populace,  (p.  28,)  that,  from 
rpers  deposited  by  Robert  Johnston,  Esq.,  in  the  collection 
the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  the  plot  seems  not  to 
ve  been  of  that  latent  and  dark  character  which  the  accounts 
the  times  make  it.  Information  had  been  given  to  the 
uncil  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  the  tumult  burst 
th  : and  at  a meeting  late  on  the  previous  evening,  when 
s information  was  taken  into  consideration,  the  Council 
onounccd  the  reports  in  circulation  to  be  merely  cadies' 
i tiers,  (flying  rumours,)  unworthy  of  regard. 

It  h 2 
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veyance,  at  a moderate  expence. — Office,  Bridge  Street, 
Leith. 

Leith  Gas  Company. 

A new  Company  was  established  in  the  latter  part 
of  1822,  for  lighting  the  town  with  oil  gas.  This 
light  is  allowed  to  be  much  clearer  than  that  from  coal,  [ 
and  has  one  particular  advantage  over  it,  viz.  that  it 
does  not  affect  paintings  or  plate,  to  which  the  coal  gas 
is  so  destructive.  It  is  the  only  town  in  Scotland  so 
lighted,  and  in  England  there  is  as  yet  only  another. 


BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank  Street. 

ltoyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  St  Andrew’s  Square. 

British  Linen  Company,  St  Andrew’s  Square. 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,  High  Street. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  and  Company,  Parliament  t 
Square. 

Ramsays,  Bonars,  and  Company,  Royal  Exchange. 

Thomas  Kinnc-ar  and  Sons,  Royal  Exchange. 

Robert  Allan  and  Son,  Royal  Exchange. 

Donald  Smith  and  Company,  Royal  Exchange. 

Alexander  Allan  and  Company,  128,  High  Street. 

John  Wardropand  Company,  103,  George  Street. 

James  Inglis  and  Company,  7,  Hunter’s  Square.  I. 

John  Maberly  and  Company,  G3,  North  Bridge  Street. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  HOTELS,  INNS,  AND  TAVERN'S- 

Waterloo  Hotel,  Tavern,  and  Coffeeroom,  (Oman’s,)  Water- 
loo Place. 

Royal  Hotel,  (Ross,)  53,  Prince’s  Street. 

Gibb  s (late  Dumbreck’s)'  Hotel,  St  Andrew’s  Square. 

Barry’s  Hotel,  8,  Prince’s  Street. 

-nndon  Hotel,  (Maclean,)  South  St  Andrew’s  Street, 
c n.'vn  (Alacgregor,)  31,  St  Andrew’s  Square. 

Sutherland’s  Hotel,  22,  Abercromby  Place. 

Mackay  s (Francis)  Hotel,  1,  Prince’s  Street. 

Juackay  o (late  Macgrcgor’s)  Hotel,  18,  Prince’s  Street,  i 
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i law’s  Hotel,  21,  Prince’s  Street. 

I rown  Hotel,  (Campbell,)  11,  Prince’s  Street. 

! ;.ar  Hotel,  (Scott,)  36,  Prince’s  Street. 

: ‘ lack  Bull  Inn  and  Hotel,  (Steventon,)  1,  Catharine  Street. 

arclay’s  Hotel  and  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,  Adam’s  Square, 
it  ommercial  Inn,  (Plume,)  28,  Nicholson  Street. 

erguson’s  Ship  Tavern  and  Hotel,  7,  East  Register  Street. 

: lurray’s  (late  Macdiarmid’s)  Inn,  6,  Pleasance. 

LIST  OF  MAIL  AND  STAGE  COACHES. 
Edinburgh  Royal  Mail-Coach  Offices,  Black  Bull  Inn,  1, 
Catharine  Street,  and  15,  Prince  s Street. 

I onddn  Mail,  by  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Berwick,  Alnwick, 
Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  York,  every  evening  at 
\ before  9 o’clock. 

i i i .berdeen  Mail,  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Perth,  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Stonehaven,  every  evening  at  \ 
before  11  o’clock. 

’ arlisle  Mail,  by  Fushie  Bridge,  Torsonce  Inn,  Selkirk, 
Hawick,  Langholm,  and  Longtown,  every  afternoon  at 
before  5 o’clock. 

Immfries  Mail,  by  Penicuik,  Noblehouse,  Crook  Inn,  and 
Moffat,  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ; 
and  by  Biggar,  Elvanfoot,  and  Thornhill,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  8 o’clock,  morning, 
llasgow  Morning  Mail,  by  Mid-Calder,  Whitburn,  and 
Holytown,  every  morning  at  £ past  8 o’clock. 

Glasgow  Evening  Mail,  by  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and  Kilsyth, 
every  evening  at  \ past  10  o’clock. 

■ tirling  Mail,  by  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  every  morning  at 
\ before  8 o’clock — John  Piper  & Co.,  Contractors. 

STAGE  COACHES  TltOM  EDINBURGH. 

Aberdeen,  (Saxe  Cobourg,)  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Stonehaven,  from  the 
Black  Bull  Inn,  1,  Catharine  Street,  and  15,  Prince’s 
Street,  at  6,  morning. 

Uyr,  (Ayrshire  Iaiss,)  by  Lanark,  Douglas  Mill,  Muirkirk, 
and  Cumnock,  from  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  8,  morning. 

'arlisle,  (Sir  Walter  Scott,)  by  Fushie  Bridge,  Torsonce 
Inn,  Selkirk,  Hawick,  Langholm, and  Longtown,  from  the 
Black  Bull  Inn,  I,  Catharine  Street,  and  from  15,  Prince’s 
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Street,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  G,  morning. — 
(Robert  Burns,)  by  Biggar,  Crawford,  Thornhill,  Dum- 
fries, and  Annan,  from  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street, 
at  6,  morning. 

Coldstream,  (Commercial  Traveller,)  by  Dalkeith,  Haugh- 
head,  Lauder,  and  Greenlaw,  from  Macgregor’s,  177,  High  . 
Street,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  8,  morning. 

Dalkeith,  from  Macgregor’s,  177,  High  Street,  and  from  Ca- 
meron’s, 195,  High  Street,  at  11,  forenoon,  and  7,  evening. 
By  Libberton  and  Lasswade,  from  Macgregor’s,  177, 
High  Street,  and  from  Camerons,  195,  High  Street,  alter- 
nately, at  9,  morning,  and  5,  evening. 

Dumfries. — See  Carlisle,  by  Dumfries. 

Dunbar,  by  Haddington,  from  Macgregor's,  177,  High 
Street,  at  3,  afternoon. 

Dundee,  (Thane  of  Fife,)  by  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  New  Inn, 
and  Cupar,  from  the  Crown  Hotel,  11,  Prince’s  Street,  at 
^ past  6,  morning. — (Sir  William  Wallace  and  Royal  Fife 
Union,)  from  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street,  at  i past 
6,  morning-  (Commercial  Traveller,)  from  the  Star  Ho- 
tel, 36,  Prince’s  Street,  at  10,  morning. 

Dunse,  (Royal  Eagle,)  by  Dalkeith,  Blackshiels,  Lauder, 
Whiteburn  Inn,  and  Greenlaw,  from  Waldie’s,  1,  North 
Bridge,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  8,  morning. 

Glasgow,  (Royal  Telegraph,)  by  Uphall,  Bathgate,  and  Air- 
drie, from  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street,  at  9,  morn- 
ing— (Prince  Regent,)  by  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and  Cum- 
bernauld, from  the  Crown  Hotel,  11,  Prince’s  Street,  at 
12,  noon  — (Royal  Telegraph,)  by  Uphall,  &c.,  from  Mac- 
kay  s Hotel,  1,  Prince’s  Street,  at  1,  afternoon — (Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,)  by  Uphall,  &c.,  froth  Rankine’s,  5,  Prince’s 

Street,  at  1,  afternoon (Commercial  Traveller,)  byr  Mid- 

Calder,  Whitburn,  and  Holytown,  from  the  Crown  Hotel, 
11,  Princes  Street,  at  3,  afternoon. 

Haddington,  from  Macgregor’s,  177,  High  Street,  at  9, 
morning — From  Cameron’s,  195,  Higli  Street,  at  4,  after-  r 
noon — See  also  Dunbar,  by  Haddington. 

Inverness,  (Caledonian,)  by  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Blair  Atholl, 
and  the  Highland  Road,  from  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  L Ca- 
tharine Street,  and  from  15,  Prince’s  Street,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  10,  morning. 

Jclburgh,  (Prince  Blucher,)  by  Galashiels  and  Melrose, 
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rom  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street,  Tuesday,  Thurs. 

I ay,  and  Saturday,  at  8,  morning, 
so,  (Tweedside,)  by  Dalkeith,  Blackshiels,  Lauder,  and 
mailholm,  from  Waldie’s,  1,  North  Bridge,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  8,  morning, 
r lark,  (Falls  of  Clyde,)  by  Currie  and  Carnwath,  from  the 
tar  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
'riday,  at  8,  morning — (Sir  William  Wallace,)  by  Wil- 
jntown  and  Mid-Calder,  from  5 and  6,  Prince’s  Street, 
nd  Macgregor’s,  177,  High  Street,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
nd  Saturday,  at  9,  morning. — See  also  Ayr,  by  Lanark. 

• swade — See  Dalkeith,  by  Lasswade. 

::b,  from  Macgregor’s,  177,  High  Street,  and  from  Came- 
; l >n>s,  195,  High  Street,  every  half  hour,  from  10,  fore- 
i oon,  till  9,  evening. 

: .don,  (The  Union,)  by  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Berwick, 
Tlnwick,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  York,  from 
. le  Black  Bull  Inn,  1,  Catharine  Street,  and  from  15, 
'rrince’s  Street,  at  5,  morning — (The  Wellington,)  by 
auder,  Kelso,  Coldstream,  Wooler,  Newcastle,  York, 
t am  the  Star  Hotel,  36,  Prince’s  Street,  and  from  the 

Ik  Bull  Inn,  1,  Catharine  Street,  (alternately,)  at  \ past 
orning. 

burgh,  from  A.  Melrose  and  Company’s,  122,  High 
;t,at  9,  forenoon,  and  12,  noon,  and  4 and  8,  evening.— 
n Cameron’6,  195,  High  Street,  at  11,  forenoon,  and  8, 
ing. 

Berwick,  (Bass  Coach,)  from  Stevens’s,  6,  Clyde  Street, 
sday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  2,  afternoon,  (at  12, 
i,  during  the  winter.) 

,ven,  from  Brown’s,  2 and  3,  Prince’s  Street,  and  from 
nty-House,  North  Bridge,  to  suit  the  different  Steam  Boats, 
boles,  by  Penicuik,  from  Mackay’s  Hotel,  1,  Prince’s 
reet,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  9,  morning, 
h,  (Waterloo,)  by  Burntisland  and  Kinross,  from  the 
r rown  Hotel,  11,  Prince’s  Street,  and  from  the  Black 
all  Inn,  1,  Catharine  Street,  (alternately,)  at  10,  morning. 
■ -See  also  Aberdeen  by  Perth. 

obcllo,  from  Brown’s,  2 and  3,  Prince’s  Street,  and  from 
ankinc’s,  5,  Prince’s  Street,  at  \ past  1 1,  forenoon,  \ past 
and  \ past  8,  evening — From  Duty-House,  North 
: ridge,  at  10,  11,  12,  forenoon,  and  3,  4,  8,  and  9,  after- 
on,  in  summer. 
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Prestonpar.s,  from  Maegregor’s,  177,  High  Street,  and  from 
Cameron’s,  195,  High  Street,  at  6,  evening. 

Queensferry,  from  Macgregor's,  177?  High  Street,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  4,  afternoon. 

Seafield  Baths,  from  Rankine’s,  5,  Prince’s  Street,  at  11, 
forenoon,  and  1 and  4,  afternoon. 

STEAM  VESSELS  ON  THE  FORTH. 

For  London , from  Newhaven,  calling  off  Berwick  and  Scar- 
bro’,  City  of  Edinburgh , Steam  Packet,  James  Watt , dit- 
to, sail  every  Wednesday,  (alternately,)  at  8 o’clock,  morn- 
ing ; Tourist , ditto',  sails  every  alternate  Saturday  at  8 
o’clock,  morning — Charles  Guthrie,  Agent,  8,  Wa- 
terloo Place. 

For  Aberdeen , from  Newhaven,  calling  off  Elie,  Anstruther, 
Crail,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Stonehaven,  Velocity , Steam 
Yacht,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  6 o’clock,  morning— 
Brilliant,  Steam  Yacht,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  6 o’clock, 
morning. 

For  Stirling  and  Alloa,  from  Trinity  Chain  Pier,  calling  off 
N.  Queensferry,  Limekilns,  Bo’ness,  Kincardine,  and 
Crombie-Point,  Morning  Star , Steam  Boat. — Lady  of  the 
Lake , Ditto,  sail  every  day,  alternately. 

For  Grangemouth,  from  Trinity  Chain  Pier,  calling  off  In- 
verkeithing,  N.  Queensferry,  Limekilns,  Bo’ness,  and 

Crombie-Point Tug,  Steam  Boat,  Dumbarton  Castle, 

ditto,  at  8 and  1 0,  morning,  and  ^ past  4,  afternoon,  (alter- 
nately.) 

By  Kinghorn  Ferry,  from  Newhaven  Pier,  for  Pettycur, 
Burntisland,  and  Aberdour,  (West  Passage  ;)  for  Pettycur, 
Kirkaldy,  and  Dysart,  (East  Passage.) — Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, Steam  Boat,  Edinburgh  Castle , ditto,  and  Thane  oj 
Fife,  ditto,  sail  twice  every  day,  alternately,  and  during 
t the  summer  season  three  times  a-day. 

Coaches,  from  3,  5,  and  25,  Prince’s  Street,  and  Duty-House, 
North  Bridge,  (where  oorrect  information  regarding  the 
time  of  sailing  may  be  had,)  for  Newhaven  and  Chain 
Pier,  an  hour  before  the  Steam  Vessels  depart  for  London, 
and  half  an  hour  before  those  start  for  Aberdeen,  Stir- 
ling,  Grangemouth,  and  Burntisland. 
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